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FOREWORD 

DIPERIALISM AND HELLENIC CIVILIZATION 

In th£ Foreword t& Formation of the Greek People” 

I set forth the pian of our Greek series. Two of (lie volumes 
devoted to Iletleniem, J soid^ *‘\give an outline of the greal 
historical framework. The^ analt/sc the various conlhigencies, 
of placet meet individtmh^ and bring out the oircumsUxnces 
of every kind ichich contributed to the organization of the Greek 
citieSf created HeUenie eivilizaiion^ and then caused it to rudinie 
far and zoide.^* HV have^ as far as it is possible^ explained 
the miraclethe splendid florescence of an 

individuedism which had been seen nowhere else, l^e have 
dejined the charactcrisiics of (hr Greek spirit in rettgiont art* 
arid specutatio7i^ and tke originai constiiuHon of ike City. Now^ 
therefore, in this Iasi volume, we have to study the new conditions 
which favoured the expansion of Ilcllenisnu white causing it 
to be profoundly tramformed. Here M. Pierre Jouguei deals 
tcith the problem raised by M. Jarde in ” The Formation of the 
Greek People ” : How in that fundamtnially i^hdividtmlislic 
Greece, where small collective individualities were as intensely 
living and tenacious of independence as {ndividual tnen, did 
political unity, born tute mid imposed from outside, ajfect the 
civilization which was expressed by the common language, 
the and had hitherto bccti the one bond uniting the 

Greeks F 

IFifA the victory of Macedonia, uf the territorial stale ” 
more or less Hcllcnized but originally alien to Hdlmismy^ 
over the City State, the polls, whose expansion consisted in 
the creation of other cities, a new epoch of history begins, a new 
world rises. The essential factor of this development is 
imperialism. 

UV have seen that the history of mankind, being based on 
the identity of its clemcjilSf tends to the organization of men in 

^ See below^ ^ 0 . 
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groups and the ftisim of groups v:iih one another. Human 
aj^nities^ raciai affinities^ iniereeft of course—instinelive 
aZfruiiin and reasoning altruism—here pia^ their unifying 
part.^ But tee have also noted that egoism^ iAiii of groups and 
that of individuals, the will to potrer and betterment^ also ereates 
unity—in Us omi toay—by do}ninaiiQn and subjection ; that 
is, property speakings imperialism, 

SometimeSj too^ imperialism tempered^ is tinged udth 
motives and sentiments vchicb render it less oppressive, and jit 
to become a factor for deep-seated utiity-. Such teas the case "wUh 
the imperialism of Macedonia, 

I have already ohsemd that Macedonia—whose army ua$^ 
the heart of the nation, whose King teas the leader and eomrade 
of his soldiers—played a pari in Greece similar to that mhich 
the military stale of Prussia was to play in GermanyJ Bui the 
will to power^ which in Philip had given the hegemony to Mace¬ 
donia^ was not merely strengthened in Alcicander ; it was 
actually enriched, and ennobled by various elements^ 

In this volume M, Jmigitel weU brought out the complex 
nature^ the charming ami sometimes disconccriing eharaetcr of 
Alexander, the hero of that prodigious epic, who was so pren^a- 
turely buried in the purple of his victories. 

What first strikes one in Alexander is “ the inner energy 
which makes man truly a bujh * and comeqtienUy a leader of 
vten,*‘ the dperij, identical with the virti of the Italians of the 
Renaissance. In him, intensity of character is accompanied 
by a powerful imagination for conceiving projects and^ for 
carrying them out^ an extraordinary clearness of mind—save 
in moments of physical drunkenness, spiritual intoxication^ or 
passion. Literature awd philosophy nourished his imagination 

^ €f, Cainille Introductaiy Lecture at the Collegie de 

Fraitccg flth l>ec., 1011: ^ ^ * Tlic aticient civUtzed cities 

aod barbarian hordes^ eicems to bnve eonfiti^edijr oljeyed LnteirmJ 
force* which led it to merie iti a single hunmmty (l^ertif Bleue^ 
etb Jan^^ 101^). 

■ The Fomiation of the Greek People, Foreword, p. xvi, 

* Bo}ovf, p. 61, See the whok passage^ wMch is very remarkafale. 
Cf. A, Eleina^, L'lleil^isatimi da monde anHque, p. 1^0, and H, Q, 
Welkt Outline of HisUny (curious expUmation of Alexander^* character}. 

* AlrKondcr aroused in his soldiers on entluuiiajim bordering on 
fetishism^ such os woji nol known by any after him except Ca!siu' and 
Napoleon'' (Iteinneh, op, ciL, p. ITA)* 
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and fofiijicd his ihought. An assidumts reader af Hotner^ he 
zrishedt by kis conrage and magnanimity, ia re-emb&dy the 
hero of the lliad.^ A pupil of Aristotle^ he m^ed to the encycJo* 
po$die mind of kis teacher soifnelhing of bis east breaddi of 
conception * and of his faith in reason. He placed his geniiis 
and the military pmeer xchkh he had inherited at the service 
(f a certain idea of Hellenism which teas in the moral air of his 
day, took more dejinite shape in him, and was amplified by 
the very course of his victories. 

To be a Greeks in those days^ wa$,Jirst of alt, (o be contrasted, 
as a free entizen^ with the ” subject af a despot ; 

it was to cherish the pride of Salttmis ; was to aspire to a /idler 
imgeance on the erstwhile invader. In addition, the dazzling 
wealth of the East and the of myth and kgend — 

Dionysos^ Heracles^ Achilles^ the Argonauts—added their 
suggestion to those of national pride. But to be a Greek was 
also to fre conlrasied with the citizen of the narrow polls as a 
man who was fully a man just because he was a Greeks and whose 
worth lay in his culture^ What made the Greeks Isocrates 
proclaimed in his Panegyric^ was education not origin ; 
so every cultivated TTCTTaibe^vp/vos^ teas a Hellene, 

Ponhellenism thus conceived ended tfi 
Amid the everlasting wars of cities and conficts of pariies 
ti'hiek were exhausting Hellas more and more, the Wise Man 
to look for taw in his conseience^ for true Hberty in moral 
liberty, and/or kis true failierland ** wherever wisdom reigns 
Moreover^ the exiles^ tiiyless men the condottieri 

of antiquity, ready to go all over the worlds alone or in bands, 
for love of adventure or greed for gain^ put these costnopolitan 
tendencies—less nobly, it is true —info practice. 

In dwse ctrcumsiances, the magnijicent plar^ of a world- 
empire—rCjy iXa>v povopx^—founded by a philosopher- 
king, was bound to attract the ge^i ius who had sat at the feet of 
Aristotle, ** Being accustofned to Uace the circle of facts to 
soar into the sphere af idcas^^' he rose to the principle that there 

^ Alfxandor wnj ile$crnd&d ffoiu Aphllle^, In ihc Tr^nd he 
l>cri'<jnned a ceremony fit hia topib^ On the ‘‘ epic Ilie and ehivolroiifl 
bi»gty of the episode«e; G. Kodetp “ Notes mis' rhJstoire 
d^A^exalld^e,” in Reuue drs Etudes antitmnes^ xxv>L (1025), ^ 

* See E. EpEcrp ,Wr?inirejr de fiifiVofare mifienne: emtsideri 

forrime preceptmr it Alexandre k Grand, p. 454, 

* A. Reuifich, opp p, 173. 
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mujf be one $if%gie inmier fat men^just as there is onlif one sun 
id light the earths Besides^ did he not oftenDurds himsdf 
become the iSuii God, Ra ? Did he not Jind^ for the domination 
of the world, <$ basis in the supematurai ? * And^ % a strange 
metamorphosis^ did not the philosopher-king develop into a 
god-king ? 

No doubt Alexander first appears as the leader of (he rear 
of revenge on ihe barbarians and the colonizer of MediieTTonean 
Asia^ But his ambition^ the development of which we follow 
with keen inierest in Pari One of this book^ gradtioU^ carries 
him away. It makes him the heir of the Pharaol^ and^ tike 
tkem^ the incarnation of Ba ; it makes him the successor of the 
King of Kings^ in this capacity, too^ revered as a god and clad 
tviih ihe glory ” of which the Avesta speaks^ In Me?nphis, 

Babylon, in PersepoHs, he is into^caled with mystical 
grandeur anJ Oriental magnificence* Faying no heed to 
s^noiildering discontents, he drives on towards mysterious India, 

* ■ cwi the confitics of ihe earth Btd in all the exaltation of 
conquest he never loses a certain sense of and concerns 

himself with noble tasks. He is the discoverer of new lands^^ 
the organizer of majikind. He has sympathy with the conquered 
peoples, especiatty with the Persians^ who had greeted him as a 
second Cyrns.^ He wishes to unite nations and races—even 
by ties of blood—and to fuse two worlds in one. The polis 
continues to send out swam^, and Asia is covered with Greek 
diies I blit Alexander incorporates ** barbarians ” iji them. 
What is morcj he refuses to believe “ that the great cities of the 
East, in which the fusion of races of which he dreamed might 
find a favourable soil^ hud ceased to play their pari As he 
planned to mingle the races to establish concord and peaee^ so 
he sought to increase trade between the peoples to cnstirs their 
welfare:^ * 

^ Sre Hailrt, ** Xoles, tie./' W, ihid.^ xxvll pp. 20Sp 2rH!, 

* Sw •‘Notes, tlc.r vi, ihidu, (lOSO), pp* 

* pp, 34lp T'd- On the ^.od-kjng and the giv'cn to the 

Government hy the royal ixlipoUp sec pp. ^6 ft.; also Muret, 

and Huort, Anctent Persia^ both in this 

* See Jnrd^, in Revue des Etud&i grecques, xxxviii (lOSS), p. lilo, 
rev. Of Endresp Cei>graphiecheT Uurizont und Pftdtik bei Aiejcundcr 
d. Gt. 

■ See IlUttrt^ J^^cnia^ and iny Forewojtlp p. xvv 

■ Bfloir, pp. DO, 90, im, lOS. 110. 
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The imperialism of an Alexander n.'aa creative q/* a “ new 
order of things In his p&werfid brain he bore fruitful 
thoughts of human interest. Trutg one see tn this very 
complete hero one of ike most striking and noblest i^pes of man 
as a foree.^ 

At the end of Pori OnCt AI. Jougtiet draws a striking 
geographical picture of the Empire and shows how its founder 
had sketched out its organizatioa. Alexander hod to educate 
the barbarians to polUicat life and to restrain political life tn 
the Greek cities, which should become a kind of munictpio, 
ff«iJ so to reconcile liberty teitlt centralization. But divergent 
forces — conflicting interests, heterogeneous manners and culture 
— were soon at work, breaking np what the will of one man 
had unifed—without there being a jixed centre of the unity, 
as in the Roman Empire afterwards. Above all, nVfli ambitions, 
first of men and then of dynasties, undid Atexander's work, 
which was too hasty and loo immoderately extensive to hold 
together. 

Even if the idea of empire was not dead* yet, between the 
death of the Conqueror and the extension of the Roman power to 
the East, over a century goes by in which three several monarchies 
play a capital part * and compete niifA each other for svpremaeif 
and wealth. Indeed, it was just at (his timc,when the Eastw^ 
rent by confitcis, intrigues, and intestine WTitruJInoNff, that Rome 
grew great tn the »V#f, drove the Greeks from it, pressed forward 
to Macedonia, and set out Ob the conquest of the Mediterranean 
world,* 

The history and organization of this intemiediale period 
are admirably set forth by M, Jouguet, who dwells especially 
upon Egypt, for the excellent reasons which he gives. In this 
volume, chapters wtU be found dealing with a period of Egyptian 
eiviiizatioti which has not hitherto been sludied fully enough. 
They form a continuation to “ The Nile and Egyptian Ci\iliza- 
as they will themselves be completed by a later volume, 

' Sec Rciiwcl)'i} flue pajss(a;p». op, eit., pp. 201-12. On* euanat 
teniMn iinmwecl. thinking of lleinncli hiimsclf, when one imd-^ : '* We 
niBj- drcARi of whol he would have become, hii4 be liwd tiie utiuid 
span of men, {attend of dying in ihe flower of his youth like the heroes 
dLnd tlie son^ of thf 

' Below, p. 242. 1 Qcinw, p. IBO. 

‘See behnr, p, 17I>. On Homan imperioUiini, r/. Homo, Pnntifiw 
Italy, and Chapot, The Roman Empire, both in tliis series. 
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“The Roma):^ Bitipire So Egi/pt holds a piac^ in ih£ 
“History of Civilization” corresponding io iis great past^ 
its peculiar character^ its model adminisirationj and its wide 
injtuence.^ 

To undtrstand tf^c features of the Hellenistic age^ we mast 
realize (he importance of the cities. New ones were founded 
i^wessanili/^ hearing the names of kings and quemsJ- Theg 
exerted a pmcerful attraction^ and the extraordinary development 
of some was a veritable tecdufim—in pariiadar^ the grrncth 
of the huge Egifptian capiicd, ''‘marvellous Alexandria,'^ ^ 
M, Jougtiei rightly lays emphasis an the contrast presented^ in 
Egypt and in AsiOt by the city, which kepi some ckaracterisiics 
of the polis» and the bulk of the kingdom^ ichere the subject 
peopler the agricidiural proletariat^ worked under the eye of 
military colonies. “ The people^ which had been almost every' 
thing in the Greek commonwealths^ was no lofiger anythhig in 
the Hellenistic kingdoms.*^ * 

The population of the cities increased steadily, and became 
more and more mixed. Greece^ exkatisled, tacked mcn,^ if not 
brains ; Egypiianst JewSt in crowds, were HeUenhed^ and with 
Hellenic ctdture acquired some of ike rights of the diy.^ Therr 
tciw a remarkable economic deveU^fnentf to which technical 
knowledge was contributed by the Greeks and habits of industry 
by certain Asiatics. The new capitals of HeUenism — 
Antioek^ Pergamon, Rhodes — were cenires of a 
brilliant^ if limited^ intellectued aetivky, parity due to the 
initiative of the Kings, 

On the life of the spirit in (Ms HellentsHc age, Jouguet 
gives precise and illuminating indicationst btit is deliberately 
brief. They may easily be suppletnenied from other volumes 
in the ” History of Civilizutioo ”—” The Greek Spirit in 

^ See below» ^1. 

’ T)i«Tr were AJcxandriDfi in numbcrip HolenLoIseSt AniiocliAi 
ScleucdASp ApaDiei&fl^ L&odLoeias, a Stmtopiceia^ 

■ pp. 2Tfl> arft. 

* Maunce Croiset^ La Civitisutiim hAi^iyuCi Ui pi 

* Here we meel; tlie *vJewish problem", whiek will reappear in 

QiApotp TAe Raman Emptrt, and A. Israel and Judaism, 

both to be puhliBbed in this EeriefSi. For the eonboes of the KmpLre— 
Parthia, BnctrEiiiui^ India — see The Empite^ ^ifeiVal Pereitt, 

and India. 
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Religion*” in Greece*" Gi^k Thought*” and “ The 
Roman Spirit m Religion* Thought, and Art **—this last 
volumf might be entitkd Rome and Greece. 

in ih£ piae£ of a natianat Hierature^ an open-air ” Hiera* 
tttre^ as ii has been catkd^^ born of collective beliefs and public 
life, there appear the of lUemry men, v^ritlen for a Court 

and a limited public. Most of the traditional forms disappear 
—the epic^ in its primitive fonn^ ttogedp^ comedift 

the masterpieces accumtilated in the libraries tedgh upon 
men^s minds i there is borrmcing^ imitation. No douH cold- 
btooded erudition is sometimes lightened by ingenious care for 
fonnj happy realism, and even sineerity of feeling. Tbeocritos 
enriches poetry by the faithful and picturesque interpretaiion 
of ^?et/tan landscape and manners. Bui on the xohole this 
literature is arlijiciaty a 7}wsaic of reminiscencesy the patient 
composition of dUeitanti for dlieUonti; and it was just this 
cftarrtcifr which made it so easy to imitate and caused it to 
exercise a lasting tn^uence in htcr times.^ 

Art preserUs similar features^ It is scholarly^ dcligkiifig 
in mrtuosity and triumphing in realism. Marble and paint are 
asked to give the illttsion of life^ ivhich is reproduced in its most 
various aspects^ from the most pathetic to the most trivial.^ 

In the Ilellcnistie Cosn^opoieSy art had no objeid but 
individual enjoyment. Kings and private persons^ the new 
aristocracy of wealthy merchants^ demanded the same luxury 
as the gads. ” Formerly man subordinated himself to the gods i 
now he is their egiinf.” * Human personality e^unded; 
woman played a part of increasing tf 7 ij?orl£tw^. Sapped by 
individualism, the old beliefs fell to pieces ; individual 
conscience, which no longer had its armour of duties to the 
City and the national gods^ was troubled, asked questions^ soi^ht 
a ruU&ftife,^ 

In the intettedual ^ite, thought travelled tn netc directions 
—two very different directions^ the divergence of which would 
one day^ long afierwards^ lead to serious crises. 

^ A+ CrQUiet, In Hcinach., cit.^ p. ^04. 

* See H. Ouvr^, Les I^^orfttes lia^airts de ta penile grvcqw^ Con- 
ciusifflip p, 540p. and L^grond. La Poesie aicJtandrinc, for tbe olement 
of renovaUDn " and xnodemity in the Alexandrians. 

* See De Kidder and Deonnnp in Greece^ pt. i, ch. lx; pt. iv** 
ch. and Grenier, The Raman Spirit, pp. 242 IT, 

* Deonna, op. eiL^ p. 117* €f. Orenicr, op. cp/.* ppn 230 IT- 

* See Hobm, OTcefc ThoifgM, hk. iv, beginning. 
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In the eraiulion of Greek ihottgbU ve have seen an admirable 
logical effort creating reason, or mental logic, and then rejlation 
about reason itself, or theoretical logic. Season, rendered more 
modest and more prudent by this retvm upon itself, starting 
from a constructive sceplicieni, uiould inattgurate positive, 
experimental science. It has been possible to say tliat the 
first universities xcere opened in jUexandria and Pergamon. 
In coinpensaiion for rchat it lost on the Agora, Greek thought 
enriched itself tn Masemn. M. Alfred Croisei kas summed 
up in a fas vigorous, stdier pages nihot icas the incontestable 
greaiixess ” of the Alexandrian age : “ the indefatigable 

curiosity which at that time drove men's minds to midtipiy 
inquiries and information t« every direction. They wanted 
to know everything, to explain everything. They interrogated 
old texts , . . They iravelicd over the inhabited earth , . . 
They carried to a eery high pitch the study of the sciences 
properly so called, which tended to become definitely separated 
from philosophy . , . What is all this, if it is not the very 
principle of the scientific spirit ? ^ 

The other current combined, tn varying proportioTis, 
reasotiing and No doubt, many thinkers were seges 

preoccupied with moral life rather than speculedors. But there 
was no lack of eclectics who preserved and amalgamated the 
syst^s of the past, not without mingling Oriental super¬ 
stitions with philosophy. That, above all, was the great 
novelty. The mysticism of the Mysteries, irAtVA, among the 
Creeks, had attracted the masses by promising immortal life, 
salvation, to the inifiate, and had been contaminated by Oriental 
elen\ents—the warship of Isis the Egyptian, of Scrapia, of the 
Moth^ Goddess of Minor, of Adonis the Syrian, or of the 
Persian Mithra—now tcojt otfr the thinkers, and mingled 
with rational speculation to disturb it. The last constructions 
of Greek philosophy, Neo-Pytkagoreanism and Nea-PUdonism, 
were at once ike survival and the renuntiation of Hellenism,* 
Alexandria had become the “ meeting-place of the world 
a meeting-place of ideas and beliefs, and there o syncretism 

‘ “La TtfiOiifonnatltitl tnomlc dc riT«11fnisine,“ iji A, Reinoch 
op, ai„ p, 270. ' 

BH op- eit. pp, as, 
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aaj elaborated i^hich contained the gmns of a great future^ 
btii also of spiritual strife^ 

The liutorical subjeci-matier of the present volume 
a special character to the strong personality of the protagonist, 
of some of the Diadochi and Epigoni, and of secmdary per- 
aonageSi, adventurers^ kaders of rnercenary band$^ veho acted 
from personal ambition, unbridled individualism—o sfteer 
need of acting. This eiCaltaHon of selfish passions^ of tehich 
Greece u-as to die, furnished the Helleinistic monarchies zeith 
a supply of energy and talent. Here— and chiefirj in Part Ttco— 
we do not fi nd an unfolding tf social or mczital logic so 7 n uch as 
in other volumes ; it is chiefiy eharacters, circumstances,, chances^ 
that make history—a history full of tragedies. In short, con¬ 
tingencies appear in the foregrounds^ 

Fcf we can say tkaU in the economic sphere and in the 
intellectual spheref sotneihing survived of tl^ urnty^ rfa/i^d 
for a moment by Atevander, which answered a profound desire 
of the whole ol*<oupS/j}, IJg know of the distant relations 
of fliiii EasL We know that they never ceased to affect 
one afwther. In the bringing of these two worlds closer togetker 
lies the capital interest of the Hellenistic age, a.s 3/. Jougtiet has 
wdl brought out. The attempt at fusion was a noble chimera 
of Aksrander ; but “ the t>arriers . . . were now definitely 
down The Eastern world gn^ more and more Hellenhed, 
while Hellenism was barbarized Greece gove her language^ 
her literalHret some of her ideas and fashionst and some of her 
myths and gods. What the receirfd from the East was^ 
firsts ike idea of empire and king-worship and kmons in 
centralized administration^ the contagion of an emphatic, 
dazdmg art, and^ lastly, the mystical atmosphere. The Greek 
spirit “ plained into iltc dark depths of Oriental cosmogonies ” ® 
tchat it had r^eeied, in the triumph of reoson and moderation, 
established its sway over it again, 

^ Sec A- Causse, larael fl to vision dt thumanity, p. IfK, SMcrblotn^ 
Manuel de Vhist&iTe dra reiigmmt French cd., p. brings out th* 
dmraeter* at oncK mdIviduAlistic luid uiuvcr^aiistk, of all tSiii* syncretic 
movement. I niay rtfet to later volu4tics in tlua series on Israel and 
JesuSp 

* Below, pp. m-b* 107-&. • Below, p. 17^. 

*■ Deamw, In op. cit., p. 111. Cf. Cnusse, op. eft,, p* lOO, 

* G, Hi>dicri hltudes de phitosophie gri^apie, Pref. by E. Gilson, 
p, vii. 
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iti hooky so Uarned yei so eUrfative, /uii of elearltf 
iold nanaiivesy happy jaydiolo^cal obstrtaiions, and striking 
portraitSy the reader vcill appreciate our cotlaborator's eftreme 
cauiiott, “ The historian depends on kis sources** * and 
M, Jouguet complains of his oam too scanty sottrces, of kis 
wretched sources,^ Badiy served by the historiaTtSy 

too often dependant on the “ dreAirro of stone which “ are 
not so varied or so rich as they might be he has hod plenliftd 
evidence only for Egypt, thanks to the papyri. The sands and 
kditis of Egypt still hold many secrets.* Methodiecd researches 
and the exploration of inner Asia, hardly eommeneedf wUl, 
he belieces and desires, supplement and check the presetit 
work, tchieh is a prorisional inventory of our knoteiedge. 

Once again, our volumes appeal to the militant historian 
and present Atm tcilA vistas of conquests over the immense 
unknown world of the past. 

Henki Berk. 

* P. 23*. » Pp, 107-8, 231. * Pp. 393, 233-S. 

* P. 8»3. » P. 23S. 
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Tar. dagger-blow which struck down Philip of Macedon 
&t the end of the year 336,^ came near to shaking the power of 
the kingdom and making an end of the plans for war tit 
Asia which, in the previous year, the King had caused the 
confederate Greeks to accept as a national confliot.* But the 
youth of barely twenty, who was to be Alexander the Great, 
was able to take up an inheritance which might have slipped 
from feebler hands. On the pretext of punishing the murderers 
and their accomplices, he made away with suspect persons 
and caused his rights to be acknowledged in Thessaly, at 
Delphi, and at Corinth, where the representatives of the 
states belonging to the Confederation nominated him 
president of the alliance and Commander-in-Chief of the 
HcUcncs.9 A victorious expedition against the Barbarians, 
who were threatening his Northern frontier, took him to the 
Danube. * Meanwhile, Greece was restless ; a thunderbolt of a 
campaign, ending with the sack of Thebes, restored obedience 
and peace. ^ Alexander could then turn his forces against 
the Great King. In ten years, the Persian Empire was over¬ 
thrown and replaced by a Gncco-hlacedonian Empire, which 
soon split up into great monarchical states. Hellenism spread 
over all the East. 

The idea of an empire, that is, of a single power extending 
its rule to subject peoples of different races, was foreign 
to Hellenism. The Greek thought of the State only in the 
form of ft small republic concentrated in a city, whose 
magistrates, chosen by a citizen-body, exeietscd their 
authority over the city itself and over the country district 
surrounding it. The system of the City-state has been 
described in other volumes in this series,* and it has been seen 
that Hellenism conquered new domains only by founding 

^ exvn. voj, Hi, pp. 60^, 

• Died., 3tvi.®a.a. Cf. U. Koehler, in Un ; c/, below, p. 0. 

• Wildccn, in LIII. 1022, pp. OT If. 

• Viilic, In LVn. HX, p. 100 ; Cmi. vol. iii, 2, pp, 
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new cities. If a stronger city imposed her influence and 
autiiority on others, it was as the president of a confedera¬ 
tion, as a guardian over cities which were allied, but in theory 
independent- Athens and Sparta succeeded in transforming 
their hegemony into a true domination, but only for a 
time. One hears of their Empires and their imperialism, 
but in this ease we should take the words in a limited sense* 
for neither Atliens nor Sparta sought to incorpomte statea 
other than Greek into her Empire. Their eonecptioti was so 
strictly national that the avowed object of their policy was 
to unite the Greeks under their sw^ay to resist the Barbarians. 

True imperialism h of Eastern origin. In From Tribo 
to Empire it is tlie history of the East, dowm to the first 
millennium before Christ, which is related. There Messrs. 
Moret and Davy show how^ in primitive tribesi poiver 
gradually became concentrated in the hands of a king of 
divine character and right, and then these iww'crful 
monarehics, driven by the “ambition'* of their sovereigna 
no less than by geographical and economie needs*', sub- 
jugated the less developed ueighljouring peoples, and fiuully 
came into conflict one with another, founding from the Nile 
to the Indus, by conquest and by diplomacy, great empires 
inhabited by millions of souls^ But* vast as these empires 
were, they soon eeased to satisfy the aspiration!? of their 
masters. ^Dicy, as the vicars or sons of the gods, presently 
asserted their divine right to the empire of the world. Such 
ail ambition may even have made ib* appearance in the 
third millennium before Christ, in Babylonia^ No doubt, 
w'hen Naram-SJu (276S-t*T12) proclaimed himself King of 
the Four Regions, he only meant the regions of Mesopotamia^ 
and when Dungi, of the Dynasty of Ur (aljout 245G)^ assumed 
the same title* he was only thinking of the countries of Akkad, 
Elam, Subartu (jissyrm), and Aniurm (Northern Syria); 
but in their eyes the w^holc civiltzed world was contained 
within those limits. Their power was bestowed on them 
by the gorls, such as Eti of Nippur, ^Inrduk of Babylon 
guaranteed it to Ilauirmirabi and hLs successors. In Egyqit, 
in the time of the XVlIIlh atid XIXth Dynasties, Amoti-Ra 
bound all foreign lands to the fist of Phamoh. The .4ssyrian 
Kings called themselves “ Kings of the Universe and, from 
Tiglath-Pileser I (IIDO a.c.) onwards* they took over the 
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terms of the Biibylonmn roynl title, and became tn their 
turn Kings uf the Four Countries of the World. After them, 
the Achcemenids^ whose Empire absorbed all the empires 
of the Exists were Great Kings ”, “ Kings of Kings 
Kings of the Lands of the Wide World ”, and with the 
inheritance of Darius Alexander took up these pretensions 
to universal kingship,^ 

Once these pretensions had driven Darius 1 and Xerxes 
forth against Greece ; but since then the Great Kings, 
losing much of their military strength^ had erased to think 
of conquest in the Hellenic J^Iediterranean.^ The Pehi- 
ponnesian War and those whieh followed, relieved Iran of 
all anxiety on the western side^ The attemjsts to deliver 
the Greek cities of Asia from the Persian yoke, inspired by 
Lysjindcr at the time of the Sp4Lrt4i.n hegemony, failed 
because of the di\isions of the Greeks themselves, and the 
treaty of 387, named after Antaleidas, consecrated both 
the nile of the Great King over the shores of Asia Minor and 
the preponderant ipRuence of his diplomacy and lus gold 
in Hellenic affairs. 

The descendants of the great Darius were content with 
this hegemony ” by comiption ”, One o^ight have supposed 
that Artaxerxes ITT Ochns (358-3315)^ who liad rcstoied 
the Empire and rceovered Egypt {315}^ would have beep 
more dangerous than his predecessors^ When Philip had 
bud siege to PeriiithoSp thereby asserting his claim to the 
IfelltTspont, Oehus had broken with him and supported the 
Peri nth ians, and then sent a body of troops across into 
Thrace. But this was a defensive measure^ and the quarrel 
was with Maccdon* not with the Greeks, among whom Persia 
might iind allies, Tlien Ociius died, poisoned ; hk son Arses 
reigned but a moment; and Darius HI Codoniannus. who 
sueceeded him* could only think of defence* In sum^ the 
Great Kings seem to have renounced nil aggressive action 
in Europe, In Greece, on tlic contrary^ from the beginning 
of the 4lh century, we Find the idea growing up of a wrnr 
both of reprisals against Persia and of Asiatjc conquest. 

Isocrates/ of all writers, defended and spread nbroaid 
this idea with the most talent and perseverance. For fiJty 
years he never ceased to preach* in his writings* the ailianee 
* cxzrr* pp. isae-ais. ■ ccxxm pp. m ft. » ciiV. 
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states for revenge on the Barbarians, and tlie 
aequisition of great territories for colonization in Asia. He 
untiringly procUmicd that thejp kinship of blood and culture 
laid upon the Hellenes the duty of uniting, and that the 
superiority of their civilization made every attempt to 
establish their dominion over the Barbarians*i»ivfuI. This, 
in his eyes, was the only remedy for the ills of Greece; so 
it would cease to be torn by sanguinary conflicts and would 
find, in new cities founded in the land' conquered, a means 
of ^ttling the wandering horde of Ijantshcd men and of 
utilizing the rich activity of the Ifeilcnic peoples. The 
weakness of the Persian Empire, revealed by the expedition 
of the Ten Thousand and the Revolt of the Satmps in the 
reign of Artaxeraes If, made success seem certain. 

Such were the main theories of Isocrates; he hardly 
varied, except on the choice of leaders. After thinking that 
union should be c[feeted under the hegemony of Athens, he 
ended by turning his eyes towards tjTants’ and kings-^to 
Jason of Phette and to Philip of Macedon. 

Isocrates was not an original tliinker. Tlie unity of Greece 
as against the Barbarians was felt by all Hellenes, and the 
war of reprisals against the Great King was a theme familiar 
to the sophists, at least since Gorgias had treated it in his 
Olympic discourse {SOa). No doubt, it did not take a very 
profound observer to sec the need of expansion from which 
the Hellenic world was suffering. Cheeked in the West by 
the power of Carthage and the daily increasing resistance 
of the Italian peoples, it was manifestly cramped in a domain 
which had not been widened since the ftth century. On every 
side it overflowed its limits, casting upon the world, especially 
eastwards, its adventurers, raereennries, engineers, phi-sicians. 
artiste, and traders. The colonization which Isocmtcs had 
in mind the femndation of cities in the ™st tracts of j'Vsia 
Mmor, “from Cilicia to Sinope,” where the Barbarians 
would be reduced to the condition of “ Peritcci ’’—was in 
conformity with Greek tradition. One can. therefote, say 
that Isocrates was a forerunner; but he was not an originator, 
and even when, in a famous and prophetic sentence,^ he savs 
that It IS civilixation and not race which makes the Greek 
he IS only expressing tlie cosmopolitan tendencies of his day! 
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Yet, though his ideas seem to eettespond so well with the 
spirit of his time, it i$ very diOicuIt to trace his influence 
on contemporary polities. 

Are we to suppiose that his work had no far-reaching 
influence ? Certainly it did not touch the masses, whom it 
never sought to touch. It did not inspire the orators and 
statesmen of the Greek cities. Isoomtes s|>eaks of tliem with 
contemptp and it is indeed strange and significant that no 
echo of his thoughts is found even among the defenders of 
the Macedonian policy. 

The fact was, that Greece was engrossed in internal 
disputes^ and in struggles between the cities for hegemony. 
Xo doubt, tlic national patriotism whicli fmd awakened at 
the time of the Persian Wars was not quite de^id. It some¬ 
times revived at the call of statesmen^ But it had become 
far less general and far weaker, especiaUy since the power 
of Philip had arisen. Tliose who were perhaps most attached 
to the ideal of Greek Ul>ertics felt that these were threatened 
by the hegemony of the King, whose people stood outside 
Hellenism* It was quite forgotten that Persia was the 
liereditaiy enemy, and although Alexander was careful to 
proclaim himself the champion of the Hellenes, these con¬ 
tinued to be tlic sentiments of the Creeks duri ng the conquer, 
Greece took but little part in the enterprise by contributing 
soldicrs- 

Yet the writings of Isocrates must have had some effect. 
He was read evcryw^hercp and he numbered among his 
disciples many of those who became “ the intellectual guides 
of Greece If his own temperament and the ^tatc of the 
country prevented his having any direct influeuce on the 
peoples and their demagogues, he w as aware of it. He chiefiy 
sought to influence, and he did influenee* individuals of the 
seleet few. That is why—as it, unlike contempomry thinkers^ 
his mind went beyond the narrow framcAvork of the city, 
which wa.s certainly unfit to undertake the struggle against 
the Barbarians — ^hc did not liesitate to turn to kings tike 
Philip. 

Had Philip forgotten the speech which the writer had 
addressed to hhn in 340 ? • He at least seems to have adopted 
the spirit of it when he founded the Confederation of Corinth 
^ GXVtr, vot iii, p. 52^. * Tbe Spet^h ta Philip. 
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under his o^vn leadership, nnd cau^d himself to be nominated 
General (Strategos) T»ith full powers for the war acainst 
Persia, ** 

It is true that the ideas which animated Philip’s policy 
after Charoneia have been much disputed, and it has been 
denied that he conceived the intention of embarking upon 
an expedition against the Great King on a large scale. It is 
suggested that the troops which Attains and Piimienion led 
into the Troad in the spring of had no other mission 
than the liberation of the Oroeb cities of ^\sia, which task 
wasineumbont on anyone wlio wished for hegemony in Greece. 
Philip’s sole ambition, according to this theory, was to 
organi7£ Hellenism under the empire of MaccdonbA It js true 
that the King’s views were not those of the omtor. The 
piicification of Greece and the aspirations of national 
patriotism must have been for him a means rather than an end. 
He thought cliiefly of the greatness of his own kingdom. 
But it really seems that, to justify the domination of Maecdon 
over the Hetlenes, it was not enough to give the Greeks of 
.Asia their liberty. Philip, no less than Isocrates, most have 
s^n that the ilb of Greece had to be cured, and that, for 
that object, new lands and horissona must be opened to it— 

that is, that the plan of Isocrates must be realized, at least 
in part. 

Besides, it vras not Philip, but Alexander who was to 
conduct the war in Asia. Alexander, whose impetuous genius 
c^inly went beyond the ideas of Isocrates and the'plans 

He had inherited from his father that lucid mind which, 
giving hmi a clear view of wimt was possible, tempered the 
^our of his imagination and liis passion for adventure. 
He coneeivcfl vast designs, but he could put them off if 
necessary and approach hts object gradually. But he was 
not only Philip’s son ; his mother was tlic violent, ambitious 
Olympias, a pnnccss of wild Epeiros, who is depicted as a 
monster of extravagant pride. Given to mystical transports, 
she initiated m the oi^iastic cults of the Cabeiri, Orpheus 
and Dionysos, and it was even said that, like a Bacchante' 


„ !'■ 510; 1008, pp. ISO B.’ 

pp.^O ff Kaeret, in LTt p. 14 a. 1 
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she utved to surround herself with serpent familiars.^ With 
the same indomitable pride, Alexander was to show^ not her 
superstitiousness, but something of her religious fever, in 
the idea which he conceived of his person and his mission; 
he felt that he was of divine raee» descended from Heracles, 
perhaps the son of a god* Sometimes this feeiing showed 
itself in a repulsive way ; it even made him commit crimes i 
but onluiarily it animated a generous nature^ conscious of a 
high mission» sensible to friendship, and capable of every 
charm. Several monuments give us a notion of Alexander's 
features, as idealized by the art of Lj'^ippos {PL I), and 
tradition tdb us of the royal nobility of his bearing, of the 
fire of his glance, terrible in anger^ and even of the mysterious 
perfume which rose from his breath and his skin.* Alexander 
had all the physical and nmral gifts of a leader of men* and 
retained his ascendency over his soldiers to the end. Yet, 
little by little* his excessive genius isolated him in the midst 
of his comrades. With more enthusiasm and sincerity than 
his father, the pupil of ArLstotle^ who passionately devoured 
the J/iad, proclaimed himself the avenger of Greece* He also 
ha^l a widc^ conception of the greatness of Atneedoniu. But 
soon the East revealed a w'orld more in harmony with his 
temperament. Gradually we find him abandoning purely 
Maecdoniaii and Greek conceptions,, to adopt* and even to 
outrun* the Asiatic ideaL dreaming of the fusion of races in 
a world-empire. 

* nut., ^ pm^m, * 4. 







PART ONE 

AI.EX/\NDER'S CONQUEST 

CHAPTER I 

THE WAR OF REPRISALS» 

The force of about 10,000 men i^luch Philip sent into Asia 
had found a redoubtable opponent in Memnon of Rliodes, 
who commanded the Great King's merocuarics.* At tljc 
be^ning of Alexander’s reign, the Macedoniatis held only 
Rhortcion in the Troad and the great city of Abydos on the 
Hellespont, when Parmcnion was called hack to prepare for 
the departure of the great army. It crossed the straits in 
the spring of 334- 


I 


iU-EIXANDEB'S AlU[Y* 

It the army which Philip had organir-ed* We do not 
know its exact effectives. Alexander had left Antipatros 
12,000 foot and 1,500 horse, to proteet Maeedon and to watch 
Greece. The ttnops which crossed into Asia with the King 
may have numbered about 32,000 foot and 5,000 horse.* The 
phalangites or Foot-Companions {pe:xiairoi) formed the 
infantrj' of the line. Like hoplites, they wore heavy armour 
helmet, greaves, a small shield, and probably a leather 
cuirass fitted with metal—and their offensive weapons were 
the sword and, above all, the sarissa, the long, heavy pike 
with which the line of battle bristled. In the time of Alexander 
^i» sarissa varied in length, according to the rank in which 
its bearer stood, for all or almost all points had to stick out 
beyond the front line. The longest, which could hardly he 


Chief Mut^: ilrr., Anafc., U : ii.l2 ■, Diod., xvii.l«-39; Plat. 
Afei., 15-33; Curt., ill; Just., 

■ eeXL, pp. 802 IT. 

* CLVn, CLTUX, CIJX, and Nuctz«r]! ttd Cart. 

* Judekb, in ItTO, viii, p. 876 n. 2; CXm, vol. iii, 2, pp. 3lffi-52. 
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held except with botli hands, seems to measured about 
18 feet. It is possible that the men behind the Tiftli rank, at 
the beginning of a battle, held their pikes upright. But at 
this period the phalanx was not yet the compact and rather 
unwieldly mass ivhieh it became later* when, to make up for 
the inferiority of the soldiers and to prescrv'c its power for 
resistance and impact^ it w&s always in close, deep fontiation^ 
and, thougli still invincible in forward attack, when aecidenta 
of the gi^ound did not break the line, it was helpless if a 
niauctruAiTe of the enemy succeeded in enveloping it or taking 
it on the flanks Philip and /yexander ahvays managed to 
keep the phalanx mobile. 

The phalanx was divided into each probably 

recruited in a district of Macedonia. At first there seem to 
have been six or seven ; the strength of the ka!i& is reckoned 
at lp58G • this would give a phalanx of between 0,216 and 
10,752 men. Tlie therefore, must have contained three 
pentacosiaTchies of 512 niciip suMivided into smaller units. 
The smallest Avas the file {slickos) of 16 men. But the inter¬ 
mediate divisions arc less certain; from Arrian’s Anabasis^ 
there seems to have been a company, called the 
This may correspond to the iaxis of the tactienl Avritci^j an 
unit of 12S men ; this is approximately the strength of the 
I(^hiys of mcreenaTy armies like Xenophon's Ten Thousand. 
Bctw'een the file mid the lochos we iiiay presume that there 
was a tactical division corresponding to the emmoiia^ but 
it is not mentioned by the hlstoriuns of Alexander. It must 
have been a l>ody of 32 men, perhaps arranged in four files 
of eight (the siichos being really a double file).® Only excep- 
tionnily did Alexander* by doubling the files* give hU 
phalangites the formation of 16 men in depth, wiiieh became 
usual later. Jt is true that he airangtxl them in a compact 
mass but Eometimes each unit kept its 

independence and the space required for nmncetivring. Thus 
the Macedonian infantry of the line did not forget the example 
set by Epaminondas Avhen he disposed his offensive wing 
in deep order, nor the teaching of the great tacticians of the 
5th and 4th centuries^ such as Demosihenes and Iphiemtes^ 
The focAoi sometimes charged in cohmin (Aox-ot the 

* An-r, Attab.f iit.e.6 ^ iv.21, 25.2. 

■ But sice CJLviu* a-oL u, p, 4-^5 n, 3. 
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in cftch ni&.Tch]Tig one behind the other; these 
were the tactics invented by Xenophon. The taxeis of the 
phalniuc were commanded by tried oflicers, some of wiiom 
were later to play a jjart of the first importance — Perdieeas, 
Cocnos, Meleagros, Amyntas, Philip, son of Amyntas, and 
later Polyporohon. Cmteros, one of the chief men in the army, 
had commanded a taxis of the phalanx, and pcrlmps the 
whole phalanx. 

l^c Macedonian infantry of the line had an importont 
role in l^attle, but it was to the heavy cavalry of the hslairai, 
or CompHnions, tliat Philip and Alexander entrusted the 
decisive attack.^ AEaeedonia was a country* of horsemen; 
on their great estates, the nobles practised horsemanship 
from their youth up. For a long time the cavalrj* was the 
main strength of the national army, when tlie properly 
Macedonian infantry was doubtless formed entirely of the 
unequal contingents levied by the nobles on their lands. 
But Philip, who gave the phalanx its powerful unity, no 
doubt also gave more cohesion and strength to the l^ics 
of heavy cavaliy*. It may have been he who extended the 
honourable names of hetairos (Companion) and pezeJairos 
(Foot-Companion) to his soldiers, the title of heiairos 
having been hitherto reserved far the nobles who surrounded 
the King and formed his Council. 

The Mapcdoniaii trooper was armed with llie helmet, 
the metal cuiniss, the sword, and, above all, the sarissa. He 
se^s to have carried the shield only when fighting on foot. 
His horse wore only a blanket, and, like all ancient horsenien, 
the Macc<lonian rode without stirrups. The cavalry was 
divid^ into i7oi, recruited locally, At Arbcla. eight are 
mentioned; PJutareh mentions thirteen at the Craiucos. 
The total strengUi must have been 1.800 or 1,500 men. The 
W'hole cavaliy was under the command of the Hippareh 
Phi Iotas, the son of Pamicnion. One ijlf, that of Clcitos, son 
of Dropidcs, was called the Koyal He. 

Macedonia supplied also regiments of light infantry'. iTie 
name of hypaspists, by which they are called, originally 
applied ratlier to the arm-hearers of the Foot-Companions. 
But Philip, anxious to reduce the train and to Imve his 
troops alwaj-s ready for action, had eompelted Iiis phalangites 
^ Flaiunann, in Cvn. #.v. “ Uetairoit 
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to carry tlicir own victualji and anus; so one servant was 
enough for ten foot-soldiers, and there was only one for each 
horsantan. The hypaspists then became the pcltasts of the 
Macedonian army. They wore the short tunic and the large 
felt hat, the kausia,^ and were armed with a small shield and 
a short spear. During the Asiatic campaign, the hypaspists 
were divided into chili archies, of which we hear of four. As 
in the case of the Companions, and perhaps of the Foot- 
Companions, a chosen body of them belonged to the Royal 
Gua^ (agrmo). 

The Light cavalry was recruited chiedy among the allies; 
but there were, no doubt, Macedonians also among the 
sarissophoroi, who were armed and dressed tike the Pawnian 
horsemen, and performed the same service. We can imagine 
them, from the Thracian coins, with their trousers, leather- 
fringed cuirass, maned helmet, and spear. In battle, they 
had to prepare for and cover, by charging on the flanks, the 
attack of the cavalry of the Companions ; on the march, 
they were used as scouts and for intelligence work. The some 
was probably true of the Thracian prodromoi, who formed with 
the Pffionians an effective of f)0O horse. But of all the allies 
the Thessalian squadrons W’cre the most numerous, con¬ 
taining 1,800 horsemen in all. The contingent of the other 
Greek allies was not over 000. All these bodies, divided into 
ilai like tile Macedonian cavalry', were commaudetl by 
Macedonian olEcers. 

Tlic subject and allied peoples aUo supplied foot-soldiers. 
Diodorus mentions 7,000 Odtysians, Triballians, and lUjTians, 
armed as peltosts. In the manner of their nation. The 
infantry contingent sent by the Confederation of Corinth 
W'as as much as 7,000 men. Lastly, there were 5,000 
mercenaries. 

The army must have been foUow'cd by an artillery park 
and siege-engines. Alexander made use of light csatapults 
which threw javelins {euthjtona), machines for throwing 
stones (pnffntoMa), towers, and rams, aitd w'c know that his 
engineers aroused the admiration of contemporaries. The 
artillery and siege-train must, in some coses, have been a 
drag on the columns. Yet Philip had been at pains to cut 
down impedinimUi, and Alexander had decided that his 
‘ CCXKYHI, vol, ii. Tafcl 45; cxr. Tafel fl. 
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troops should live on the enemy eountry. For all that, the 
haggage-train must have been eonsidembte. It included the 
army-servants and the waggons which carried arms and 
camp-gear, and later it w'ould be increased by the soldiers* 
wives and children. In such a long and distant expedition it 
was an unavoidable biirdcn; but Alexander contrived to 
turn it to the benefit of recruiting. 

The Kuig always marched with the land army, and 
was accompanied by the Royal Pages (fiatnXittoi iruifitf) 
recruited among the young Macedonian nobles. A Staff of 
ten officers, the somaiophylakcSt formed his CounciL There 
were also body-guards, called sometimes somatgphylakes 
and sometimes hj'paspists, w'ith confusing results. La.st)y, 
the dlite of the army formed the Guard, composed of a detach¬ 
ment {ageTrta) of hypaspists, an He of Companions (the Royal 
lie), and perhaps also an agema of phaiangites. 

The fleet consisted of as many as 160 or even 182 ships, 
most of them of the latest type, for, though we still find 
triremes, there were many qiiadiiremes and quinquiremes. 
But at first the Macedonians never felt that they were really 
masters of the sea, and Alexander's communications with 
Macedonia were not certain until he held the coasts of Asia 
Minor and Phcenicia. The Great King had the ships of the 
latter nation on his side, and Alexander might always fear 
intervention on the part of the powerful Athenian navy. 

The uncertain attitude of the Greeks and the inferiority 
of his fleet, were, without doubt, the greatest dangers which 
threatened him. But we must not suppose that 5ie enemy 
whom he was to meet on land was to be despised. Persia 
could bring out against the Macedonians its multitudes of 
men and horses,’ The figures given by the ancient historians 
are too high and too divergent to be even mentioned, and 
modem criticism has greatly reduced them. The Persian 
army was, however, far more numerous than the Macedonian 
force. At Issos, for example, according to the most moderate 
estimate, against Alexander’s ^6,000 or 30,000 men. Darius 
could marshal 100,000. Oidy half took part in the battle.* 
Many of these hxiops were simply an undisciplined, ill-amied 
horde, but the Persian cavalry and, still more, that which 

• C CXXT II. pp. «0-T2, 77"B. 

■ GXVU, vol, lii, 2, pp. 354-S. 
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came from Baett-Una and Sogdiana, were excellent. There 
were warlike tribesmen from Ilyreania sitU Pnrthia. Best of 
all, tlnrre were the Greek mcreciiartes (10,000 at Issos). The 
two hundred sej-thed ears which Darius put into the line 
were an antiquated arm, wliich inspired no alarm among the 
Macedonians, but the elephants were a surprise. 

Yet Alexander’s little army was to triumph over all these 
obstacles. It owed this to its organization, its dash, and its 
power of resistance; it also owed it to the mditary genius 
of its leader. The reigns of Philip and jVlexander are u turning* 
point in the history of war, which liad never before been 
conducted on so grand a .scale. Not only was the theatre 
of operations of a size hitherto unknow'n, but no previous 
Greek army had sought and gained such decisive advantages, 
These were not the old luittles, limited in effect, in which the 
victor was content to remain master of tlie field selected, 
and was unable to follow up his advantage to the end or to 
annihilate the forces of the enemy, Alexander gave military 
strength its full power; in developing the cava by, he created 
not only the instrument of attack, but also that of merciless 
pursuit, which alone could turn defeat into rout. Ills forced 
marches are no less justly famous than tiis thunderbolt 
charges. Now, it is these latter which decide the fortune of 
the battle. At the head of his Companions, massed on the 
right and covered on the extreme riglit by the light cavalry 
and light infantry, the King hurts himself on the enemy’s 
centre. Tlic right wing of the phalanx supports or renews the 
atUck on the opposite line, while the teft wing, which com¬ 
prises the otlicr part of the phalanx, some light troops, and 
the cavalrj’ of the allies, advances more slowly, to hold the 
enemy s right. Such, roughly, is the plan of a battle of 
Alexander. But his warfare is not made up entirely of battles, 
and the Jfaeedonian army seems to have been as adrnimhle 
in the marches whicli prepared for battles as in the battles 
themselves, Alexander unceasingly made his troops more and 
more mobile, and made wonderful use of Ins light corps. At 
t le head dF his lij'paspists, liis AgriajiiaTis, thnt ineompaiuble 
corps of iavelia*men, and the ilai of bis light ca^-alrv, he 
conquered the most inaccessible tribes by daring raids, turned 
the most difficult positions, and forced the most stubbornly 
defended passes. Lastly, m addition to the fighting army, he 
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succeeded—for the first time in Iiistory—in organizing a real 
army of otscupation in the conquered Satrapies. 

II 

FllOM THE GftANICOS TO ISSOS 

While the fleet was collected in Lake Cercinitis, ready to 
tahe the sea hy Amphl polls and the mouths of the Str^iiiion, 
Alexander, setting out from Pella, led his army by land in 
twenty days to Sestos in the Chersonese, and, leaving 
Pannenion to transport it over to Abydos, Jiimself made for 
Ehens, where he sacrificed to Protesilaos, the first liero slain 
in the Trojan tVar. Tliere he was joined by the fleet, and 
sailed with it, steering his own ship, to the Dnrdanian shores. 
At the Port of the Adiieans, near Ilion, he landed, and after 
casting bis spear on the ground, in sign of conquest, he set 
up altars to Zeus Apobaterios, to Athene, and to his ancestor 
Heracles, Tlien, clowned with gold by the pilot Menoctios, 
he went up to Ilion, and dedicated his own arTnour in the 
Temple of Athene Uias, taking in exchange a suit which 
had been previously offered there. Finally, having ^en 
visited by the Athenian exile Chares, the lord of the princi¬ 
pality of Sigeion, he bid a wreath on Ilje tomb of .\ehilleg, 
while that of Patioclos was similarly honoured i>y Hephas- 
tiou.i We have no reason to doubt tliat when Alexander 
bchavfd in tliis theatrical w'ay he was sincerely imbued with 
Hellenic patriotism, pride in belonging to the divine race of 
the hctxtcs, and the feeling that a time was coming worthy 
of a new Homer ^ but it is also plain that all these actions were 
skilfully calculated to strike the imagination of men, and to 
con\nnce the world that a new Achilles was arming for the 
traditional feud of the Greeks (Mnrch-April, 334). 

From Ilion, Alcx.-inUer rejoined the army, which was 
awaiting liim at Arisbe, Tlicnee, by way of Pcniotc, the 
neighljutirhood of Ijimpsacos, which sent him an emboiisy 
with the learned Anaximenes, the upper valley of the Practios, 
Colome (Bua Tepe, near the vilbgc of Ambadurah), the 
valley of the Kemer ChaT, Hermoton (or HcrmasoiO, the 
massif of Pityus, which he turned on the North, and Priapos, 

» Atr,, Anab^, t.tl.ft-lli.Z f Died,, sviLlT.a B, i Radet, in 
IiXXZVin, lDll-14, p. US. 
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wlicre lie left a garrison, he arrived, in tlie evening of the 
fourth day, in the lower valley of the Granicos.^^ 

The Persian army, composed of 20,000 Asiatic horse and 
20,000 Greek mercenaries, commanded by a t>ody of Satmpi 
and nobles, was iraiting for him, dmwn up near the right 
hank, on a rise of the ground which foUows the river for three 
miles, a little below the village of Chinar Kopruk. It was 
in two echelons, the cavalry in front, ready to charge the 
Macedonians as soon as they set foot on the hank, and the 
Greek mercenaries liehind, on the higher part of the ground. 

Aleninon of Ithodes, who appreciuted Alexander's army at 
its true value, would liave allowed it to advance unopposed, 
while the fleet, one of the chief forces of the Empire, carried 
the war into Macedonia, relying on the Greek states, which 
would eertainly hove been woo over by gold, the first successes 
of Persia, and hatred of Macedonia, But Persian pride, and 
also suspicion of their foreign adviser, blinded the Satraps to 
the wisdom of his plan, and Arsites, the Governor of Phrygia, 
declared that he would not allow a single house in Ids Satrapy 
to he burned. 

In the Macedonian camp, Parmenion advised that they 
should halt and wait for the morrow, to tire out the patience 
of the Persians, who would not dare to cross the river and 
w'ouid end by abandoning the ground. Alexander drew the 
army up in battle-order. “The Gianicos,” he said, “cannot 
stop men who tmve crossed the Hellespont.” 

The traditional |^st of the King of Macedon was at the 
extreme right of his army, and the Persians must have 
expected his attack on their extreme left. They arc said to 
have been deceived by a clever manceuvte of Alexander. 
I’Vhile the cavalry and some light troops attacked the extreme 
right of the Persians, Alexander, at the head of the 
Companions, advanced obliquely to his left, and, leaping into 
the river and allowing the current to carry him to a point 
rather lower down on the opposite hank, charged the enemy's 
left wing near where it touched the centre of the line of battle. 
The valour of the King and the dash of his Macedonians 

* JudtiLh, in 1WW, pp. For the balllr of the 

Grutico^, §ee JiMef KiriJi ** Dcr Kfimpf lun d^n Gnaii£ko^riber;giui|f und 
<1^ Btrategbiclie Problem dcr IsaoAschJacht,'* in Mitu^Uttngfn det 
Icmrijt ktuiiBixhfT PhUolo^m m IVicn^ i No. flS, 
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overcame resistance. The Persian line was broken and the 
redoubtable cavalry fled on all sides. The Greek mer- 
cciiarics were still a menace; but they saw the defeat of the 
Persians, they had no orders, they did not know where to 
move. Advantage must be taken of the perplexity into which 
tliis uncertainty threw them ; foot, Iiok*, and all came up to 
storm the position. It was taken, after terrible bloodshed.^ 
Thus the Persian army which might have defended Asia 
Minor as far as the Tauros was annihilated. To the very 
entrance of Syria, Alexander had nothing before him but the 
garrisons left in the towns {May, 33^).* 

Alexander’s attitude after the Ijottle clearly shovrs the 
signideunce of his undertaking. The two thousand Greek 
mereenaries who escaped the massacre were sent to do forced 
labour in Maeedonia. These Greeks liad fought against the 
cause of Heljenbm ; and that was the cause which Alexander 
wished to make triumpliant, The dedication of the three 
hundred Persian panoplies offered in the Parthenon said as 
much : Jfcawider and t/ie //effene# eafcqai ikeLaredeemomans. 

The first result of the victory was the submission of 
Hcllespontine Phrygia, The Satrap Arsites was dead, and 
Parmenion had taken possession of Dascyleion, the capital 
of the Satrapy. Alexander left this province under the 
command of Galas, and marched on Sardis, the ancient 
capital of the Kings of Lydia, and tlie largest Asiatic city 
in Anatolia. Mithrincs, who was in command of the fort, 
surrendered it. 

Having taken Sardis, Alexander ndvaiiced on Ephesos, 
wliich he reached in three days. Like almost all Greek cities, 
Lphesos was rent by factions. The demoemts, who were 
hostile to the Persians, had seized the power during Philip’s 
reign; but Autophradates had overthrown them, and the 
oligarchical party, led by Syrphax, now ruled, in the interests 
of the Great King and with the support of Memnon, who had 
fled to Ephesos after the Granicos. Another enemy of 
Alexander, Am>Titas, son of Antiochos, who had fled from 
Maccdon on the death of Philip, was there with a forec of 
Greek mercenaries. On the approach of the Macedonians, 

* LVH. IDOa, pp, 3D3— l. For a contrarv view, Jtce Lehiiumit* 
Haiipt. m tVD, lOtl, pp. ■ CXXV, p. 338 n. 1. 
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revolution bloke out in the city* The dentoeruey was 
restored, uod SjTphax and his family were stoned to death* 
Alexander recalled the exiles and won over the powerful priest' 
hood by assigning to Artemis of the Ephesians the tribute 
which the city previously paid to the Great King. 

The enemies of Alexander had fled from Ephesos to 
Miletos, and to Miletos the army and fleet turned* Hegesi- 
stratos^ who there commanded the mercenaries in the service 
of Darius^ had thoughts of betraying the place, but, on 
the arrival of Memnon, he changed his mind^ and the city 
had to be besieged- It was a hard siege^ for, although the 
Macedonian fleet had succeeded in establishing itself on the 
islet of Lade, and so could blockade the harbour^ the Persian 
fleet was moored on the promontory of Mycale, which coiti^ 
manded the northern entrance of the Latmic Gulf. However, 
the Macedonian ship$ were able to avoid a battle with these 
superior forces, whUe maintaining the blockade^ and 
Alexanderp by occuying Mycale with his land troops, prevented 
the Persians from mooring, so that they were so to speak 
blockaded on the sea. The garrison of mercenaries could 
not hold out, and the city was taken after several asmult^ 
(July* 

There remained Halicamassos, the ancient capita! of 
Mausotos, the son of Hecatomnos, with its two citadeb^ 
that of the Island and that of Salmacb. Mausolos had been 
succeeded by his brother Idrieus^ and later by Ada, the 
lattcr^s widow and sister^ But Pixodaros, a third son of 
Hecatomnos, afterwards compelled Ada to flee to Alinda, and* 
after first thinking of alllanee with Philip, had turned to the 
Persians, and bad given his daughter to the Satrap Orouto- 
bates.^ Old Ada came to meet Alexander, who restored 
the Satrapy of Catia to her, and she adopted him as her son^ 
But to exercise the rights thus acquired, it was neeeasaiy to 
take Halicarnassos. 

All Alexander’s enemies had collected there—Memnon* 
Amyntast and tiie Athenians Ephtaltes and Thrasybulos. 
After the fall of Miletos, Alexander had unwisely dismissed 
hia fleet- So he could not obtain a complete victory at 
Halicarnassos. He took the lower town, but the two citadeb 
reniaincd m the hands of the garrison, and he bad to leave 

* CCXL, pp- ; CTIL ** Ada,'" etc. 
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SpOOO foot-soldiers and 200 cavalry under Ptolemy before the 
strongholds The neTct year, Meninon showed the young 
conqueror that one does not renounce the use of the sea with 
mipunitj\ 

From Halicamassos^ Alexander made for Lycia* where 
he met no great rtsUtanee. He had to take Ilypama, which 
w'as held by mercenaries^ hut made terms with Telniissos, 
Phaselis, and the cities of tlie Xanthos valley^ and, going up 
the ri ver^ campaigned in the mountainous Hinterland * the 
Mylias, in these winter months; then, avoiding Termessos, 
which was unfriendly, he returned to the coast at Phaselis. 
by the passes of the Ajy'candos.^ 

Paraphylia and, beyond it, mountainous Pisidia^ which 
Alexander was now to enter, belonged to the Persian Empire 
only in name. In fact, the cities wer^ independent, and there 
w^as rivalry between them. Their quarrels proved useful to 
the conqueror. From Phaselis to Perge, the army inarched 
in two columns ; a kind of nank-guard followed the mountains 
by a road prepared by the Thracian pioneers, while Alexander 
and the mass of the army took the coast road, which was 
passable at the time in consequence of North winds—excep¬ 
tional m those parts—^which seemed to hold back the sea 
to let the King proceed. On the way^ he received the sub¬ 
mission of Aspendos and of Side, an .Eollan colony ; but he 
did not stay long enough to complete the conquest of the 
countrjv He left this task to the Satrap of Lycia, to which 
Pamphylia and Pisidta were attached. From Perge Alexander 
set out for Phrj'gia* Going inland again by the valley of the 
Istanos and forcing the pusses in spite of the opposition 
of the Termessians, he treated with Selge, the enemy of 
Termessos, went on to Sagalassos, which he tookp then, by 
Lake Ascania, reached Ceteme, where he left 1,50Q men to 
receive the submission of the thousand Carians and hundred 
Greek mercenaries who were defending it^ and finally came 
toGordi on (Bela-Hissar),* There he found reinforcements from 
Mneedon and Greece^and was rejoined by Parmenion, who had 
taken a part of the troops from Lycia to winter at Sardis. 

^ At PhiuseliB the plot of Alexander of L^iieestiB dyleovel 1 ^c!« 
life brothers liod beeri Idlled ia ase, Oft the Bcoessioft, This 

Alexander waa executed later. 

» COXXXVI, p. 225. 
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Thus ended the first eainpalgn of the expedition to Asia. 
Alexander had shown remarkable prudence. In Ijattle bis 
rule was to drive straight at the head of the opposing army, 
but on the march he was able to resist the impulse to press 
on to the centre of an Empire whose weakness he had been 
able to feel at the very' first contact. He wanted to 
make sure of a solid base of operations. This was all the 
more necessary because the Persian fleet might at any moment 
assume the masterj' of the sea and arouse the hostility of 
Greece on his rear. He could not go far into Asia until lie 
was sure that the forees of Antipatros would not have to 
meet a pressure too strong for then^. In the conflict on 
w'hich Alexander liad engaged, the svmipathies of Greece 
were on the whole with the Persians^ and Memnon knew 
The idea of u war of revenge against the Earbarians did not 
make Macedonian hegemon}*' any more agreeable to the Greeks. 
Yet the readers of Isocrates could already see the aecomplbh- 
ment of the projects which the great WTiter had proposed to 
Philip. By the conquest of the sca-boiird provinces and of 
Phrygia, a vast district reaching as far as the Sangarios was 
opened to Hellenic colonization, and even Maecdon might 
be content with this increase of territorj^ if more daring 
undertakings were fated to fail. 

It was quite c^ertain that Alexander would not be content. 
He had called himself the avenger of Greece, and had begun 
tlie war in the cajxicity of Strategos of all the Hellenes, but 
he meant the ivar chiefly to serve the greatness of Macedonia^ 
That b why there were so few Greeks in the army, whieh 
was mainly Macedonian ; the Macedonians alone were 
ifuflicicntly attached to the royal house of tJicir country to 
follow' Alexander in an unilertaking for which Asia Minor 
was already too small a prize. Isocrates had proposed two 
plans I one placed the frontier of the domain to lie conquered 
for Hellenism at the Halys, and the other ix^tusisted in the 
annihilation of tlie Persian Empire.^ Philip would perhaps 
have been content with the former i the I'letoriirs of Alexander 
were to go beyond the limits of the latter. He Cfnikl not, 
therefore, remain long at Cord bn, wiierc the incident of the 
Gordian Knot, which need not be related here, gave him 
a promise of the empire of Asia and perhaps of the world 

* Isocfh, FhiL, 1K0+ 
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(May, 335).^ He even started without waiting for the 
complete disappearance of the storm which was gathering 
in Greece. 

In the winter of 334, Darius had at ln^t decided to give 
Memnon the chief command of the fleet. The kttcr tried to 
carry out a plan ’which might have been disastrous to the 
Macedonian. He had many Phoenieian ships> ten vessels 
from Rhodes, ten from Lycia, tlmee from ^laUos and Soli, 
and met^enaries. In Greece, there ’nas talk of a landing by 
Memnon, and there was great cxeitea>cnt In Euboea. Bui the 
Rhodian first turned his attention to the islands. lie 
recaptured Chios, which was delivered to him by the 
c>ligarchical party and its leader Apollonides, and then^ 
proceeding to LesboSp reinstated the tyrant ^iristonicos at 
Mcthymna, whence he had been driven out by Chares^ and 
laid siege to IMitylcne* The city was still holding out when 
Memnon died. Dari ns may not have realized aU that his 
death meant to himself. Aiitophmdate^ and his nephew 
Phamal>azus took command of the fleet;, pending the decision 
of the King, who seems to have called a kind of Council of 
War, at which Memnon’s plan was abandoned. The King 
resolved to place himself at the head of an iirniy and to 
march against Alexander. Autopbmdates and Phamabazus 
’were confirmed m their command. They liad overpowered 
Mitylene, which was compelled to drive out the Macedonian 
garrison* to recall the exiles^ to make terms on the basis of 
the Peace of Antalcidas, and to submit to the tyrant Diogenes. 
Phamabazus had recaptiircd Milctos and tJie lower city of 
Halicamassos. But, although the two commanders kept their 
naval forces, they had to give up their mercenaries, since 
the idea of a landing in Greece was abandoned* and these 
■went to swcU tlic amiy which Darius \vas preparing at 
Babylon. Alexander had* however, seen his mistake in dis¬ 
missing his fleets and had given llegeloehos and Amphotcros, 
the brother of Crateros, the task of forming a new one. There 
was nearly a serious conflict with the Athenians^ who com¬ 
plained that Ilegeltjchos had seized vessels coming from 
tlie Euxine* and they would, perhaps, have taken action 
viiih a strong squadron if their ships had not been restored 
to them. Greece was restless at the prospect of a decisive 
^ Hodet, in LXXXVlIk Xait. Jip- 
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bftttle between Darius and Alexander. But, now that 
Memnou's plan was given up, a victory in Asia could not fail 
to stop all mcllnations to Tcbellion^ Therefore^ as soon as 
Alexander learned that Darius was marching towards Cilicia^ 
he hastened to forestall luni+ He left Gordion in the summer 
of 333. 

At Ancjrra, whither he went first, he was met by an 
embassy from the Paphlagonians. From Ancyra he was able 
to reduce Cappadocia as far as the Halys, and even a little 
beyond it; then he turned south and entered Cilicia^ forcing 
the CUielan Gates (the passes of Gulek Boghaz). Aisomes,^ 
the Satrap of Cilicia^ fled before he had time to lay the 
country' waste or to bum Tarsos. At Torsos, Alexander fell 
ill after bathing in the Cydtios (the incident of the physicbn 
Philip), and his advance was delayed, but he had sent on 
Pomienioa to occupy the j^asases (KaTonluk-Kapu) between 
Cilicia and the plain of Issos, watered by the Pinaros, and 
those between that plain and Sjria (the Merkcat and BaUan 
Passes), Ue him&elf, after taking Anciiialos {perhaps to 
secure the road from Laranda and Iconion), inarched on Soli, 
which surrendered, reduced the Cilician hUlmen by a seven 
days* raid, returned to Soli, where he established the 
democrats, and at the same time learned of Ptolemy's 
victory over Orontobates in Caria, the EaU of the citadels 
of Halicarnassos^ Myndos, and Caunos^ and the submission 
of Cos. By Tarsos, he made for MaJlos^ w^here he was informed 
that Darius was at Sochi, m SjTia, two days' march from 
the Syrian Gates, Alexander hastened to meet him, crossing 
the plaui of Issos and going through the gorges of 
Merkez, until he reached MyTiatidos in Syria, not far from 
Alexandretta* 

At Sochi the King of Persia had ground favourable to 
his cavahy'. He did not, however, remain there, but, by the 
passf^s of the Amanos (Arslan Boghaz, Koprak Kalessi), he 
fid™nced to the plain of Issos, where he w'oukl not have room 
for deploying his squadrons. He arrived there when Alexander 
had already left the placc^ According to the story, Darius 
meant to meet Alexander, having grown m^patient of waiting 
for him in vain ; but it h possible, as has been maintained, 
that the Great King left Sochi when his adversaty'^ was already 
in Syria^ and intended to turn Idm, in order to force him to 
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give battle*^ In any case^ in this critical situation, Alexander 
at once turned about^ and marched straight for the enemy. 
Going once more through the Syrian Gate$t whiebt strangely 
enough, were not guariied, he entered the plain of Issos, slowly 
deplojing his line of battle more and more, opposite the 
Persian army, which was dmwTi up beyond the Pinaros.* 

The story of the battle cannot be told in a few words. 
The victory was complete, and, as always, it was decided by 
a charge of the King and the Companions on the eentre, 
where Rarius was stationed, Alexander succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing the enemy from enveloping his wings, and be managed 
to stop the pursuit in time to return to the support of his 
left wing, which was 3 rielding, and to defeat the Greek 
mercenaries of the Great Kingp who, taking advantage of a 
gap which appeared in the line, were already surroiinding the 
Macedonian phalanx (autumn, 33^). Darius flcdp giving the 
signal for a general rout, and leaving his wife and child in 
the hands of the victor, who treated them generously* 

' CXVU, 2fid ed., vol. Lu, 2, pp, BlbUDg^phy in CXXVi 

p. 305 n, 1. Cf. Ajt., ii^ll ; Diod., xvil^ ; Cyrt+, 

Uia IT.? PoU^ xUA7~^Z. 

^ Or perhaps, as Ct. Bourgeois sug;ge5t5h the 
M. Diculofoy, Ijl BataiUc d^Issus ± anslyi^f eritlque d^un ixtanuscrit 
da Ct. Hoaig^^oifl/' Mim^ dc FAcad* des Intcripfumt et 
vdL xxKix (1314), pp. 41-73. For the battle, see also J, Kdl^ ** Ber 
Kmiipf um den ^r^kosiilbergaDg imd das utratcglsche Probtem der 
liWMschlacfat/^ in Miif. efcs Fttrins fdimUcher PhUolagm in W'Icn* 
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PHCENiCLA AND EC^TT 


Darius was fleeing towards Tliapsacos, with barely 4,0D0 
men ; other bodies of fugitives made for Asia Minor, where 
Alexander s Satraps dispersed them; 8,000 nicrocnaries 
escaped to TripoUs in Phoenicia, whence several went to 
Cyprus, and from there to Egypt. 

But the most important consequence of the battle was 
tlic effect produced in the Greek world. Ptolemy’s victory at 
Halicornassos had only partly kept the Carian coast in the 
power of Alexander, and Pbamabazus had reduced Tenedos 
and then Sigeton, the domain of Chares, who was compelled 
to go over to the Persian side. The friends of Persia did not 
yet despair of raising Greece, and w'cre in communication 
with Agis, the King of Sparta. In Athens, Demosthenes 
was foretelling the dow nfall of Alexander. But the Persian 
squadrons were defeated among the Cyclades and in the 
Hellespont, and when Phamabazus and Autophradates 
attempted another demonstration off Siphnos with their 
hundred ships, the Greeks did not dare to move. Agis, it 
is true, went toHalicamassos to ask for ships, men,and money. 
Then came the news of Issos. Greece received it with stupe¬ 
faction. Agis alone persevered in his purpose, but after the 
defeat of the royal army tlie Persian admirals considered 
that they could not give him more than ten ships and thirty 
talents, with which he recruited troops in Tienaron and tried 
to raise Crete, 

Tlie Persian fleet was now the only serious danger in the 
West. The Pheenieian coast might serve it as a base. Accord¬ 
ingly, leaving Darius to take refuge in Babylon, Alexander 
proceeded to Arados, while Pannenion w'aa sent to Damascus, 


* Chief sources t 
Plut., Ala,, i 
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whither, at the time of Issos, Cophen^ the son of Artabnzus, 
hud taken the baggage of Darius. 

The Phcenician cities were prosperous under Persiati 
rule, wliieli allowed them real itidependence. Since the fall 
of the Athenian Etnpire* they had no longer had to fear the 
commercial rivalry of Athens* United among themselves, 
and united to Persia^ to whom they gave the masterj'^ of the 
sea* they might have been a formidable obstacle to Alexander. 
But they were divided. SLdon had taken part in the Revolt 
of the Satraps in the time of Artajccrxes 11 ^ and remembered 
the reprisals which that king had taken; and Arados 

had remained neutral. Gerustmtos, King of Arados^ was 
with the Persian fleet, but the city, which owed more of its 
wealtli to its possessions on land than to its trade, neither 
could nor would resist. Straton, tin? son of Gerostratos, 
presented Alexander with a golden wreath^ and delivered 
the town to hini^ with r^lamthos, Sigon, and Mariamnc. 
By bios and Sidon surrendered some time afterwards. But 
T\tc was to check Alexander* 

He was at Sidon^ when an embassy came from T^’re, with 
the royal prince Azcmileus at its head. Tyre w^ould have 
maintained its neutrality, but Alexander did not desire this. 
As a descendant of Heracles* he demanded the right of 
sacrificing to the national god Melkarthi whom the Creeks 
called Heracles of Tyre, The Tyrians refused ; if Alexander 
entered the sanctuairy of Mclkarth os n king, it would luean 
tlmt the god gave him the power over his city and consecrated 
him as the lawful heir of the Tyrian Kings. No doubt this 
was exactly what Alexander wanted, Tlierefore the decision 
had to be left to force of arms. 

So began the famous siege of Tyre^ which was to last 
seven months (January to August, fl32)J The new town, 
where the Tyrians had shut themselves up, was on an island 
with tw'o harlxiuT^, tlie Sidoziian Harbour on the north, and 
the Egyptian lIorlKiur on the south. With nrateriab taken 
mostly from the old city on the mainland. Old Tyre, .4!cxander 
built a mole out towards the island. But when the strueture 
reached deep water, difficulties increased, and one day a 
TjTian fire-ship succeeded in burning the end of the mole and 
the engines which the Macedonians were setting up on it. 

1 CXLIU. 
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It was plain that Tyr^ i^uld only be taken by a blockade by 
land and water. This was wtiat had given the TjTian$ conti- 
dence« The Persian fleet was mistress of the and they 
thought that they could count on the help of Carthage^ whither 
they may for a moment have contemplated sending their 
women and children. But the envoys from Carthage had 
refused assistance and the Persian fleet was about to break up 
of its own accord. 

For the Persian fleet was made up of Pheenician and 
Cj'priot ships^ Now^ most of the Pbocmcian cities were in the 
bands of Alexander^ and this fact made the Cypriots inclined 
to favour him. Spontaneously^ the Persian fleet dispersed, 
the crews rowing the ships back to their homes. The Kings 
of Arades and By bios set the example. Presently Alexander 
had eighty Phoenician ships^ about ten vesseb fmm Hhodes, 
as many from Cilicia and Lycia^ and the Cj^iriot contingent^ 
which included the ships of Pnytagoras^ the hereditary ruder 
of Salamis. 

While his preparations were being eompleted, a ten dayst^ 
raid enabled him to reduce the Arab pillagers of Anbilebanen, 
Iturseans and Druses. On his return he found the fleet 
ready and the 4,000 meieenaries whom Clcandros had raised 
for him in the Peloponnese waiting* Tyre was attacked by 
land and blockaded by sea. For a long time it held out. At 
length the southern w^Us began to yield* and the Macedonians 
effected an entrance into the town. At the same time* the 
tw^o harbours were forced. There was frightful carna.ge. The 
Tyrians put up an obstinate resistance in the Agenorion. 
T^c furj' of the Macedonians was at its height; during the 
siege they had seen their captured comrades thrown down 
from the walls. Alexander treated Tjtc severely. Eight 
thousand Tyrians were massacred in the last struggle. 
Only those were spared who had taken refuge in the Temple 
of Melkarlh, among whom w^ere King AzcmLlcus and the 
envoys fmm Carthage* Thirty^ thousand persons were sold 
as slaves. The sangi-iinary success was celebrated by feasts to 
Heracles, 

Tlic fall of Tjtc created a great impression and Imd 
important eonsequences. The kingship seerm to have been 
aboltshed ; henceforward we only hear of Phrurachs in Tynw, 
The city Ijecame a Macedonian garrison* Lastly, and above 
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aUi in T>n^ there fell the greatest centre of that Phcenician 
civQjzatjon wliieh predominated in Syria and might have been 
an obstacle to Hellenic penetration* This result Alexander 
had obtained with the help of Phoenician ships ^ 
{August, 332), 

In the midst of these mitaoulou^ soccesseSj a letter 
and amba&sadoTTf had twice con^c from Darius—first at 
llarathos, and again when the siege of Tyre was at 
its height. In the en:sumg negotiations we can see how 
far Alexander's ideas now rose beyDiid the programme 
of recovering the rights of Greece. In Phcenicia there 
appears for the first time the opposition» which was 
to become daily more acute, between the conceptions 
of the young conqueror and those of the old commdes 
of Philip^ Darius had owned hin^self conquered j while 
protesting against the aggression of Iktacedoniap he offered 
alljancCp and a large ransom for his harcnit but he did not 
give Alexander the title of King, The latter answered by 
recalling the Persian Wars and the intrigues of Persia against 
Alaccdon^ and demanded to be treated as a king, and as the 
lord of Asia. In the letter w'hich came to Tyre, the Great 
King greeted Alexander by the royal title, renewed his offer 
of a ransom:, titidf in addition, proposed to give him bis 
daughter in niaiTiage and surrendetY^ al] Asia west of the 
Halys to him—that is, in the words of isoemfes, “ Asia 
from Cilicia to Sinope.” At the Counctb Parmenion for 
accepting these terms* But Alexander was no longer content 
to reign over a Ci^co-^facedonian Empire, even one which 
extended so far into Asia. What he now wanted was the 
whole of Asia, which had been promised to him at Cordion. 
Tlie Empire could not have two masters. The throne of the 
Great King would be to the victor A 

This was the sense of his reply to Darius, and after the 
fall of XjTe, he took the road to Egypt, whither, without 
doubt, he was called by the hostility of the people against 
Persia. On the way, he wa^ once more held up at Gaza, where 
the eunuch Batis organised resiabance, A siege of two months 
was needed to take the town. The horrible scenes of Tyre 
were enacted over again. The garrison was mastered, and 

^ Kafr&t, in CVn, i, p. 14^2; CXXW. p- 234. 
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the women and children were sold as slaves^ A new popular 
tion was installed in the city, which, like Tyre, became a 
Afaccdoriian stronghnld.^ Alexander could then go on to 
where, for tlie fir^t time+ the divine majesty of Oriental 
kingship was to be revealed to him.* 

Seven days* tnarch took the army from Gaza to Pelusion. 
The fleet followed it along the coast to the same port, and 
while the ships went up the Nile to Memphis, x4iexandcr 
advanced to that city across the desert. At Heliopolis he 
crossed the river. The Satrap Ma^tiees i^ad offered no 
resistance, and had even massacred the Greek mercenaries 
taken to Egypt by the traitor Amyntas. Egypt was, there* 
fore, defenceless, and Alexander had on his side Egyptian 
hatred of the Persians, their rage at the sacrilegiatis conduct 
of Cambyses and the cruelty of Ochus, and their memory 
of continual struggles for independence against the Great 
Kin^- ^ To the Egyptian gods he showed the utmost respect, 
sacrificing to Apis and in the very' Tcrtiplc of Ptah.® This 
was an act of great consequenee. On principle Pharaoh 
alone could perform the Ritual before his father the God; 
although his place was usually taken by a Prophet, the latter 
was only a substitute* playing tlie part of the sovereign and 
assuming tfie royal attributes^ W^eu Alexander was thus 
received in the temples as a King, he became, in the eves of 
alb the son and heir of the God nnd the lawful sovereign of 
the Two Lands of Egypt. We can guess his feelings, as he 
entered the religious gloom of the chapels* recited the obscure 
formulas taught him by the HicrogrammateuSp performed 
the gestures which reanimated the soul of the God in hb shrine, 
and himself received the exhalation of the divine breath.^ 
The pupil of Aristotle was not, like his master* guided by 
pure reason. His spirit moved readily in a world of mystical 
ideas* such m would illuminate and enfiame bis pride. He, 
too, was a child of Zeus, ami there were stories in Macedonia 


_ * Alexfinders visit to Jeruia^oai ia mentioned by Josenhni jlaf. 
Jarf.p (Nobeit. r/, p, fiO. 

” On Ale^rander in Egypt, see Victor Elavnberg. AUjttindrr und 
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of his divine birth ; in the Temple of Ptnh, he must litive felt 
himself a true god. 

But the Temple of Ptah was not Greek, and Alexander 
had been brought up on Hellenism. In the Oasis of Siwa there 
was an Egyptian sanctuary with an oracle famous in the 
Mcditeiranean world and sung by Pindar.* It was dedicated 
to Anion, whom the Greeks identilied with Zeus, Of Zeus 
Amon .Alexander would ask the secret of his divine origin. 

From Memphis, where he held games and received the 
Greek ambassadors, he went down to the coast by the Canopic 
Ann, The mystical dreams of his pride did not make him 
forget the realities of his Empire, Egypt, as she was more 
and more drawn into the circle of the ,^Kgcan world, was 
turning lier activities more and more towards the sea. The 
Pliaraohs had long ago left their old capitals in the South, 
and reigned in the Delta. There was the true licart of the 
country, so much so that Alexander had not even thought it 
necessary' to go as far as the First Cataract ; a smaU body- 
sent up towards Elephantine had S>een sufficient to inform 
the peoples of the Thcbaid that they had n new lord. But 
Egypt had no port worthy of her on the Slediterrancaii, 
Neither Pclusion nor the ancient Milesian colony of Kaucratis, 
inland on tlie Canopic Arm, could meet the needs of a new 
iivorld. So, on the narrow strip of land between the sea and 
Lake liifarentis, to which a canal could bring the water and 
the baiges of the Nile, under the lee of the island of Pharos, 
known to Hoiiicr, which was to be joined to the shore by a 
mole seven stades long, so as to form two harbours, Alexander 
traced, in the midst of his dealings w-ith the supernatural, 
the foundations of the future Alexandria.a Then, w'ith part 
of his army, he went along the coast to Parsetonion, where he 
received a deferential embassy from Cyrene, and then struck 
southwards. 

Proni Para;tonLon to Siwa, it is ten days* march over the 
desert. The army did it, accompanied by signs from the 
gods. Rains exceptional in those parts were held to be 
miraculous; snakes or birds fleeing before the advanced 

• CLXXVtl, fip. 170-1 ; Itudet, in LXXXVm. 11123, pp, 301-2, nud 
1030, pp. 213 -10; CXXKt, pp. 302-^. 
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guards seemed to show the way.* At length they came to 
the Tempie of Amon, Tlicre Alexander was received into the 
sanctuary by the Prophet, and could see. sculptured on the 
walls, the same thcogamies as we still contemplate at Luxor 
or in the of Upper Egypt—the union of the god 

with queens and the divine birth of Pharaoh. Proud Olympnis 
was surely no less worthy of the embraces of n god.’ Since 
Alexander was Pharaoh, he was a god, and the Egj'ptian 
priest had no diJBculty in entering into the ideas of the 
new lord of hb country. Me gave the King " the answer 
which he wanted ”, and. when Alexander asked whether all 
his father’s murderers had been punished, he told him that 
he had indeed punished all the assassins, but that he should 
speak more piously of his father, who was immortal. Alexa nder 
returned to Memphis, stamped with the divine character 
proper to all kings of the East; now it was less possible than 
ever for him to accept the Halys as his frontier, or even the 
Euphrates, o$ Darius would presently propose. For the son 
of the King of the Gods there could be no throne but that of 
11*^ ^ifg of Kings. He must, therefore, march against Darius. 

While he was in Egypt, he received the fruits of his 
Phoenician victories. Hegclochos, his admiral, came and 
reported the return of Tenedos and Chios to the Macedoniau 
cause, the recapture of Mitylene from Chares, and the sub¬ 
mission of Cos. PharnaboTus had managed to escape ; the 
other prisoners whom Hegclochos brought with him were 
banished to distant Elephantine. Alexander need now feci 
no fears from the sea. Antipatros would no longer have to 
cope both with the malcontcnLs of Greece and the Persian 
deet; the latter no longer existed, the islands were faithful 
to the Miicedonians, and in Greece the only open hos-tility 
came from Agis, 
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Alexander returned to Tyre, where, amid sacrifices and 
games, he received the envoys of Athens, who obtained the 
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release of the prisoners of the Granicos. The fleet of AniphcH 
terns stood ready to support the loyal allies in the Pclo* 
pouncse« The King and anny took the road leading to tiie 
Euphrates over the deserts. At Tliapsncos the river ivas 
crossed by a bridge of boats (July-August, 331). Klazeeus, 
sent by Darius with 3,000 horse, had fallen back at the 
approach of Alexander; Darius was waiting for him in 
Assyria. Alexander therefore did not march on Babylon, but 
towards tlie Tigris, by the nortli, in the direction of Nisibis. 
He must have advanced cautiously, for he did not cross the 
Tigris, not far from Jazirali, until about the 20th or 2!st 
September; then he turned south, through the district 
called Aturia, with the Tigris on his right and the Gordyaran 
Mountains on bis left. On the fourth day, his scouts informed 
him that the Persian anoy was at Gaugamcla, on Uie plateau of 
Kerm ells bet ween Mosul and Brbil (Arbcla) not far from the site 
of Nineveh. There the decisive battle was fought, on ground 
more favoumble to the manoeuvres of the Asiatic cavalry 
than at Issos. But, just os at Issos, Alexander was able to 
avoid being enveloped ; and, as at Issos, it was a charge of 
the Companions, led, by the King, which, breaking in the 
enemy’s centre, caused the rout. As at Issos, lastly, the 
victor, not letting himself be carried away in the pursuit, 
returned in time to support his shaken left and to cut down 
those of the enemy who, having pierced his line, had gone to 
pillage his camp (1st October, 331).^ 

The victory opened the road to Babylon. Darius resigned 
himsc'ir to this, and fled towards Media, along the Armenian 
Mountains accompanied only by the Bactrian cavalry, the 
Melt)fpkoT(Aj and 2,000 Greek mercenaries. In the heart of 
Asia he might hope to raise more hordes of warriors. In the 
meantime, he abandoned not only Babylon and Susa, 
ancient Chaldfca and ancient Elam, but also the holy cities 
of Persia—Persepolis and Pasargadfe. 

Alexander seems to have advanced slowly at flrst, for 
Babylon wiis only about 300 miles from Arbcln, and he did 
not arrive there until about the end of October, 331. Kot 
far from the great city, the frontier of Babylonia was closed 
by o wall 20 parasarigs (C8 miles} long, built entirely of baked 

* BitiiiogTAphy in Kneivt. evil. s.d. " Alexomlros,'* i, p. 142-1, 
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bricks, bonded with Asphalt, a product of the countr%'.^ 
According to Xenophon, who saw it with the Tea Thousand, 
it was a iiundrcd feet high and twenty thick. The army 
doubtless went through by what was known as the Babylon 
Gate, on the left bank of the Euphrates. Soon they must 
have caught sight of the huge brick city, with its girdle of 
walls and towers. The outer rampart (Nimilli Bel, the Foimda- 
tton of Bel), W'hicti, in Herodotos’s words, formed the cuirass 
of the city,® had tong lieen ruined, but the inner rampart 
(fmgur Bel, Bel Mauifests his Grace) " hardly less weak ”, 
still s^d.® Babylon might, therefore, luive defended itself! 
The siege of that vast town, 360 stadfs round, witli a great 
river running through it, would have been a loug and dilTicult 
undertaking. But a large part of the population must iiave 
been hostile to the Persians, and Mazs^us, the Satrap who 
had fought at Artiela, at the head of the SjTians, thought it 
wiser to surrender without fighting. The "inhabitants came 
out to meet Alexander. led by their chiefs. Mar^eus was 
given the govcnunent of the country, but a Greek Stnitegos 
wws attached to hiin, to command the troops, and a hnancial 
aUnunistratoT, The army rested thirty days in Babylon. It 
was the big^t Eastern city which it had yet entered, 
since jMcmphis. The great Temple of Bel, the two pnluees, 
the hanging gardens, and tlic bridge over the Euphrates 
w ere celebrated among the Greeks, What tlie rude etmquerors 
thought, amid the mystical, voluptuous turmoil of the great 
Asiatic city, we can only imagine. It has been said that the 
young King's reason for keeping his army there so long 
was that he regarded their stay there as the preparation 
for more intimate relations between the peoples wliom he 
wished to unite in an empire which was already of a sire far 
beyond the ideas familiar to HelknLsm. In Babylon, as in 
Meniphi.s, he took good care not to imitate Xerxes, who had 
carried off the statue of Bel Marduk. On the contrary, he 
foilowed the advice of the " Chaldteans ”, that is, the priests. 
Perhaj!^, like Gyrus before him, he received the investiture 
by entering the temple (E-Sagiia) and taking the statue 


* Xen.. Annb., H.1.12. * Hdt., i.tai. 
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of the god by the hand. Tlte sanctuary was falling into 
ruin : he gave orders that it should be rebuilt.^ 

From Babylon he sent PoljTtenos to Susa to protect the 
treasure, amounting to 5D,000 talents of sUver. In that city 
everj-thing was ready for submission. Alexander took twenty 
days to go from Babylon to Susa (near Dizful), wliere he held 
games and .settled the administration of the country. Greece 
seems to have caused him some eoncem, for, wlien he sent 
Menes to the sea as ITyparch of Syria, Phoenieia, and Cilicia, 
he gave hinx 80,000 talents of silver, with orders to give 
Antipatros as much as he should need to carry on the struggle 
against Sfuirta. 

He w ould learn that the danger was past; but it had been 
really serious. Xo doubt the breaking up of the Persiau 
fleet at the time of the siege of Tyre had put a stop to 
rebellious intentions in Greece; but Sparta still held out, 
Agis seems to have secured a predominant influence in 
Crete, the pirates of which ranged the seas. Grndunliy he 
won over the greater part, of the Peloponncse—Elis, Aehfa, 
except Pelicnc, and almost all Arcadia. Only Megalopolis 
and Messene resisted Iiim. He succeeded in defeating a 
Macedonian force commanded by Corrhagos and laying siege 
to Megalopolis, Xorlli of the Isthmus, it is true, not a state 
had moved, Athens, to which ^Vlexander had sent back the 
statues of Harmodios and -Aristogeiton from Susa, refused to 
be earrifd away by the orators of the extreme party, and even 
Demostlicncs counselled peace. But Antipiitros was faced 
with many dangers. Not only had the pretensions of Olympias 
to the throne of Epciros, which had been vacant since the 
King, Alexander, was killed during his cnuipaign in Italy, 
created diplomatic dilHculties, but the Macedonian general 
eonunatiding Thrace, Meranon, revolted with the peoples 
ivhom he was supposed to control. Nevertheless, in the 
presence of the danger which threatened the Macedonian 
power in the south, Antipatros managed to come to terms 
with Memnon, and to send almost all his forces—an army of 
40,000 men—against the Peloponnesc. Agis, who com* 
nianded ^^,000 foot and 2,000 horse, was defeated and slain 
before ^legalopolis, in the autumn of 331. The Peloponnesian 

• Oppgrt, in LXXm, 18WJ, p. 4t4 ; L. W, King, op. eit,. p. 287. 
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Leagnc was dissolviid, and Sparta had to imter the Confedera¬ 
tion of Corinth- Tlic sovereignty of Macedonia was now 
acknowledged, and all the more completely wherij shortly 
afterwards^ news arrived of the victory of Arbela, 

Alexander had already gone fom^ards on his path of 
conquest. From Susa, he made for PersepolLSj first following 
the carriage-road whicli the Great King's court took on it 5 t 
journeys* throiigh the countr>" of the Uxians (Khuzbtan). 
Tlie people of the plain were submissive and peace fiilj but the 
hilhnen had never recognised the King’s authority^ Alightning 
expedition brought them to their senses* and they Tverc 
compelled to promise a tribute of hos^efi* baggagc-aniraals* 
and small cattle. But a more serious danger awaited the anny 
at the very doors of Persia. The Satrap AriobarzaniK was 
preparing to defend them with a force of 4I>*Q0Q men. They 
were, however, turned and forced by a skilful manoeut-tc of 
Alcx^mdcr* and* while Ariobarvjines fled into the tnonntauis*^ 
the Macedonian crossed the Araxes by a bridge which he built, 
and arrived in Perscpolis in time to prevent the treasures 
being dissipated by the garrison. Tliis the true capital 
of the Aclucmenids, the city of the royal |>alaces and tombs* 
It Ava-s looted* the inhabitants were massacred or enslaved* 
and, on a tragic night which tradition has filled with legends, 
the palace was given to the flames. Historians^ and German 
historians in particular, have indulged in cxplanatiotss and 
excuses for these savage and probably useless acts of destruc* 
tion. They see in them a symbol* ^ measure of deep policy- 
No doubt the King wished in this manner to avenge the burning 
of the Aerapohs by Xerxes and to mark the fall of the reigning 
house. But Avas it not enough that he w^as seated on the 
throne of Cyrus f ' 

While Alexander was at Susa* Dsu^iiis was waiting in Media* 
as if he hoped that $ome disorder w^ould arise in the victorious 
imnies^ But on learning that the Macedonian was in Persia, 
he resolved to flee to Hyrcania^ on the shores of the Caspian, 
to organise resistancOi There he could no doubt count on the 
forces of his Eastern provinces, the moijt warlike in his 
Empire* Ariobarzanes had joined him, and he had with him 
several PersUm lords, the Bactrian horsemen of Bessus, and 
n body of 2,000 Greek mercenaries. The Caspian Gates, 
1 Hut., B7t cx vol. viU, pp. 
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through which Tlyreniiia was reached, were easy to defend. 
Darius sent his harem and baggage therct and went himself 
to Eebatana, to prepare for his departure, 

Alexander had left Pefsepolis, and was marching towards 
hlcdia^ reducing on the way the peoples of Panctaeene (the 
di strict of Ispuhan}. Throe dart's* march from Ecbataiia, 
Bis Ilia nes, one of Darius's “ Faithful ”, w ho bad, 
howci^cT, deserted him, brought news that the Persian 
King had fled flve days before, accompanied by 6,000 
foot and 3,000 lioiiie, and taking all the treasure with 
him, Alexander then hastened on to F/?l)ataua. He 
stayed there long enough to dismiss his Thessaliun iiorse- 
men and to establish a garrison in the city to protect the 
treasure brought from Persepolis. Having sent Parmenion 
with the merocnaries and Tlimclans to IIsTcania and Cadusia. 
and Gleitos to Parthia, he himself, with the light troops, 
hurried in pursuit of the fugitives. He went so fast that lie 
exhausted men and horses; in eleven days he did the journey 
from Eebatana to Rlmg® {Ray, a little south of Teheran}, 
one day’s mareb from the Caspian Gates (Sir Darra), There he 
was obliged to rest five days, Darius was now througli the 
Gates, and had already been deserted by many of his followers, 
who surrendered to Alexander. Oxydates, a Perainn w-ho had 
a grievance against the Groat King, reported that the rtiyal 
camp was not far from the pass. Alexander went tiirough, 
and, after a well-cultivated pbiin, found himself on tiie steppe. 
The baud of fugitives wasmakingforHcoutompylos(Shahnid). 
but Darius was now nothing but a prisoner, Ijome on a chariot 
and surrounded by conspirators. Only ArtabuEus and the 
Greeks remained obstinately fnitliful Batsaentes and Bessus 
thought of giving him up; if the Alacedoniaii dclaved in 
arriving, Bessus was to don the royal tiara. 

The treachery of the “ Faithful ” w-as made knoivn to 
.Alexander by Bagistancs of Babylon and Antibclus, son of 
Mazieus. ^Vithout waiting for Cocnos, whom he had sent 
foraging, and leaving the rest of his force to Cmteros, he sped 
forward at daybreak wdth his swiftest elements, and only 
halted about noon of the next day, A night march brought 
them nest morning to the camp which Darius had just left. 
They had to start again in the evening, and march for another 
whole night and until midday, to find another deserted camp. 
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There Alexander was tolri of a short out. He took it, with 
horsemen and mounted foot-soldicrs, while Xlennor and 
Attains led the rest by the road. After a march of 400 stades, 
Alexander fell on the convoy, only to find that Darius had been 
murdered by Barsaentes and Satibnrzaues, who had fled with 
600 cavalry' (sunimcr of 4130), 

The death of Darius removed vety serious difficulties. 
’VVliat could Alexander ha%"e done with hitiit if iie had taken 
Idiu alive ? To let his adversary live would surely have been 
dangerous. But when he was dend^ Alexander could pay royal 
honours to him, and take action against the rebek in the name 
of the violated majesty of the throne. Darius was buried in 
the roya! tombs of Persepolis. His Faithful ** were n^ecivcd 
into favour by Alexander; Artabams was especially praised 
for his courageous luyaltj% and was given the Satrapy of 
Bactriana. 


HI 

BESSUS ASD SPIT.\MKXBS 

Before Alexander left Hyrcania in pursuit of the Satrap 
murderers, he had to make sure of the complete submission 
of the countrj'. He led two expeditions^ one against the 
Tspurians, mountain peoples of tlie present Tabaristan^ and 
one against the MardianSp Tvho dwelt in the eastern pnrfc of 
Mazandaraut as far as the QiKil Uaain. During this second 
expedition the ambassadors sent to Darius by the Greeks 
were brought before Alcximder. Tme to the prineipks of his 
policy towards the Hellenes, he released those of Sinope and 
Chalcedotip which did not belong to the Confederation of 
Corinth^ but imprUoned those of Athens and Sjunta; the 
Greek mercenaries who had ontcred the Persian service before 
334 he incorporated in his anny. At Zadmearta (Astarabad), 
where he had ordered all his columns to meet, he learned that 
Bess^is had assumed the tiara and the name of Artaxerxe^t, 
and was goings by vray of Parthia, to Bactriana, which might 
thus become the last stronghold of national resistance. He 
was accompanied by NabaiTWincs and otlicrs, but Sati- 
barzancs, who supported him, bad returned to his govern¬ 
ment in Ariap and Barsaentes to Dmngiana. 
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Alex4ind€^r decided to march to Ariap and reached Susla 
(Tu2, nc^r ftksihed), goiii^^ up the vaUcy of the A trek. There 
he received tlie submiission of Satibarzaiies^ to whom he 
restored his Satrapy, arid making ready to turn against 
OcssuSj when he Jeamed that Aria had risen* under this same 
Satibarzancs. Ana^^ippos, Alexander's Strategos, had been 
massacred with his troops. It was therefore necessary to go 
further into Aria^ to punish tfic culprits* The rebellious 
Satrap, howc^'cr, tnado his escape. To liold the country * a 
Greek colony^ j\rian Alexandria* was established at Heratj 
ivhich may perhaps Ije identiiied with Artaooana, the capital 
of the province. Then Alexander turned to Drangiana, where 
Barsaiintes* who Jiad taken rtTugc among tlic Indians, was 
delivered up, and put to death. 

Phnida-i^phthasia (Pishaniran)* the capital of Drangiana^ 
was the scene of the trial of Philotas. Tliis tragedy showed 
that, for all his glory\ the growing pride and ambition of the 
King w-erc not unantmotisly approved by the Macedonian 
nobility. Them seemed no Unlit to what Alexander would 
attempt, and many prefetred the more moderate projects 
of Phiiipi whose most faithful friend and counsellor had been 
Pamienion. Pannenion^s iion, Phi bias, w'os involved in a 
plot against the King's life. He w^as convicted of having at 
least failed to reveal the danger to the King, was condemned 
by the assembly of the Macedonians, and w as stoned to death 
in the customary way. On Alexander's orders, the aged 
Parmenion was put to death at Ercimtana [autumn* 330). 

So jVlexandcr descended to murder, and of the most 
odious kind* to defend an enterprise of which he alone perhaps 
saw the grexitncss. To the accomplishment of his purpose he 
sacrificed his most valuable advisers. The friends of Philotas, 
Amynta-s and his brothers, wrere acquitted by tire assembly 
of the armv% but the King^s vengeance later found another 
victim in the person of Demetrios, the Body-guard. Xot the 
least astonishing thing in the astonishing story of the 
Macedonian conquest is that the army and people w'crc so 
attached to a king who every day appeared more isolated 
in the idea which he shared w'ith none. 

When Demetrios was executed the army w‘as among 
the Aiiaspians, a people of peaceful farmers, who Iiad been 
called the Benefactors ” since they had aided Cjtus In his 
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expeiJition against the Scythians* They gave a friendly recep¬ 
tion to the Macedonians, who went on from their coimtTy 
into Axachosia. 

From Aiachosia, Alexander was preparing to march 
against Besims in Bactriana^ when he learned tliat anotlier 
revolt had broken out in Ariap where Satibar^aties had 
reappeared. A force was sent against him under *4.rtabamis^ 
»nd CaranoSp and thb time Satibarzancs was 
defeated and slain by Erigyios in a terrible struggle. There 
remained Bessus ancl hb followers. He had with him 7*000 
Bactmn horsemen and the Dahic of the Jaxarles. Wliile the 
Macedonian ^femnonj who had been left as Strategos in 
Aracliosia, proceeded to organize that outermost provincet 
in the north of which were the valleys leading by the Kabul 
Ri^'er to India^ and to found a new Alexandria m the distriotp 
the army marched towards the Paropamisos Mountains {the 
Hindu Kush)* which bounded Bactriana on the ?^uth. 
The Macedonians took them for the Caucasus^ and, carrying 
the myths of Greece with them* imagined tlmt these were the 
snow-covered uxdks on which Zeus had once chained the 
Titan Prometheus. From Kandahar, by GImzni, they reached 
the upper valley of the Kabul, towards the end of 330 (Novem¬ 
ber)* and there laid the foundations of another colony, 
Caucasian Alexandria, to be the Greek city of the Satrapy 
of the Paropamisadsc. 

They crossed the mountains In the spring of 323, and enme 
by Drapsaca into Bactriana. liessus hud left the country 
after ravaging the plain between the Faropnmisos and the 
Oxiis, and was making for Nautaea (Karshi or Slialir-i- 
Sabz)^ where he meant to wdntcr, 

Tn Bactriana, Alexander hud to storm Aomos (Khulm), 
which also Ijecame an Alexandria, and Znriaspa or Baetru 
(Bmikh). Tiien he, too, crossed the Oxns (Amu Darya), not 
far from the modem KiJif, by a sort of floating bridge 
made of tent-lvides, stuffed witli straw and other dry runtcriab, 
and so found himself in Sogdiena. 

Then Spitameues and Oxyartes decided to betray Bessus. 
They undertook to give him up, if Alexander sent troops 
to them. This delicate mission was entrusted to Ptolemy* 
the new Body-guard. Bessus was traced to a village where 
he was camping, and was surrendered by the inliabilants. 
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AlexandtF made him stands with a collar about his neck, 
»t the side of the road along whieh the army was to pass, 
asked him why he had killed I>arius^, and., after having him 
flogged aa a traitor to his King, sent him to Bactra to be tried* 
Then the army matched to Maiaoanda (Samarkand), the 
capital of the frontier Satrapy in the extreme North of the 
Empire, separated by the Jaxartcs (Sir Datya) from barbarous 
peoples whom Alexander and his companions, confusing 
the Jaxartcs with tlie Tanafe, took for the Scjiiliians of 
Europe. 

The capture of Bcsjaus was not i^ifBcient to establish peace 
in the Satrapies of Sogdiana and Bactriana, and Alexander 
was compelled to stay tw'o years in the ends of his Empire 
btdore he could atteiupt the further conquests in India which 
he had in view. The peoples of these provinces, who were, 
perhaps, akin to the Persinm, bore the nde of the Achienienids 
easily, and it was with some reason that Bessus had expected 
them to support him* There were still Satraps hostile to 
Alexander w ho, although they did not take the title of King, 
maintained a fairly stout resistance, and Spitamenesi, the 
very man who had betrayed Bessus^ suddenly showed himself 
a dangcTous enemy. He had auxiliaries in the barbarians of 
the borders, Saca; and Massagct^c, several tribes of w^hom 
seem to have adopted a threatening attitude towards the 
Macedonians* Immediately after the capture of Eessus, 
Alexander had found it necessary to punish a group of 
SO.OOO barbarians who had massacred Macedonian posts on 
the Jaxartcs, and he had had to storm seven fortified towns, 
probably btisll along llie frontier, in which other barbarians 
had instailed themselves after putting the Macedonian 
garrisons to the sword. During this time, news came that 
Spitamencs w'os l>esicging Maracanda. While Alexander 
himself conducted a raid over the Jaxartcs. forced the 
Scythian ** tribes to submit, and then busied himself with 
the foundatioti of the most advanced colony of his Empire, 
incorrectly called Alexandria of the Tanafs (Khujand)^ be 
sent a small army to the help of the garrison of Maracanda* 
But Spitamenes, skilful in retreat, was equally so in making 
a sudden reappeanmcc. and infiieted a bloody defeat on 
Alexander's generals, w^ho thought that they bad driven lum 
away, on the River Poljiumctos (Zarafshan). Alexander had 
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to iit>peaT himscir. and ravaged the vaUey of the river almo!>t 
to Boklmm, but he failed to take Spitamenes. Then lie went 
into winter quarters at Bactm. There Bessus was tried. 
His cars and nose were cut off, in the Persian manner, and 
he was sent to Ecbatana to be executed. At Buetra, Alexander 
also received the submission of Phnresmanes, Prince of the 
Cborasmians, who dwelt east of the Caspian, and a friendly 
emlMissy from tlie “ Scythians " of the Jaxartes. In the spring 
of 328. he was compelled to retimi to Sogdiana, whicli was 
disturbed. While that province was ranged by Alexander's 
columns, which metatMaracanda, Spitamenes had reappeared 
in Bactriana and attacked the garrison of Zariaspo. Peithon, 
who commanded it, forced him to withdraw, but the 
Macedonian troops fell into an ambush and Peithon himself 
was taken prisoner. Cratcros, with a larger force, once more 
compelled Spitamenis to retreat. On the approach of winter, 
Alexander, leaving Crenos in Sugdiana, came to Nautaca 
with the intention of wintering there. Spitamenes reappeared 
in Bactriaiia, with Sogdians, Bactrians, and Massngctai; 
forced to flee, and deserted by the Sogdians and Bactrians, 
the elusive Persian at Last fell victim to the treachery of the 
Massagetar, who sent liis head to Alexander (328-7). 

Most of the winter was spent at Xautaca. in settling the 
administration of the Empire. Old Artalwizus, in the course 
of the struggle with Spitamenes, had asked to be relieved 
of his govcmmetit of Baetriana. Alexander appointed 
the Macedonian Amyntas as his successor, Phrataphcfnes 
of Parthia was instructed to bring hack the disobedient Satrap 
of the Tapurians and Mardians, Atropates took the place 
^f Oxydates in Media, and part of the country has kept hU 
natne to our own day (.^tropatene, Azerbaijan). In tlic 
spring of 327, while Cniteros was reducing Cutancs and 
Austancs in Parictacenc, .Mexander took the last rebellious 
strongholds in Sogdiana and Bactriatui. TJie two Persian 
nobles who had taken refuge there w'cre received into his 
favour. One of them was an old comrade of Bessus, named 
Oxyartes, and Alexander married his daughter, the beautiful 
Roxana. 

So ended two years of hard fighting in the deptlis of Asia. 
Alexander had had to cope not only w ith the enemy, hut 
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sometimes with the opposition of his own people* Tlie army^ 
indeed, followed him faithfully^ but hb ideas were more and 
more cutting liim off from his comrades. The murder of 
Parmcnion marked a breach which had existed for a long 
time, and at Slorncandup in the spring of 32E, the death of 
Cleitos^ son of Dropides, again brought it to light, in an 
odious and tragic manner. It is a well-kiiown how, in 
one of the drunken orgies which seem to ha\^e been a too 
frcq\icnt pleasure of the coarse Hacedonians, Alexaiider 
killed his friend, for the crinLc of setting PhiHp’^$ glory above 
his mvn.^ 

Many must liave thought that the old King^s plans had 
been exceeded to a dangerous extent. It was verj^ dne that 
Macedon shoiiiid rule Asia, but ’ivlicn Alexander ascended 
the throne of C 3 Tais lie adopted the manners of a Great King. 
That he should make !iis Asiatic subjects worship hinit after 
the Persian custom^ was tolerable ; but he had wanted to 
impose the same rule on the Macedonians and Greeks, and the 
attempt had partially failed. Many had approved of the 
protest of Callisthcnesj Aristotle^s nephew and the historian 
of the King.* There was bitterness* tw* over the place which 
he gave to the conquered in the army and in the administra¬ 
tion of the Enapire. Then a plot was discovered among the 
Royal Pages, the object of which was to slab the King. The 
conspiracy originated in the desire for personal vengeance 
of one of these young men, who considered that he had been 
unjustly punished by the King*s orders* Rut the fact that 
he found aeeomplitres among his eoturades show's timt all* 
brought up on the lectures of the philosophers, regarded the 
pretensions of the new tyrant as intolerable to the dignitv 
of free men. That was why Callisthcnes was among those 
condemned (S27).“ 

No doubt* this discontent had not sunk deep into the moss 
of the army I over which Alexander niaintalned all his influence* 
Directly after the conspiracy of the Pages* that marv'ellous 

^ Ait., iv.ii-0; Plut., Akx., 50^ t Curt., viiLl : Jurt., 

xii*Q I C2XKI, pn* 

■ Arr., Anab., iv*!),5-13.1 j Hut.* Aicx.u 5^ Curt.* viii.S. 

^ Arr*, Anab.t, iv.13-34; Plut., M IT. ;; Curt*, j 

exxia. pp* ai^5-9. 
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leader of men took liis troops over the frontiers of the Persian 
Empire into Indiat where the Creat Kings had hardly set 
foot, so showing tliat as soon as his purpose was achieved 
his imagination conceived yet vaster enterprises. Greece 
and Asia were not enough for him ; he must have the empire 
of the world. 


CHAPTER Ill 


INDIA AND THE EMPIRE OF THE WORLD ^ 

I 

TnE CONQUEST OP THE PUNJAB 

India was at that time almost a land of mystery. The 
great Darius had caused the valley of the Indus to be explored 
by Scylax of Caiyanda, and was able to annex part of the 
coun^; but for a long time the frontier of the Persian 
Empire was at the Paioparaisos, and the valley of the 
Ganges, separated from that of the Indus by a vast desert, 
had always been practically unknown. There w*erc Indian 
elephants and troops in the Persian army; but the soldiers 
probably came from the mountains bordering on the Empire. 

Among the Greeks, Hecatsos and Her^otos probtibly 
knew and made use of a mimvtlve by Scylax, Ctesias, a 
physician at the court of Artaxerxes II, had gathered some 
notions of the land and its inhabitants, but these were mixed 
up with wild fables. India was still a country of marvels. 
It never ceased to be that. But what a distance there is 
between the writings of the 5th and ■Ith centuries and wlmt 
the Greeks of the 3rd century learned from the stories of 
tmvcliers like Megasthenes and Ncarchos, of which wc have 
a rdsumt^ in Arrian’s Indtca ! For the knowledge of India, 
Alexander's expedition indeed opens a new age,* 

No doubt this amazing adventure would have been 
impossible if the Macedonian had not found divided and rival 
states before him. He was still tn Sogdiana, when Taxiles,* 
one of the Rajahs of the northom valley of the Indus, came 

‘ thiel JouiWM 5 Arr., Anab., iv.22 j vli^JO: Diod., xvii.S4-nfl ; 
PItrt,, Alex., 55-77 ; Arr., Ind. t Just,, idi.T-10 1 Curt., vUi-*; 
CXLVI-CU. 
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■ Taxiles, from TVirilrt, his capital, the prince ef an .dstMi dynasty, 
of the warrior caste of Kshatriyos {5. in XCIV, ISDO, pp. 234~A), 
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to ask for hb hdp against his ^nenues, and particularly 
agaiiiijt Form, King of the Paurava^i^ who^c principality 
divided from his by the llydaspes (Jehlam]. The nation was, 
therefore^ not united politically, and, in addition, the various 
peoples differed in culture and manners* The religion was not 
cvcrjTi-hcrc the same, and Bralmilnism was far from being 
universally practised. Alexander must have been informed 
about the state of things in India by the Indian prince 
Sisicottus, wtio had formerly attached himself to Bessus and 
now followed the fortunes of the Macedonians. 

By the valley of the Kabul they entered that of the 
Indus. Leaving Baetm in the spring of 327, Alexander 
recrossed the Paropaniisos Mountains and reached Nietea 
(Baghram or Kabul)*^ He was at the head of a considerable 
army ; its streiigtli may lie reckoned at 120,000 men, 60,000 
of whom were combatants. The Europeans were hardly more 
than 30,000 ; AlexaridcT had had to incorporute u great 
number of Orientals. By mixing nations in his army, he wanS 
preparing for their fusion in the Empire^ The Asiaties were 
distributed in units organized and armed in the ^laecdoman 
manner* The superior officers immediately under Alexander 
were still mainly Maeedoniatis* Tlie tactical corps and 
divisions ivcre a little different from what they had been at 
Issos and Arhcla; not only had Alexander reinforced bis 
light troops, which were so useful in pursuit mid quick raids, 
by creating new arms like the hippaeontists and hippo- 
toxot^t perhaps recruited among the Barbariansbut since 
Susa he had split the Vie into two Jo^koit to make it tnorc 
mobile,^ and had combined the i7ni in two, and later in four^ 
hipparchies of a thousand horstnicn. To the fazeis of tlie 
phalanx, numbering eleven (or twelve )p two penta- 
cosiarchies were added, Tliey wxre divided into ehiliarchies 
like the hjTiaspists. 

First of all, tlic tribes of the Cophen valley had to lie 
suliduefL At Niciea, Alexander received the gifts and 
war-elephants brought by Taxilcs and the cither princes; 
then, dividing his army into two columns, he ordered 
Jlepbflcstion and Perdiccas to reduce the peoples of tlie 

* CXLIX* pp. 232 ff. * Aff,, Anfdf., iii.24.1* 

* Arr., lii.lOJl. 
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southern bank, while he dealt with those of the northern, 
Tlie southern airoy made its way as far as Pcuccla,^ the prinee 
of which was obliged to flee to Abisares, the Rajah of Hazara 
ajid Kashmir* !^e two genetnU were before the King in 
rcaehiiig the Indus, over ivhleh a bridge was thrown. In 
the meantime, Alexander, having crossed the Choaspes 
(Kunar), was waging pitiless wur on tlie A^vakas {Assacerd),* 
and taking their fortified towns by stomu Aomos,^ where 
Heracles himself was said to have failetb gave him espeeial 
trouble ; he had to pufMie the enemy into the hills (Dyrta). 
At last, the amiy crossed the Indus and came to the capital 
of Taxiles,* where the ambassadors of Abisares and of the 
“ Nomarcli Doxares ” were received. Then they made ready 
for the war on Poms, 

It began at the end of the spring of ^26. To reach Poms, 
it was necessary to cross the llydaspes* But the Indian prince 
was guarding the river witli a considemblc army. Alexander 
had encan^ped on the bank, not far from Jalalpur.^ It 
was the season of the rains, which caused the Macedonians 
some hardslijp, but heljwd the manoeuvre of Alexander, who, 
having no hope that the crossing would be given to him, 
decided, as Arrian says, to “ steal ** it. Lca\'iiig Crateros in 
the camp with the greater part of the troops, he instructed 
him to keep the enemy busy, while be him?>eir, with part of 
Ills eavalrj- and the liypaspists, erossod ilie river 150 stades 
up stream* at a point where the bank was thickly wijodedt 
opposite an island also covered with jungle (Yamar)- A great 
battle was fouglit, near .Mong. ending, thnnks to a skilful 
cavalry manceuvre, in complete victory for Alexander^ 
Poms, w'hose son was killed in the battle, fought bravely, 
and received bis kingdom back from the hands of his 
vanquisher (May-Junc, 326)/ 

Indeed, he received more than his kingdom, for^ after 
founding two Greek cities^ (Muog) and EueepluLlji 

' CX3CIII, Pp 130 Ek^ 2 f CunMiighun:i, p. 40. 

* From horse; cf* p* ail3p 

> Toma^hek, in CVI1« vol^ k ; CilLIX, ppp 

* B. lAvi, iiL XCIT, 8lh S., voL xv, pp. £3a Jf. 

* eXUX, pp. 3^14 IT* 

■ Ait., Anab^ v.S-ia: PluU ttO; Died.* xvU.ftT; Curt,, 
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(JalalpUT ?) *—the latter in honour of hb famous horse, who 
died there—and then receiving the submission of Afaisates, 
who had tried to support Poms^ Alexander reduced the 
neighbouring hill-lribcs who were enemies of PbniST sucli as 
the Clausa^ or Glaucanici (Kalnkas^ Kalajas^ Kalachas)^^ 
and gave him their temtory. Then^ having sent Plnlip and 
Tyriaspes against the Assacent, who had revolted, he started 
right tlirough the Punjab, crossing the Acesincs (Chenab)* 
and Hydmo tes (Ravi) and subduing the peoples of the district, 
who were eaiicd the “ Kmgkss Indians (Azattas). The 
Catbseans put up an active resistance,^ but he took Sangala 
{Samkala)^ the (mpital of Sophytes (Saubhuta)^ who 
surrendered, as did his neighbour Phcgelas {Bhagala).* 
Meanwhiie, llephecstion defeated a rebeh a kinsman and 
namesake of Porus. Alexander advanced thm to the 
Ilyphasis (Beas)^ but did not cross itp It is said tliat tie wanted 
to take his army into the valley of the Ganges, over a imst 
desort, but wjis held back by the opposition of his exhausted 
troops. He, therefore, returned the way he had eonie^ after 
building twelve monumental altars to mark the eastern limit 
of his conquests.^ The two protected kingdoim of Taxiics 
and Poms ivere like the marelies of his Empire. But^ true 
to his policy of llcllenization, he had founded some Creek 
cities, particularly an Alexandria on the Acesincf. He now 
proposed to go down the Indus, which he must have reached 
by the Hj^daspes and Accsincs. 

II 

THE JOURNEY nOWN THE INDUS 

In the autumn of 626 , a large fleet ^ was ready. It was built 
at the expense of thirty-three great personages of the Court 
and the Staffsi and vtns manned by Pheenicians^ Cypriots, 
Egypt ianst and Greeks, under the command of Netirchos. 
Tlic King^s ship wns piloted by Ouesieritos^ The army 

* CXLIX, Pp ho p. a. • CXLTX* p. Ill Q. 2 . 

* C:£LXX, p. M7. 

* S. Levi, tii 8th S., voi. x\% pp, ^T-D. 

CSLIK, ppP 84^ ft* E Bite unknown. 
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had just received teiiifi>reenients. Before they statted, 
in an assembly of the army leaders and native princeSp 
PoTus was pmelflinicd King of the Indians l^ ho had been 
subdued. But a shadow had been ca^t on their hopes by the 
death of Ceenos, one of the most fiiithful comrades of 
Alexander j and one of the most popular leaders in the arti^y. 

When Alexander embarked at Nicasa (Mong), he took on 
board the archers, AgnatiianSr hypasphts* and cavalrj- of the 
Guard, The rest of the army followed on the banks, 
Crateros on the tight and Hephscstion, with tlic greater 
part of the Ijpops and two hundred elephants^ on the left* 
In this manner tlicy dowm the IJytkspes to its t?on- 

fluence with the Acesines* There the rapids did some damage 
to tlie fleet, but it w'as easily repaired. Some riverside tribes^ 
such as the Sibav submitted without resistance ^ others had 
to be reduced. The most hostile ivere the ^[allians (Malavas) 
and tlie Oxydraeie (Ksliudmkas),*' w'ho seem to have lived 
in the valley of the Hydraote*. Alexander crossed the deserts 
between that river and the Aeesines, foil upon the centre of 
the countrj" of the Mntlmns, and took six of their towns, 
including a city of Brahmins. The capital of the MaLimns, 
which Is plaet'd samew^here near Mulbm (the licds of the two 
rivers have probably shifted since ancient times), was one of 
the last to falL* This city, whither the fugitiTCJi had retired, 
jVlexandcr entered almost alone, emried away by his daring, 
and he was dangerously wounded. With the report of his 
death, dismay sprend among the army, wIucU had remained 
on the banks of the Acesines. Alexander hastened to embark 
on the Ilydraotes, and when ho came to the confluence he 
caused the curtains of his cabin to be opened, and ^vaved his 
bond to his troops to reasi-ure them. Impressed by the defeat 
of the Mallians, the Oxydracas submitted^ and* Indore 
resuming the march to the Indus (Februarj", 325), Mexander, 
who had already founded an Alexandria on the Acesincs 
(near ^Vurimbad), decided that at the limction of that river 
with the Indus another Alexandra * should mark the frontier 
of the Satrapy of the Upper Indus, which was given to Philip 
of Elimiotis, the brother of the treasurer Harpalos. The chief 
tovm of the Sogdi or Sodree (Cudras) became the seat of & 

1 ciux, pp. 350 ff. * exMx, pp. asi n. 
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Gpcck colony, Alexandria of tire Sogdi (near FazJlpnr),^ 
Then there was trouble with the King of IMushika 
(Musicanvis),* whos^ country must have extended from alx>ut 
Ritkkiir to Seliwatip with the ^^Nomareh” Oxyeanus or 
Porticanus (Prastfaa, table-land)^ and with Sambus (Camblm)^ 
whose capital, Sindamina, must be Sell wan. The Brahmins, 
one of whose towns was capturedp seem to have incited 
Musicanus to a revolt, w'hieli was put down by Peithon, 
and s^ubmi^ion was made by Sloerls or Sccris (Saur)'a 
dynasty). Prince of Patabi, a town situated at the top 
of the delta, cither in the neighbourhood of the modem Tatta 
or about Haidarahad*^ 

Alexander was obliged to separate himself from part of his 
troops, probably' beeatisc it was necessary^ to display his force 
on the roads of Amchosia and Dningmna, where he had not 
yet l>een, and on account of news received from some of the 
Eastern Satrapies. Tlic military colonists of Baetriana had 
revolted. Among the Ariaspians of the Etymiandcr, Ordanes 
had risen. Crateros, with four and the veterans to be 

conducted back to Macedonia* \ix?nt up the valley of Shikarpur 
(a town about twelve mites from the right bank of the Indus) 
and through the Bulan Pass^ and took Quetta and Kandahar, 
lie had orders to rejoin the King in Carmania, 

Alexander reached Pa tala towards the end of July. The 
governor ain<l almost the w^holc population had deserted it. 
They were brought bairk into tiie citvt where once again the 
foundations of a new Alexandria were laici* which was to have 
a fort and shlphuilding yards. In the desert on the east, watcr- 
cistems were built for travellers, Theu^ leaving Hephai^tion 
and the main body of the troops to complete this work, 
Alexander, with Lconnatos and 9,000 men, descended the 
western arm of the river until he reached, with eonsldcrable 
difTiculty, the island of Cilluta, Here, though not yet out of 
the river, the Macedonians for the first time saw the ebb and 
flow of the tide, and fled m terror. But Alexander, with those 
vessels which were seaworthy, sailed out to an islatiil off the 
ci^astj where he performed sacrifices ordained by^ x4moit- 
Then^ returning to Patata, he twice sailed down to the sea 
by the eastern arm, and built a fort, arsenals, and tanks, 

1 exxv, p. h. a. ■ C'apitia Ajo? {CxLtx* p. 157 □. sy 
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thus providing all that wuts lacking td a country which ha 
clearly ivlshcd to make a permanent part of his Empire 
(Julyt 325). 


m 

THE RETURN 

It may seem strange that^ to return to the oentre of that 
Empire^ Alexander should have chosen the hardest road^ 
which keeps near the sea over the terrible deserts of Gedrosia. 
It is one of the most desolate regions in the world. It is tiie 
southern part of that %^ast desert, covered with great salt 
marshesp almost always inaccessible^ the Kavirs^ the worst 
of whichj, the Dasht-i-Liit, lies lictweon Si}istan and Kirman, 
’while that nearest the sea is a lake, the Milan-i-Sihun* between 
Bam and Jask. From one wretched oasia to the next, even 
more wretched, the daring traveller finds a few co^ruvan- 
routes, and south of Bam the road from Bam to Bampnr is 
at this day intersected by a track connecting the oases of 
Baluchistan with those of Kirman ? but south of this road is 
an arid region which no European has ever seen* Now* 
Alexander maTclicd in the extreme southp along the coast. 
Could he not have taken the route by which he had ^^nt 
Cratcros, and reached Drangiaiia and Arachosia by the BoLan 
valley ? He ecrtainly was aware of the difFiculties of the road 
and the cUmatct for he chose for his departure the season when 
the rains are not too heavy (Augtistp 325). 

But the King doubtless wished to make a tour of all the 
frontiers of his EmpirCp and particularly that which divided 
it from savagery and the unknown. Hic pursuit of Darius 
had taken him into Hyrcania, and he had not left that region 
until he had subdued the hillnicn on the shores of the Caspian^ 
To eapttirc Bessus, he had gone into Sogdiana, as far as 
the banks of the Jaxartes, and ll is probable that he would 
have shown himself there, even if there had been no Bessus. 
Now he had just spent ten months in following the courses of 
the Indian rivers and establishing the Eastern marches of the 
Empire. The iVsiatie shore of the Indian Ocean, which in his 
eyes marked the Umits of the habitable world, must have 
seemed no less important to a genius which was so eager to 
build the future. This sea, stretching out into mystery, might. 
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as nrueh as the liiDd-mutes, s^irve for conmiunicatLon betwctm 
the Meditermnean eouatrics and the regions of the Far East. 
He knew tlmt it was on these waters that the Persian Gulf 
opened^ and cvnseqiientiv the routes of the Tigrhs :ind 
Euphrates, and he may hare guessed that, Iwyopd the 
Arabian peninsula * it gave access to the Red Sea and the shores 
of distant Egypt. It must, therefore, t>e c>:plorcd, and, since 
ancient navigation never went far from the coast, the best 
method of acquiring sufficient knowledge of the seaw^ays was 
to make the land and sea nmiies folloiv two pamUel routes, 
Kcarchos >vb;s entrusted with tlic equipment of a fleet of a 
hundred si dps. to be manned by 12,000 soldiers and 2,000 
seamen, Hareliing through the coast provinces, Alexander 
would secure the points at which the fleet could put in, and, 
so far as possible, would provide fresh water and victuals 
on those unkno^Ti and desolate shores. 

Leaving Patala (August, 325), Alexander entered the 
territory of the Arabitxe> a tribe of independent Indians, 
separated from the Oreitsc on the west by the River Arahis, 
The Orel tic were also reckoned among the Indians, hut their 
language and manners were different-^ The Ambite fled 
before the King. Hcphffstion was ordered to bring them back 
and subdue them, w hile Alexander, overcoming the resistance 
of the Orcitff, reached their capital, RJiambacia (Sonmiani) 
on the scap where Ilcplisestion afterwards founded another 
Alejcandria. The Orcitte and Arahitec were to be attached to 
the Satrapy of Arachosia and Gedrosia under ApoIlophaneSp 
and, while Leorumtos stayed some time in the country to 
pacify it and to prepare for the provisioning of the fleet, 
the army defeated the Oreitfle and Gedrosians in the passes 
between the territories of the two peoples, and plunged into 
the desert. 

It was a torrid region.* Water was only to be found near 
the mountains, a long way from the sca^ Now\ Alexander 
was obliged to keep as near the coast as possible, to piepare 
landing-places for the fleet. They usually marched at nighty 
for the vegetation ga^'c no shelter from the pitiless rays of the 
sun. A few date-palms raised their shadekss fronds in the 
burning air. Myrrh, it is true, grew abundantly, and the 

» Strabo, T20r Arr., Inrf., 25.2. 
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Pliccnician^ who followed the firtny did not fail to coUeet it* 
They rthio giithered spikenard [Nardosiachy^ jaiamansi), 
the secnt of which went up under the tread of the array* 
They sawp too, with surprise^ seaweed with white flowers^ 
in basins which were only covered at high tide, and thiekebs 
of acanthus (Acacin which had thorns “ strong 

enough to puU a rider off his horse ” and a juice w'hich caused 
blindness. But corn was scarce, and they were overcome w ith 
fatigue, thipit, and hunger. The column was followed by an 
enormous train of baggage* servants, women, and children. 
Paek-animals died, bsiggnge hod to be abandoned, and the 
way was covered with sick and stnigglers. Some were taken 
with overpowering sleepiness, and only woke up when the 
coluiim was far ahead ^ the stronger managed to cateli it up. 
following the footprints, but many w'cre lost and died. Even 
the guides >vcrc not sure of the way* and nearly lost the army 
in these wastes. TIic soldiers saw wiUi bitterness that a great 
part of tiic corn, requisitioned with difficulty whenever they 
came to a miserable hamlet, was scut to the coast* where the 
fleet was cKpeeted to put in for provisions. The sacks of corn 
were sealed wuth the King’s seal. One day, the escort accom¬ 
panying a convoy broke the seal and took the com, and such 
was the general distress tliat j\Jexander e&uld only pardon 
them. IMany killed pack-animals and ate thenu a^envards 
saying that they had died of the heat. Presently the 
Etesian " winds brought down min in the mountains, and 
then there were sudden muntlations. Once, when camp had 
been pitched in the dry^ bed of a torrent, the water came down 
so suddenly that it carried avray the royal train* alt the 
baggage^animaJs* and a great number of raen* wonieii, and 
children. At lust, after sixty days of hardships, they Trached 
Pum (Bunipur the capital of the province, where they 
could rest. But here they learned that Philip, the Satrap of 
the Upper Indus, had been killed in a mutiny of the 
mopcenarj' troops, and that Apnllophanes. the Satrap of 
Gedrosia, whom Alexander wished to remove from his office, 
bad fallen in a battle between Lconnatos and the Orcita;* 

In Carmanta* Alexander was joined by Crateros. But he 
was obliged to act with severity* On every side, in the 

* CXLIX, 3Sr-S. Bunbury of Aliment i, 
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absence of the master, troubles were breaking out in the 
huge, hj^rdly constituted Empire. Clcandros and Sitalces^ 
the Strategi of Media, were put to death for looting temples* 
Hemcont acquitted cm this charge, ivas afterwards cacccutcd 
on an accusation of the people of Susa. Thejse were the 
officers whom Alexander had once entrusted with the killing 
of PaTmenion, 

No news of Nenrehos had reached the King since tliey bad 
left the country of the Oreit^*^ He w as awaited anxiously. 
He had started later than the army, and difficulties had 
begun in India^ where a suspicious restlessness reigned. He 
had sailed about the 2tst September, and had doubled 
Capo Monze (Muwari)^ but the winds detained him four days 
in Sangada, on the coast of the Ambila:* He gave Alexander’s 
name to the port.* On the 23rd October he again started, on a 
sea which was rendered difficult by reefs and surprisingly 
heavy sw*ells. Everything was calculated to astonish his men, 
who for the first time saw large whales. Beyond the mouth 
of the Arobis, he was caught in a tcmble storm, in which 
three of his ships foundered. He managed, however, to land 
on the coast of the Orcita^, at Cocala (Phuri or Pur, Greek), 
and there found Lconnatos^ who had just dereated the 
barharians. Then, after a well-earned rest, lie arrived, at the 
beginning of November^ at the mouth of the Tomeres 
{Hingol), where he had to fight a battle with the iiutivcs. 
By the 21st he was off the coast of the Ichthyophagi, primitive 
tribes of fishermen^ who lived in miserable huts built of 
wreckage, shells, and bones of large fish, Tlieir domain 
was 7,'M)0 stadcs long^ from Mahma (Cape Malan) to 
Dragaseira (Has Jagin), and had no resources wlmtevcr. 
Even to-day all its food comes from the sea, and *' camels 
and sheep may be seen feeding out of the some basket of 
powdered fish as their master At this time the crews had 
much to endure. Fearing desertioris^ Nf?aTchos, contrary to 
custom^ kept his ships at sea day and night. At hist^ at 
Mosoma (the district of Gwarari and Kunbi)^ a Gedrorshm 
named Hydraces was found, who was w'ithng to act as pilot, 
and the fleet finally arrived on the coast of Carmatiia^ at the 

* CO and Tonmschek^ Ln LXXV, 1800, 8tli Abli.j Arr.^ /lid., 
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mouths of the Ananus, at Hanuozeia (Ormii7,), opposite the 
Arabian promontory of Maceta (Mussendum ?) from where 
they knew that the ciimamon was sent up to Babylon. All 
contact with the army had been lost since the coast of the 
Ichthyophagi, but some sailors who went on shore met a 
Greek mcrcoTiarj'i who told them that Alexander was five 
march away ^ and put Nearchos in touch with the 
Hyparch of the district. That official ha^cned to inform the 
King, but, since the men who had been sent on ahead of the 
adminil relumed without having seen anything, It was 
supposed that the ITypaieh was tricking them, and he was 
thrown into irons. In the meantime, Nearchos and his second 
in command, Arehias of Pella, had left the lleet and gone to 
the camp. Thetr unkept beards and hair and their ragged, 
taiTj' clothes made them iinrecogni^ble. They had to tell 
tlieir names to the KJng^s messengers^ whom they met on the 
wayt and even Alexander^ eon\dnced that his fleet w^as lost, 
hud difficulty in rccognmng them, Nearchos was received 
with great joy and in great honour j then Alexauder ordered 
him to go on exploring the coast as for os the mouths of the 
Euphrates (Dccomlier, 325)* 

Tims ended the conquest of Asia. Alexander now had to 
return to the centre of the Empire, to complete its 
oiganisatjDn> a task which required both an authority capable 
of enforcing its laws and a wisdom which would consider the 
pn^sent w^hile not losing sight of the future!, \Vlien jEschylos^s 
Atossa mw in her <lream Europe and Asia harnessed to the 
car of Xerxes, like two divine steeds* one, no doubt, bore 
the rein like a docile slave, hut the other kicked under the 
yoke, covering the bit wdth bloiidy foam, and the Great King 
fell to the ground amid the wreck of hU eliariot. Since the 
days of the Persian Wars, Greece had not acquired a more 
manageable tenipcr, and even Asia was not so docile as it 
might have appeared to the mother of Xerxes. The authority 
of the great Kings had often been paralysed by the 
independent spirit of tlic Satraps, and it stopped short at 
the borders of certain tribesi of the de!sert and mountains. 
The very conquest had brought new difllculties* It was 
not merely a matter of persuading Gie Greek world and the 
Eastern world to live side by side* each according to its old 

^ Perhopa at Gulaahgirdp wticre an Alcsoadria was fcminded. 
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customs; by eaastiiig Gne^^oe upon tlie Eftsit Maccdon had 
mingled them togetheft nxxd a common v?ay of life must be 
found, acceptable to the victor and the vanquished alike. 
Whatever it might be, it was plain that a babmee of such 
delicacy could only be established and maintained by the 
watchful presence of ft single^ sovereign power, which should 
pay the utmost attention to the manifold interests and diverse 
passions of its peoples. After being absent ten months on 
the distant frontiers of liis Empire, Alexander returned to his 
central provinces to flud, in the conduct of his Satra^t signs 
of an unwholcBome lack of discipline ^ natu ral enough in a time 
of wars and disturbanoes, to which the nmster^s absence 
had given only too much opportunity. The King's best 
friends were often the guiltiest, and ho was still in India 
when he learned of the flight of Harpalos, 

IV 

LAST ACTS AND PHOJEOTS 

So the first acts of the King on arriving at Fasargada^^ 
w^hither he hmi gone direct from Carmanift with the light 
troops, while Ilephocstion and the army followed the coast 
of Persia, had to be measures of repression. Not only had he 
to seek out the men who had sacrilegiously Icmtedthe tomb 
of the great Cyrus, but Atropates of Media brought to him a 
rebel named Baryascs, who had assumed the " straight 
k-iUtris (turbiin) ” and proclaimed himself Great King^ At 
Persepolis Orxines, the successor of Phrasaortc^s in the Satrapy 
of Persia, having lx:en con’ideted of e3?aetiomi and sacrilegious 
thefts, was banged^ and in his place the King appointed the 
Macedonian Peuccstas, recently promoted to sf^matophyla^^ 
whom he ijsteemed for his keenness in learning the language 
of the conquered and undenitanding and imitnting their 
ways. From Persepolis he went to Susa ; on the w'ay, when 
crossing the Pasitigris, lie found Ncftrehos and his fleets having 
accomplished their voyage^ At the same time he w^as joined 
by llcplificstjon. At Susa, a solemn and symbolic action 
revealed to the Empire the profound idea of the King and his 
generous desire to fuse Macedonians^ HclJencs, and Persians 
in one people of equals. It is well known how, on one and the 
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same dny, lie miide caeli of his most distinguishod comrades 
marry a princess of the Persian nobility; he himself, already 
niaTTicd to Roxana, the daughter of Oxynrtes, took the eldest 
and youngest of Darius’s daughters as his w-ives. Moreover, 
to show the Ltnportance he attached to this example, he 
hinrselT gave dowries to the brides and big presents to the 
ten thousand Mnecdonians, who. on that same day, married 
Asiatic women. Then SOO.OOO taknts were devoted to paydng 
the debts of the soldiers, and the great leaders received 
%vreaths of gold (winter, 32-t). 

After that Alexander embarked with his light troops on 
the Khi|)s of the fleet, to descend towards the sea by the 
Euhtos, while Ilcphicstion led the army into the Tigris 
valley. The King and the ships returned up the Tigris and 
niet the rest at Opis. Discontent was brewing among the 
Macedonian troops. Thej' resented the position which the 
King gave to Persians in the Government, and still more in 
the army. Tlicy felt that the King was neglecting his old 
comrades in favour of the conquered. He had opened the ranks 
the Guard to Bactrians and Persians, and the covahy 
of the Cortipanions had been reinforced l>y a fifth hipparehy, 
to let in .Asiatic horsemen. The men were tired to the point of 
exhaustion with following a King who was insatiable for 
conquests, and would finish by losing them at the end of the 
world. On the very day that Alexander released 10,000 
veterans, mutiny broke out, Tliey shouted that he should 
discharge them all ; if he had further distant journey's^ in 
view, he txjuUl make them alone with hLs father Amon. *l his 
sarcasm, which Tccalled the derisive and exasperating 
opposition which -Alexander’s pretensions to godhead aroused 
in the circles of the rhetors and philosophers, must have 
wounded his pride especially. He flung himself into the midrt 
of Die mutineers, he pointed out tlic thirteen ringleaders to his 
faithful hy'paspists with his ow-n linger and had them haled 
off to cxeeutioii, and then, in a elcver and imfmssioned 
speech, he reminded tlic Macedonians of all that bis father 
and him.sdf had done for them. From being a poor people 
of hillmcn, tliey bad become, thanks to their Kings, the 
masters of the world. And what profit had he got from it ? 
^VcU. let them go, and say in Macedonia that they had 
deserted their King, to be guarded hy the conquered enemy. 
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Being sure of the impre^ion ^hich bis words bad he 

withdrew to hia tent, and did not appear for two days^ Then, 
os if the BrlacedoniaDs w'cre now mere strangers p he called the 
Persians about him and distributed them in the formations 
of the ormy and the Guards even selecting superior ofRcers 
and $i>malaphylak ^9 among them. After that, the Maccdouians 
could no longer contain their emotions. They ran to the 
King and besought him, weeping, to take them once more to 
bis side. The guilty w'ould be punished ; they themselves 
would follow him wherever he liked to load^ The rccoU' 
cillation svas scaled in tears* Alexander called all the 
Macedonians his kinsmen Feasts and sacrifices were held. 
The s=‘eteram were sent home to Macedon w^ith their full pay 
and a bonus of a talent each. They w^ere to lie conducted by 
Crateros, assisted by Polypcrchon. Crateros would take the 
place of Antipatros, who was on bad terms wnth Olympias* and 
perhaps suspect to Alexander* and Antipatros would bring 
out the iicw recruits (summer, 324). 

Tlie mutiny at Opis illustrates better than anything else 
could do, Ixjlh the opposition which Alexander might find 
jti his own amy and the outbursts of sincere passion and 
spectacular indignation by which he contrived to maintain 
his ascendancy and to turn resistance to the accomplishment 
of his purposes. He had pardoned his troops, but the Persians 
remained in the army. 

From Opis the King and army went up by the valley of the 
Zagros to Eebatona, w'here Hepheestion died in the midst 
of festivities* We are told of the grief of the new Achilles 
over the body of his P&troclos and the splendid honours which 
wete paid to the hero's remains^ But the royal duty had to 
be done, and Alexander went into the present Luristau and 
reduced the Cossjeans, w ho, Ukc the Uxians of the mountains^ 
had nc%"er obeyed the Great King. 

Then, in the spring of 32S, he once more took the road to 
Babylon. On the way he received embassies of the Greeks. 
Tlierc had been great agitation, since Alexander had ordered 
the recall of exilic and demanded divine honours for himself,^ 
He had aUo n>ceivcd envo)^ from the Western peoples 
bordering on his Empire—the Eastern Lib^-'ans, who lived 
beyond Eg>Tit and Cyrcnalca, the Ethiopians of the upper 
^ Cf* below, pp. 114-1^. 
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valley of the Nile, the ScythiAns of EtJropc+ the Celts of the 
Balkans, and perhaps the Carthaginians. His mind ^^as 
busy with magnificent schemes. The voyage of Nearichos had 
shown that commimication with the Eastern provinces was 
easier by sea than over the deserts, Alexander ordered that 
the seas shouid be explored. He had sent Heraeleides to the 
Caspian to discover whether that sea, which was believed to 
open on the Ocean, eomnmnicated with the Euxine, Three 
successive expeditions were sent to rceonnoitte the coasts 
of Anibia, Neither that of Arch ins nor that of Androsthcries 
seems to have gone beyond the isiand of Tylos ; Hieron of 
Soli may perhaps have gone as far as the Gulf of Suez. Thus 
was completed the cxplomtion of the royal route which ran 
through the Ocean^ by the southern coast of Asia, from the 
mouths of the Indus to the Red Sea, and, cither by the tracks 
of the Arabian Desert and the valley of the Nile or by the 
famous canal of Xccho, which Darius had restored, came to 
Alexandria^ In this way the ^gcan Sea was oonneeted with 
the Indian Ocean, 

Historians do not agree about the true extent of the lost 
projects of Alexander, Some think that he only meant to 
ensure the permanence and prosperity of his Empire by the 
mastety^ of the seas which surrounded it, and that the con¬ 
quests w'hich he had in view—that of Carthage, for example — 
were intended to complete a vast whole, which should thus 
absorb all the trade of the world.* 

Certainly such economic ideas were not iiegicetcd by 
Alexander, w’ho, in the w'ilde&t llights of his adventurous 
spirit* never lost sight of realities. But they were eertoinly 
not sufficient for him. Prom Darius he liod inherited, not only 
the Empire of Asia, but the claim to the Empire of the 
w'orid. Will it be supposed that this was too high a 
pretension for tho descendant of Heracles and son of Zeus 
Amon t ■ Aceoiding to our sourceis, he intended to look for 
a routCt by the Ocean, soutli of Libya^ by w hich to enter on 
the conquest of the West* The details of I he tradition may 
be doubted “; but it certainly show'S a true understanding of 
Alexander's ispirit.* The date of departure was fixed on the 

* Sec espeeioUy E. IvoracrnAnn* In LVn, 1020, pp. 200-^. 

* exxT, pp* Mn fT.; cxxxv-cxxxvm. 

» Tam, in LXXX, 1021, pp. l-lT. * €XXXI, pp. 
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20 th of tlie niondi of Bicsios. Biit fitst the Kisig» leaving 
Babylon, visited the canals of the Enphmtcs and caused work 
to l>e earned out on the Pallacopas,^ a kind of basin by means 
of which the floods were regulated. Then he rt^tumed to his 
capital where he w as coneerttrating his troops for the coming 
expedItion^ ami reccivedj as a god, the ihaor&i sent by the eities 
of Greece. Meanwhile, gloomy portents were multiplying. 
While ho w^as sailing on the canals of the Euphrates^ the 
Wind carried away his diadem and royal kausta ; when the 
King left the throne for a moment, an unknown lunatic sat 
on it^ in full Court; the ChaldtEam reported a threatening 
omele of Bel^ Alexander was soon to die. 

Plutarch and Arrian have preserved, from the Hoyal 
Epkemtridi^Sr almost minute details of the last days of 
Alexander, from the lath to the 28th Da's!os. Their extracts 
differ in the letter, but in sul>stance they are in perfect 
agreement, Plutarch ^ perhaps, in his Atticiaing language, 
reproduces tlie actual tone of the document better \ Arrian, 
w ho gives more details, has uUcred the jityle more. But l>oth 
versions give a powerful impression of the stealthy advance 
of the destiny which, at the moment when the King appears 
full of life and glorx^ seems to insinuate itself humbly, and 
at fitst unnoticed, into the usual scheme of his days^ Every 
narrative will seem pale beside the uiatler^f’-fact but tragic 
entries in this official journal.^ 

According to Plutarch, Alexander had been troubled by 
gloomy signs and predictions. “ The palace,*^ he says, ** was 
full of sacrifices, purifieations, and prophecies.” The Coiirt 
w'as still m mourning for llcphiestion, but Amon of the OasLs, 
on lieing eonsultedp said that the dead man should be honoured 
as a hero^ Festmtics were resumed, and the King divided 
his time between sacrifices and drinking-lKsuts, in the 
Maet<lonian w^ay. 

On the t&tht he had given a banquet in honour of 
Nearchos^ In the evening he wanted to retire to his bedroom^ 
but Medios, a Thessalian Companion, invited him to hi^ house, 
for * supper avos likely to be pleasant * (Arrian). Tlicy drank 
long into the night, and on the 17th, nftGr bathing and 

* Strabo, 741* 

■ Arr., Anab., vU.24^; PltiL, 75^7; dCni, pp. S2 tf. 
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slccpingt he Again supped "with Medius and drank until n 

late hour. 

“ jVfter the carouse (the morning of the ISth) he bathed, 
and after his bath had a light m <^]; then he fell asleep in 
the bntliroom, for he already had fever. Me was then taken 
on a bed to the altars, and did sacrifice, a$ was his daily 
custom* Having sacrificed, he lay in his room until evening. 
He then gave instmetions to hb officers, arranging for the 
march of the troops by land and water and ordering 
preparations for departure; those who were going by land 
should start in three days, and those who were going by boat 
ill four* From there he was carried on a bed to the bank of 
the river, which he crossed in a bootp to go to the park, 
whcrcp after bathing, he rested. 

“ On the 10th, ho again bathed and made the nsual 
sacriTiccs, and then, lying in the vaulted chamber, ho talked 
and played dice wth Medios* He summoned his officers for 
the next morning and, after a light sfupper, returned to the 
vaulted room, and had fever all night, 

“ Next day (the 20th) after bathing and sacrificing, he 
gave his orders to Xearchos and the officers and arranged that 
the fleet should sail in two day^. 

Next day (the 21M:)^ after the usual bath and sacrifice, 
his fever gave him no rest. He summoned hb officers, how¬ 
ever, and ordered them to make all preparations for the 
departure of the ships. In the evening he bathedp and after 
the bath was already seriously ill. 

Next dav (the 22nd) he was carried into the building 
adjoining the bathing-pool. He performed the usual 
sacrifices, and^ although very ilU summoned the most 
important of hb officers and gave them his orders for sailing. 

Next day (the he was with great diffieulty carried 

to the saertfiee, which he performed, but he gave no orders to 
bis officers. 

lie was very ill next day (tlic 24 th)^ but did the saerificcs 
and gave orders that the Strategi should remain at Court and 
that the Chiliarehs and Pen tacos larchs should remain before 
the doors. 

“ He was at bis worst on the 25th. Me was earried from 
the park to the palace. The officers went into hb room ; he 
knew them^ but could not speak to them^ having lost his 
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voice. He liad terrible fever all that night and the next two 
days (26th, 2Tth)* On the 27th ^ the Blacedonmn soldiers 
wished to see hiiti, some in the hope of seeing him still alive, 
others believing that his death was being concealed from 
them. They came to the doors, andg. by shouts and threats, 
obliged the Companions to make way for them. The doors 
wet« opened, and all passed, one by one, unarmed, by the bed, 
where the King lay voiceless. He greeted every man with a 
painfui movement of his head and a sign from his eyes.*' 

On that day, the Royal £pA€mmifcsadd, Peithon, Attalos,. 
Demophon^ PcucestaSp Cleomenes, Menldas, and Scleucos, 
w^ho had slept in the Temple of Serapis,^ asked the god 
whether they should cany Alexander into the sanetuinry or 
pray and look after him according to the oraelcs of the god. 
A divine voice was henrdt sajing that it was better to leave 
him where he was. Alexander died soon after, on the 28th 
Deesios, towards evening (13th June, 323)." 

' The mcntioti of Sempls, at this fiate, raisea great diflleultles. 
Sewml archieologUts think that the Temple of Ea is Sar 

Apsi (Lehniann-llaiipt, Id Roseher^a Lcxikon, ** SampU Others 
auf^gest Alarduk {I, lAvy. in XGin, ItllS, p. 75; H. Winckler, id Oncfif- 
1002, p. 110^ f/. XXIV. U np- 70-&3)* Mfuduk i$. 
EUppqoed to have been idenlitM with Oaor^llapi by the ^[aecdonians, 
who koew thb latter god at MriDpliis. or Inter with Serapb by the 
miserii (perhaps Ptolettiy 1 )UDi6«Jf; KomeomDo, GOXXV, p. 241J 

of tbe Ephtwmdes. For Osor-Hapi and Serapis, (/. below, pp* 28l(-"7. 

• LToeex, in LX. voL xxjclx, p. 4l>4; GubKhmjd, GVsrh. Zroiu, 
p. 10, 3. 


CHAPTER IV 


TILE ORGANIZATION OF THE ElIPIRE» 

This expedition of Alexander, which has been recounted 
all too briefly above, strihes us, and struck the undents, as 
a marvellous and extraordinarily successful adventure. It 
is a wonder that, in all those eleven years of fighting, 
exploration, and conquest, no accident occurs to overthrow 
an enterprise " which cannot fail in one country without 
failing in ail the others, nor fail once without failing for ever 
So, in the ages in winch there was a worship of Fortune, men 
spoke with a kind of religious admiration of tlie ** fortune ” 
of Alexander. Often, indeed, they only spoke of it thus to 
give the goddess the credit which a tradition of the 
philosophical rhetors refused to the King. But w’here the 
unintelligent pedantry of the sophists would see only lucky 
foolhardiness {ftltx tementai, as Seneca says),* others, fairer 
and more discerning, perceived the action of a clear, strong 
mind and the effects of tlie inner energy which makes man 
truly a man, the “ virtue ” (aptrij) which not only governs 
the acts of a hero, but is the very sounec of his power.* 
Certainly no achievement bears the stamp of personal genius 
more dearly than that of Alexander. II is conquest proceeds 
like the ordered accomplishment of a logical plan, and in this 
it is akin to the masterpieces of Hellenism. Once the road 
into Asia has been opened by the victory of the Granicos, 
two years arc spent in securing a solid l>asc and com¬ 
munications with Macedonia which cannot l>e out; then, 
when the shore of Asia Minor has been subdued, after the 
downfall of Darius at Issos, this base is extended to Syria 
and Egypt j and it is only then that Alexander goes on into 
the heart of the enemy’s country-, where Arbola deals the 

1 For this Ohflpter 1 may menUon Helmut Bert'c, Das AltJvmlertfUh 
auf pnnapt^ap/iiM/ttf Grundl<^, 4 vols., Muaicb, 10^, which 1 have 
aot myself hwi the opportimity to utiUsw. 

* HoatcaquieU, Etprit ck» lois, be.S. 

• De Bate/., viJj3.1. * P!ot„ On the Foritute ej AUwnder. 
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deoisive blow. Wc must not suppose that his plan was drawn 
upp complete in every details once for all. His actions are 
frequently governed by ctreumstanecs. He has, for example, 
to follow tlic flight of Darius into the HjTcnnian monntiunsp 
tJmt of Bessus into Bactriana, and the summons of Taxiks 
to unknown India. But he obeys events only to master theni^ 
and to make their consequences sen^e the execution of idcEis 
which create a new order of things. Sometimes he allows 
himself to be carried aw'uy by the mystical enthusiasm of his 
pridc^ tLS in the visit to the Oasis of Siwa, but he does not fail 
to take advantage of it for his puiT>o$es; from his visit to 
AmoDj for example, he raeeives a d!\dne prestige such 
justifies his power in tlie eyes of the conquered peoples. On 
one singie oceasion it is possible, if w e are to beUeve a doubtful 
tradition, that his work was saved against his own will— 
when his army refused to let itself be lost in the search for 
the distant valley of the Ganges, But as a rule, on whatever 
roads he is taken by the needs of conquest, he b able to 
uimnge hb marehes and battles according to hb eonstimt 
object of laying tlown the frontiers and organizing the frame- 
w^ork of the Empire which he means to found. 

I 

^lACEDON A^D GREECE 

It ts not easy to give in a few linos n definilion of the 
Empire which ivas loft iui uncompleted structure by 
Alexander's death. It was a complex w'ork, made up of dis- 
siniLlar parts. The architect was a King of ^laeedon, and he 
never forgot his origin, even when, after he had ncetimulated 
many crowms, hb ^spielous eonimdes accused him of 
denying it, Alexander alwaj^s w ore the insignia of his national 
kingship—the purple eloak, the or great hat adorned 

with purple,^ and the Macedonian i?oots. With the insignia, 
he retained to the end of his life the simple, frte manners 
of his forbears. 

Now', the power of the King in Macedonia* was not, 
perhaps, of a kind to he reconciled easily with the traditional 

* Plut., Eumui 

^ exs:, pp. 324 ff.; CSXIU, h pp^ ^ >7 -1 CZXT, pp. 1^ ete. | 
c^xix, pp. i&u ir. 
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institutions of the countines \vhieL Philip and Alexunclcr had 
brought under their sway. In the Greece of the 5th and 
4th centuries, the Macedonian kingship has an air of a surv ival 
from tlie heroic agc» In Mucedon, the city system, as 
developed in classical llellenisni, was not yeb establish cd. The 
State was not cnilwdiod in a city at all, and the population 
was divided into rural tribes and clans. The free cullivators 
com posing these lived under the authority and on the land 
of their local chiefs, the great landowners, and under the 
patriarchal sovereignty of the King, who had religious, 
}udjcj£ih and military pow ers over the whole people, but w as 
not esBcntmlly different from the nobles^ hb CDnipanions, 
^vho, in rank and blood* were almost his equals. By 
the side of the royal faniilyf there were other princely families^ 
which ruled certain districts Uko Etinlam, Elhniotis, and 
Lyncestb, and, being related to the reigning house* could 
also on oceaslon funibh kings. TJie King held his oHiec by 
hereditjv and the crown belonged by right of primogeniture 
to male children, or* lacking a son, to the nearest agnate ; 
but the kingship at the same time depended on personal 
prestige and acceptance by the nobility. The King^» powers 
were not limited by a written law or by principles which were 
always clearly defined, but, just liccausc thekiiigshi]i might lie 
a powerful force in the presence of looser institutions, it was 
the kingship which really made Macedonian nationality. 
It wiis iible to do this chiefly through the tiilent and 
perseverance of a succession of kings, whose work often 
been compared to that of the Frankish Kings and the Kings 
of I*njs5ia. 

Philip was the first to organize the nation as a pow^erfa! 
unity, ’Without damaging the essential privileges of the 
nobility, he drew it more closely round the person of the 
King, cau-sirig the sons of the Companions to receive a common 
education, together with the princes, at his Court. The 
high offices and ranks reserved for the nobles also kept them 
near the King and established them as a more definitely 
graded Ixniy than they had previously formed. The mass of 
free men* though sliU bound by all the old tics to their tribes 
and their local lords, were made subject to military service, 
which made them feel more strongly that they all belonged to 
one people* While most of the nobles sensed in the cavalry 
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of the CompanionSp the free men foitsied the national infantry j 
but the army was no longer the total of the battalions levied 
under the banner of each of the great lords who owed the 
King service of the common host. There were traces of local 
recrutting in the organization of the army even in Ak^cander's 
time, but it is none the less true that all free Macedonians 
were grouped fay Philip in the hotnogeneous formations of an 
army directly subject to the orders of the King and of the 
offieers appointed by him. Just as in the city-state, so in 
Macedonia the army w^as nothing but the State in arms. But 
there was this difference from what one finds in the cities, 
that the army did not confine itself to reflecting the divisions 
of society and the Statc^ but made the very unity of the 
nation. The sentiment w^hich animated this militar}' people 
was pride in the national honour, and^ since the centre of 
the nation was the King himself, this sentiment was not 
distinguished froni loyalty to the family and person of the 
King. To serve tlie King was the duty and pride of every 
man * but, in return, the King must serve his people. lie 
might kad it as a chief or even as a master, but he must not 
forget that he commanded free men, sharing their labours 
as they shared Iiis gloiy. They owed him fealty^ but of this 
fealty they were the judges, for he could not punish the guilty 
without the assent of their Council. Between them and him 
there rcigticd a kind of rough, frank soldiers" comradeship. 

n 

GREECE, THE CH^tRACTEH OF THE 3IACEDONTAN 
HEGEMONY 

It is indeed a long way from a state organiaed on these 
principles to the Creek eity, in w^iich the only sovereign 
authority ia that of the law created or traditionally ac?cepted 
by the whole body of citizens^ who thus have no masters 
but those that they have given themselves. The heroic 
kingship, of ivhieh the Macedonian kingship may have been 
the heir, had Jong been forgotten io Greece, even in those 
countries where the institutions of the past seemed to 
survive with most force. What a difference, for example* there 
is between the King of Macedon and the two Magistrate 
Kings of Sparta I That is why* although the victory of 
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ChsroucESi enabled FhUip to to Greece a mostetr he 

could not rule it as a king^ nor nmke the Greeks his subjects. 
Already, when Thessaly had come under his sway, he had based 
hfe power in that country, not on the royal dignity* but on the 
office of Archon.^ But he could not assume in his own person 
all the different magistracies which governed in the various 
cities of Greece- Phdip certainly ruled over cities,^ He liad 
even founded some, for Greek civilization was so much lx>und 
up with city life and poHiiaU life that it was impossible to 
llcllenti^ without founding cities. But ive do not know how 
the sovereigtity of the King had been reconciled with the 
autonomy necessary to tow^ns wortJiy of the name of citify 
Tlicy were certainly not collected in a confederation with a 
central organp for, altltough the King could suffer the 
properly controlled independence of several autonomous 
citiesj he w'ould not create a federal state inside the monarchic 
state» Indeed^ each of the autonomous ciUcs must have 
lost the most important prerogatives of sovereignty, such as 
the direction of its foreign policy^ and so tended to no more 
than a municipality* The Greek states could not be treated 
in this way. Philip wished to organize them under hLs 
authority* but he could not incorporate them in his kingdom* 
The victory of Maccdon over Greece must have appeared as 
that of one Greek state over others- It gave hegemony* 
according to the nedenic tradition, but not the right to 
destroy the other states. Hegemony could not be organized 
as a direct sovereignty, nor Greece as a conquered country. 

Ftulip had, therefnrep brought the states of Greece together 
in an alliance, of wldch he wished to be the head. It had its 
central organ in t he Council or Synedrion of Corinthj composed 
of the representatives of all the states which w'cre members** 
tliat Is, of all Greek states north and south of the Isthmus* 
except Sparta, each having a number of votes proportionate 
to its popuktion- The Thessalians had their delegates on the 
Council. The people of Macedonia w'as perhaps represented 
by the King aJono^ He convoked meetingsp executed their 
decisions^ and was the gcncmUs$inio of the federal army of 
200,000 foot and 15,000 horse. 

^ Just.. xi.3.2$ Oin4.* svii.41 ; CXX V, p* n. 4* 

■ For the citify of Mocedoaia, see CLXIX, pp. I S3 tl. 

* m voL it, lat and 160? A. WOhelio. In LIH. lail. .4bh. fl; 
Pfieudo-Lkeni., C/^ CCXXV. pp. 520—30. 
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The states which belonged to the Confedor^ition kept 
their constitutions^ Tticy paid no tribute^ but had to furmsh 
the land and sea contingents Tcquired by the Council. They 
undertook to live at peace with one another and to remain 
allies of Macedonia^ Frecdoifi of navigation and trade was 
guaranteed. All declared themselves the enemies of t>Tants, 
and no city was to receive a Macedonian g^irrison unless it 
was necessary for the common defence. 

There was, then^ in this hegemony of Macedonia, nothing 
more distasteful or burdensome than in those of AtlicnSp 
Sparta, and Thebes. It even appeared to offer advantages. 
Since the Confederation of Corinth comprised all the states 
of Greece and was open to other Hellenic cities. It Sf^emed that 
it must establkh that national unity wiiicb the HcUcncs had 
hitherto shown tliemselves incapable of realizing ; and, since 
it was avowedly created for tlie defence of the interests of 
Hellenism, and thus revived the question of the liberty of 
the Greeks of Asia, Hellas appeared to liavc recovered the 
spirit of the Persian Wars. The authority of Macedonia 
presented itself as a kind of guardianship whieh respected 
eSitablbhed constitutions. It might even have been less 
oppressive than those of Athene and Sparta over their allies^ 

But such a generous plan as this would have needed tlie 
wicrifice of many selfish interests and a spirit of harmony 
unprecedented in faction-ridden Greece. How could it be 
applied without recourse to constraint ? The Macedonian 
can have had no illusions ; he knew that he had the strength 
of his armies on his side, and that* if the Confederat ion did not 
secure for him the willing submission of the Greeks* he would 
easily make it the instnunent of his dondnation. Now* the 
undying hostility of the anti-Macedonian party luid shown 
itself immediately on Philip’s death. To reduce it, nothing 
less would do than a swift and drastic campaign of Alexander 
and the terror of the sack of Thebes, and* in the time of the 
war of Agis, an Atheniati orator^ bitterly recounted 
Alexander's infringements of the treaties. No doubt it is 
impossible for us at this day to tell exactly how just im 
complaints wert\ hut it is clear enough that the Maecdonlan 
hegemony, like all the others, even If it was accepted at the 
beginningt was bound to eome into collision w ith the incurably 
^ Pscud-o-Oem., op. n'/. 
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particuliiristic spirit of the Greek cities. Now, for a master 
like Alexander, wsbtance could only be a justification for 
imposing his power by force* 

We find, moreoYcr, that there were motives for this 
resistance to Macedonia, which, perliaps, did not exist in 
respject of the Athenian* Spartan, and Theban hegemonie&^ 
Philip had been careful to avoid juiy title which would describe 
him os a mas-tcr; officially he was a president, a leader^ n 
kegenwii- But could the Greeks forget thiit he was a king T 
In all these Greek republies, and especially in democracies 
like Atliens, there was a keen dislike of submitting to a king* 
In the Philippics of Demosthenes wc find the natural 
opposition between a monarehy like Philip's and a demfjoracy 
like the Athenian strongly R’Earkcd,^ and wJien the orator 
spoke of the causes for profound hostility between free 
citizens and kings he could be quite sure of touching hU 
hearers and arousing in them feeBngs which he certainly 
shared. Yet in the long run this incompatibility need not 
have been an unsurmountable obstacle. Disinclined as the 
Greek republics were to accept royal authority, the prestige 
of kings was great in the opinion of the public, and in certain 
circles it may have been on the increase. We may remember, 
for example^ the tone in which Socnates, in the First 
Atcibiades, speaks of the King of Persia and even of the two 
Kings of Sparta** Was not the Great King, for w'hosc support 
the different Greek cities had not ceased to canvass^ the true 
arbiter of policy in Greece ? It has even been observed that, 
in philosophical schools of the most different opinions, 
doctrines were developing which tended to exalt the power of 
a single man as against the sovereignty of the mass^ There 
was, on the one hand, the individualistio doctrine of the 
sophists, as maintained by ThrasjTnachos in the Republic 
and Caliielcs in the Gorguis, which admits the right of strong 
and able tymnts to dominate ; and there was the Socratic 
doctrine which, starting from the idea of Knowledge, demands 
that the affairs of the State should be directed by the ablest 
men, and so favours the ideal monarchy, as painted by Plato 
in his Republic.^ It is, however, hard to suppose that these 

^ Olfpiih., L3.4; PAth, ii.yzSi Chettu, 40 AT*; etc. 

^ Pluto, Atcib. J, i*l30lS-l24B* 
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doctrines, even if tliey inspired tymrits and philosophers, 
were held in mnch honour among active statesmen. They 
certainly conflicted with the instinctive disposition of the 
people, and this disposition was to give birth to Alexander's 
most serious diflicuUies. The Greelcs of the cities of Greece 
admired the power and wealth of kings, and more particularly 
the power and wealth of the Great King, but they tliought 
that obedience to such nrasters was only fit for barbarians. 

Now the encniics of Placed on represented the Kf necdonians 
as bariknrians, and we remember the invective of 
Demosthenes against the coorseness of the “ Macedonian 
man ”, whom he refused to regard as a Hellene.Were the 
Macedonians really Greeks in race ? The question has been 
much discussed by modern scholars, and some Geiman 
historians consider that the answer should dctemiinc our 
judgment on the great and dramatic conflict Ijctwcen the 
champions of Greek liberty and the Kings of Maccdon, who 
did not fear to bridle it that they might conquer the East for 
Greek civilization. If the Macedonians were not ITcUcncs, 
one must understand, even commend, those who fought 
against the tyranny of the foreigner. If the Maccdoniai^ were 
kinsmen of the Greeks, wlmt must one think of the narrow 
patriotism of a man like Demosthenes, who, incapable of 
rising above his political prejudices, refused his city the glory 
of contributing with all her forces to the predestined work of 
Hellenism ¥ The hegemony of a Greek state was nothing 
new in the history of Greece, and that of Macedonia could 
organize the Greek states in a mighty nation, which should 
rule and civilize the world.* 

But, although it moy he interesting to historical 
speculation, centuries ofterwards, to propound the question 
thus, it did not appear In this clear form to the men of the 
time. Moreover, the insoluble (jucstion of race is not fio 
important a.s is supposed. What is important, is to know 
whether, by their culture, sentiments, and disposition, the 
Macccionian.s felt that they were Greek-s and were received 
as such by the Hellenes. 

It seems fairly certain that they had gradually come to 

1 K^g.. Phit., iii.31. 

« J. Beliicb. hi LTh N.F., 40. i>. I0»; CXVl, vol. iii, pp. 1 ff.; 
voL. iii, pp. \-yy IT, 
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HeUenistn rather than that they had origiiially belonged to 
iti It is true that the language which they apoke^ of which 
we know little, may l>e of the same family as GreekBut it 
is also true that one can speak of the Hellenization of 
Afacedonla. Wlien the country opened its doors to Greek 
culture* it abandoned its language; the upper classes, at 
least, adopted Attic Greeks which was soon to be spoken 
by the whole of Hellenism. So little do the Macedonians 
seem to have belonged to the Hellenic community at the 
begiiming^ that they did not take part in the great Games of 
Greece* itnd when the Kings of ilacedon were admitted to 
them it w^as not as Macedonians* but as Heradids. Isocrates^ 
in the Philip, praises them for not haTidng imposed their 
klngsliip OD the Hellenes* to whom kingship is alw^ays 
oppressive, and for having gone among foreigner^ to establish 
it. He, therefore* did not regard the Macedonians as Greeks. 
So, too, when* after the Sacred War, Philip oblaincd a voice 
in the Delpliic Amphictiony, it w as given to the King, not to 
the people of Macedonia.^ It has been niaintairied that the 
Macedonians were Hlyrians* Others prefer to regard them as 
a people related to the Epeirots; othensp a.^ a mixture of 
Greek, Albanian, and Thraco-IUyrian (Slavonic ?) elements,* 
These are intcpcstiiig controversies* but it is unnecessary for 
us to engage in them. It is sufficient for our purpose to note 
that the Hellenes at^d the H^laeedonians regarded themselves 
as different nations, and this feeling did not cense to be the 
source of great difficuities for the union of Greece under 
Macedonian rule* When that union was achieved, it w^as 
only by policy and force* 

It seems that it could and should have been achieved by 
interest, and even by Hellenic patriotism* Not only did the 
Confederation of Corinth offer the possibility of uniting at last, 
but the war on w'hich Alexander embarked against the King of 
Persia should surely have appeared to the Greeks as a national 
conflict. The deliverance of the Hellenes of .4sia, as in the 
days of the Persiau Warsj and the conquest of new territory 
for Hellenic colonization certainly afforded a remedy for the 
ills froni w^hich the whole of Greece was suffering. If every¬ 
body had felt this as strongly as Isocrates, dislike of accepting 

i cxxvn, pp. S2-I, 2^2. ■ CXE?* pp. 154 - 62 . 

* Pl>* 101-2; CLXIX* p* 17S* 
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the hegemoDy of a king would have been but a weak obstacle^ 
and Macedonia would have been easily received into the 
body of Hellenic nations. The mj^thica] imagination was 
always fertile in Grecce^^ and it would have found Greek 
ancestoi^ for the Macedonian people as easily as it had done 
for the royal line.^ But there were more serious diflieultiei*— 
the resentment of those defeated at Chfietoneia, the politieiLl 
selfishness of eaeh eity^ the historical past, binding the great 
states to their traditions, and an invincible repugnance for 
accepting national unity imposed by a foreign sovereign. 
Tlie illustrious cities which had once directed the policy of 
Greece endured their degradation, but did not accept it- 
Thebes wa$ destroyed, and Sparta had been isolated and 
crushed since Megalopolis i but Atliens was prosperous 
under the administration of Lycurgos, and still represented 
a considerable force. Her fleet was the biggest in Greece. 
If it had joined that of the Great King in aso, it might have 
prevented the expedition to Asia ; if it had supported 
Macedonia, it would have contributed greatly to the success 
of Alexander's undertaking, for the King would liave been 
sure of the mastery of the and would have had no fear of 
the diversion which Memnon wished to create in Greece. But 
Atliens \ras unable to join either side* It would have been a 
disgrace to be allied to the King of Persia against the man who 
was going to restore freedom to the cities of the Asiatic coast; 
on the other hand, she did not forget that the greatness of 
Maoedon had been achieved at her expense. The Athenian 
statesmen preferred an attitude of partial neutrality, which, 
as things tamed out, resulted in the political cffacement 
of their city.* Athens accepted the temis of the Con¬ 
federation of Corinth, because Alexander had required only 
a moderate effort of the allies^ and had demanded only a few 
ships from herself. The Kmpim to which he aspired was to 
be made chiefly by Macedonians, and for the King of 
Macedon. 

The leaders of the anti-Macedonian party, such us 
Demosthenes, feared—not without reason, it must be oAvned— 
that the hegemony of Macedon and the unbounded increase 
of its power w’ould be a danger to tlie city system^ which 

^ See, mirrcover, HellaiiicC^, bi niG, i, 10 j Herod., i^O. 
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seemed to them (?J5sentiai to Hellenic liberty imd culture^ 
andp in order to light this menacing power, they took their 
stand on the Treaty of Antalcidas, which^ in proclaiming 
the automony of each state, consecrated the disunion of 
Greece and the proponderant inBucnce of the Great King^^ 
That Influence was more distant and less dangerous than that 
of the King of Macedon, and they accepted it in the hope that 
it would permit Athens to build up her power again and to 
recover the leading position. 

So Greece was in a peculiar situation. It was not properly 
incorporated in the Etnpirc. It was attached to it by a treaty 
of alliance which consecrated the hegemony of one aUv\ 
without injuring the autonomy of the states^ It was directed 
rather than ruled. But it did not resign itself readily to this 
secondary rok, or to the menace w^hich was alw^ays suspended 
over its liberties. And, indeed, while it was to be feared 
that Alexander could not be content with this hazardous* 
limited authority* It might also be foreseen that the most 
serious obstacles to the accomplishment of his designs would 
always come from Greece. 


in 

Tim EAST 

Macedonia and the Hellenic states were only the smallest 
part of Alexander's Empire^ His dominion estended over the 
vast and diverse countries which had once belonged to the 
great Eastern Empires* which had fallen in the Gth century 
and had finally been absorbed by the Persiati Empire* Here 
his power could not be based on the principles on which 
his hegemony in Greece rested, nor on the traditions and 
sentiments which consecrated his kingship in Macedonia, 
Prom the earliest times, the peoples of these Empires had 
been accustomed to obey the will of a king, W'hose authority 
had no limits but those of his strength* It is true that, in the 
immensity of Asia, divided by savage mountains and desert 
wastes, there had always been some wilder tril>es, secure in 
accessible cantons, which kept their independent spirit 
and appeared only nominally in the list of subject nations. 

» On Deniostheocs and the PerfibnSp see Cloche* in LXXV, 1020^ 
pp* ice S; ISm, pp. 07 ff* 
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But these were usually Httle-devdoped peoples* sometimes 
nomads. All which had been capable of fomiing real states 
had adopted the monarchkal fornip and could not conceive 
order except as obedience to an absolute lord. 

This obedience was somewhat ennobled by its religious 
character. The power of the master was based on a divine 
right, whether he was actually a god» as in Egypt, or ctaimed 
to be the representative of the national god, as in Babylon 
and Assyria, or was supposed, as among the Persians, to be 
an emanation of the divine pow er {hvareno)^ No doubt* when 
these monarchies founded empires, the conquered peoples 
generally kept their own re^gion and manners,, which it would 
have been very ditbcult to take away in any case, and the 
Government was content to demand of them respect for the 
worship of the King, tribute for the Treasury, and soldiers 
for the am^y. But the whole management of affairs was in 
the hands of the King and his representative. 

Alexander had no wish to make any change in these 
prineiples of government, and the element of superhuman 
greatness in the Eastern kingships w^as more calculated to 
attract than to shock him. He found it natural to accept their 
divine characteristics and rights for himself. This was 
certainly not the sentiment of the Greeks, nor even of the 
faithful but rude Macedonians who had helped him to 
conquer the world, and he died without being able to force 
this conception of royalty upon them. As we shall see, it 
entailed serious consequences, but it was itself a result of 
the wide extent of his con(|ucst* and that is ivhy Alexander 
did not clearly perceive the necessity for adopting it until 
the conquest was almost eomplete.^ 

At the very beginning* it is truCp he adopts the organi^^ition 
in Satrapies and appoints Satraps^ but we do not yet clearly 
see on what principle he will base liis power. Sometimes 
his only cUiini seems to be the mere fact of conquest: be is 
just the King of Maecdon at the head of his victorious armies. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, he assumes some local dignity^ 
such as shall legalize his rule over the people wbieh he has 
just Tcdueedp But in both cases alike, lie seems to be inspired 
chiefly by a feeUng of hostility to Persia, and he presents 
himself as the liberator of oppressed peoples. In Lydia, 
where he has no intention of re’idving the forgotten kin^om 
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of CrcE-sus, be “ gives the Lydians back their laws wliieb 
Cyrus had taken from them. In Egj'^pt, where he sacriiiees 
as Pharaoh in the temples of Memphis and is proclaimed 
son of Anion in tlmt of the Oasb, he b haUed as the liberator 
of the nation and tlie avenger of tlie gods insulted by 
Cambyses, la Babylon, he restores the dignity of the 
" Chaldfieans whom the Persians had degraded, and this 
hostility continues even after there liave been many signs 
that it was about to cease. In Pcrscpolis, the burning of the 
Pohiee seems to have been ordered as an act of vengeance^ 
to wipe out the memory of the Acheemcnian power. But 
everything changes after the death of Darius^ Then 
Alexander takes his seat on the throne of the Great King. 
As if the victory of hb armies bad made the Maecdonian the 
lawful successor of the AehEemenids^ he proclaims that he 
will punbh the murderers^ and the matter of the pTOskffnesis 
clearly shows that he is not content with the realities of a 
power consecrated only by the force of arms ; he means to 
give it a secure foundation in the divine prestige of the 
Oriental King. 

This attitude was forced upon the master of Asia, but it 
shocked those most attached to Macedonian and Greek 
traditions. It can, therefore, be understood that many dts- 
approved of the extent of the conquest. Parmenion would 
have stopped after Issos* It b quite true that, if Alexander’s 
object had been that defined by Isocrates, wide enough 
territories had then l>een openi^ to Greek colonization. 
By thus extending Greece into Alexander could have 

reigned over a number of cities, which would have actctl 
a centre of civilization and Hellenism^ sacrificing part of their 
sovereignty to the hegemony of tlie King of Macedon. The 
barbarian peoples would have been, as far as possible, 
incorporated in the territories of the cities^ while the rest 
were directly subject to the King, But for thb it would have 
been necessary that the barbarian element should be the less 
important in rank and not too preponderant In numbers; 
otberwbe Greece and Macedonia might have been swamped 
by the East. In thb way alone couid a kind of Hellenic 
Empire have been created, in which the city continued to 
be the centre of all truly human culture, and thb is perhaps 
^ Arr., LHA. 
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what Aristotle had in mind, when he dissuaded Philip from 
desiring a monarchy^ tike that of the Gt^at King. In the 
Greek philosophers political specoilatbn never broke away 
from the Hellenic conception of the city.^ 

But in Babylon or Ecbatana Alexander was very far away 
from these ideas, and^ if he did not cease to regard himself as 
the representative of Hellenism^ he neither could nor would 
think of expecting HeUenisin by itself to make the unity of 
the Empire wIlscIi he had conquered* Neither Greece nor 
Macedonia could supply enough colonists or soldiers. Besides^ 
had not the Greeks* always in revolt against the very idea 
of Empire, shown themselves incapable of aehiesnng unity ? 
On the other hand, Alexander felt sympathy witli his new 
subjects, especially the Persians* whose courage and loyalty 
to their King compelled his admiration. As early as his stay 
in Babylon, he made them take part in the government of 
the countrys and he gave them a more and more important 
position. For, to lus mind^ it %vas no longer a question of 
securing the dominion of the Macedonians and Hellenes i 
he had to weld together the various races of the Empire, or, 
at leasts the worthicstj whether they were barbarians or 
Greeks, and to place them on the same footing. This was the 
policy of agreemfint and fusion, symbol bed by the marriages 
of Susa, which he tried to apply in such measures as he had 
time to take for the organization of his Empire. 

IV 

THE POWER OF THE KING ' 

Betw'cen Macedoniai Greece* and Asia, the three worlds 
which made up the Empire* union was maintained by the 
pow'cr of the King* But the contrasts dividing these thixjc so 
different parts reappear in the King's person, \\luit was there 
in common between the hegemony w^likh he exercised in 
Greece, the national tradition on wliieh his pow'Cr was based 
in Macedonia, and the divine right w'hich conseemted it in 
the East ? To bring unity into the complex edifice of the 
Empire* it was necessary first to create it in the very person 
of its head and to find a principle which, being accepted 
by all, would justify his power to all, 

^ eziV* pp. sa ir. 
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It is natural to try to find this principle in the force 
of Alexanders own personality. It was through his genius 
that he was the master of all^ and this canception came to be 
clearly expressed in the coins of the Empire under the first 
successors of the Dinqucror, While the Danes alwa>^ show 
the same bowman, the nameless symbol of the royal power, 
these coins bear the image of Alexander. Thus his power is 
represented as a kind of tyranny, justified above all by hb 
personal exceUence, and the Empire of Alexander nmy be 
said to contain something lecalling tlie individualistic 
doctrines of Thmsymachos and Cal I ides. 

For it cannot be denied that Alexander was the builder 
of hb own power* So much was the Empire Wsed on his 
personal prestige that on his death it rapidly fell to pieces. 
But, although the excellence of an individual can create a 
right of sovereignty^ it is only an ephemeral rights even in 
the case of an exceptional individual, and no lasting Empire 
could be founded on it. That a new man, owing nothing to 
his birth, should try to kgaluLe hb tjTanny by a doctrine of 
this kind, is possible. But Alexander hdon^d to a line of 
kings. He was accustomed to regard kingship as a heteditary 
rightj which has exbted before the individual, and will survive 
him. So only can a true king^ship be created- 

Alexander would not, therefore^ have dreamed of basing 
his kingship solely on his personal superiority, if he had had 
a purely human conception of that Superiority and hb con¬ 
sciousness of hb genius had not been accompanied by belief 
in hb godhead. pride even led him to found a religion, 
and we have seen that he did not wait until he encountered 
the mystical absolutism of the East to believe himself the 
descendant of Zeus. Tliere was nothing in thb foreign to 
Greek ideas^ as they arc manifested in the worship of heroes. 
Like a new Ileracles, Alexander thought tliat he had earned 
heaven by his deeds. When, at Bactm, be tried to enforce 
proskynash^ or prostration before the divine person of the 
sovereigOt from the Macedonian and Greek Companions no 
less than from the Persians, the sophist who had to obtain 
acquiescence in hb seetet W'bhes based hb arguments on the 
King^s superhuman achievement.^ But Alexander would not 

* Art,, ^acE&p, iVilOpT-tl i Curti+ viii^^C-13 J pp- 480 ff. j 
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have set sueh store by becoming a geni, if he had not been an 
Eastern king, and it was doubtless in Eg3T>t that he first 
perceived oil the poLStleal eonsequences enta^iled^ for himself 
and his descendants, by his supernatural births From then 
onwards it was not only to Greek ideas that he turned for 
the principle of his universai powder; to found it^ he took 
inspiration from the Orieotai doctrines of the right dirineJ 

We need not doubt that Alexander was sincere in adopting^ 
in Egj^pt, Babylon^ and Persia, the various theories of the 
divine right of kings, nor tliat when he made hbs Persian 
subjects worship him in his Court he really felt something 
divine in himself. His own faith made the resistanee of the 
Macedonians and Greeks inconceivable to him* as did the 
feeling that there would be no real unity in the Empire if 
he was a god for only part of his subjects. But it w'as not 
until the last year of his reign (624) that he manifested the 
desire to have a worship among the Greeks, in this as in 
so many other respects^ his work remained uncompleted, he 
showed the way to the Macedonian d>Tiasties which reigned 
in the East after him; they made their powder secure by 
exacting worship both from their Creek and from their 
barbarian subjects. 

Having thus become a god-king, in the Oriental ^shion, 
it was natural that Alexander should try to introduce into his 
Court the etiquette observed at the Court of the Great King. 
It is true that he never pressed the principle to its hist con¬ 
sequences. Proskfpit^ij could not be imposed on the Greeks 

> I i]a not think that I have exaggemti^l the inSuence of the East 
on Alexander j but pcrliupn I have not Laid enough streaa on the 
Greek Ideas wbkh may have prepared him to adopt the royal lehgioD 
and tile prpgmmme of oa universal monarchy. On this point, 
pp* xiii-xiv of the roreword an excellent conipkt ion and come- 
tion of ihh ocnlBsion. 1 HhoiiLd mentioD, in eunnexion witji the ifoyal 
wiJtHliip, the tlieory mointainiHJ witli imprc^siViC foroc by E+ Meyer, 
€£XX1, pp. 004 ff. He shows that the idea of the dhiiuty of king;s 
was not forvi^ to licJIeiLlsui, and tliiciks Uial it developed in the 
domain of Greek ix^neeptioiis, without any foreign influence SOS). 
He ob^rv'^ that not aJl Eastem kings art goits. Uni wc may note 
that they arc all kiag^ii by diviiw right. And, mthout doubt» if 
Alexander had not wonted to he an Easlcm kitif^^ he would not linve 
been bo nmuotis to be worihip[>ccL It Ls ciuite true that Uic Greeks 
were more shocked “ by Gie DiientaUzution of Alexander than by 
hh deification ", hut the worship of the king was clearly so much 
better ^itcd to Eastern Ideas than to Greek that it hardly succeeded 
except in Eg>pt and Asia. 
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ot the Macedonians. So, too, while Alexander adopted part 
of the Medic co^ttimej the great mbe, the turban, 

Kirapcsi and the cloak^ Kiiv&vst Plutarch states that he never 
assumed the tiara or the wide trousers, and as a rule he 
maintained the dress and manners of a warrior-king of 
Jlacedonia.^ No doubt, he took certain dignities and titles 
from the Persians* Like the Great King, he had round him 
his ** Kinsmen ”, and this title is found again in the Hellenic 
kingdoms i after the mutiny of Opis, he gives the tmme to 
all the Macedonians. He may have kept up the custom of 
ghdng the title of Benefactor to persons who had done 
valuable service to the Empire. It is possible that certain of 
the Court olTicials, Cliarnberlain, Chief Pantlcr, Chief Cup¬ 
bearer, whom we find under the Diadoehi, already existed in 
Alexander's time, and were Persian or Median in origin. 
But other institutions, such as the Royal Pages^ are purely 
Macedonian* 

All the great affairs of the Empire w ere handled by officials 
closely attached to the King. The Council of the ten Body¬ 
guards was not only a General Staff, but a kind of ministry. 
Later, no doubt, the civil and mOitary functions were 
separated, and genuine civil sennees grew up by the side of the 
S&jfiaiffpkiflukrs. But under Alexander everything retained 
a D^ilitary aspect, and several institutions destined to become 
Imperial were first developed withjnthe army. 

In addition^ there w*erc already some purely civil high 
officials, the first of whom was the King’s Chief Secretary 
the celebrated Eumenes of Cardin, a 
Greek whose father had attached himsoK to Philip** To him 
we owe the drafting of the ofifieLnl journal, recording all the 
acts of the King, which was inter published under the name 
of Royal Ephemerides, The daily recording of the King's 
acts waiis a Persian custom, hut it is not impossible that the 
same custom had existed at the Macedonian Court, at least 
since Philipps reign. It was kept up in the IlcUenistic Courts* 
The duties of Eumcncs eannot have been confined to writing 
this journal, and he had to deal with all the King's 
correspondence* At the Court of PtolemVj together with the 
Ilypomnematographffii, w'ho keeps the records, we shall find 


* Plut., -4fer., 45. 
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an Epistislog^aphoSp of wliom Eumenes was perhaps also 
the first exaniple*^ 

In addition to the King's Secretariat* there w&s the 
Treasury, and it is known that Alexander entrusted it to one 
of his friends, Prince of Elimtotis, whose infirmities rendered 
him unfit for active service. Harjmlos was a verifablc 
Minister of Finance, and Alexander kept him in that post, 
in spite of a first infidelity at the time of Issos, until the day 
when he fled from Babylon to Greece, in S25. Hie ceutrnl 
treasury of the Empire was kept first in Susa, then in 
£c baton a, and then in Babylon. 

FiruilJy% in the last years of his reign, Alexander seems 
to have takeu from Persia the institution of the Chiliarchy, 
ThLs was originally the post of the ojlieer comnmnding the 
thousand Body-guards of the Great King. Alexander may 
perhaps have made him the commander of the cavalrj^ of the 
Companions, or, at least, of the and some historians 

arc inclined to think that this officer tended to become n kind 
of Prime Minister. During the last years of the reign, the post 
was held by Heph^estion. There is nothing to show that it 
was not an exclusively military appointment; the Chiliareh 
was, next to the King, tlie highest olflccr in the army." 


V 


THE AJl^fY 

The army had been transformed from vrhat it was in 334, 
The conquest made ever greater numbers necessary* 
Alexander had crossed the Hellespont with about 35,000 men ; 
at Arbcla, in spite of the need for occupying conquered 
districts and of losses in battle, he was able to put into the 
field 30,000 foot and 6,000 horse.® Reinforcements con* 
tinually came to him from Macedonia, Greece, and Tlirace. 
Between Arbela and the Indian campaign he appears to have 
received over 41,000 foot-soldiers and 0,530 horses. In 

* Kaerst, in C VH, i.p. Ephemerid®* ” ; Wilekca, in LX, 1304 , 

p. 110; ccxvm^ pp* a u. 

* CLXm, vol. i, p. 322; CXVI, VOh iiJ. 2, pp. 235, 248; CLXl 
vol. iv, pp. 297 0.; CXXJU. vqL U p- 154. 

» 40*000 foot luid 7,000 horse, according to iVfr., Atiah^t 
But eXVn, vuL iii, 2 , pp, 33S 3. 
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addition he incorporated Orieiitab, and the Indian army 
is Teekoued at 120^000 men. Moreovcrj the conditions of 
warfare were no longer quite the same. They required more 
mobile troops for swift, bold raids. The changes introduced 
into the army since Arbela bear \vitnei>s to a constant effort 
to adapt a continually increasing military organization to 
new necessities of policy and warfare. 

At the end of his reign, Alexander w'as preparing more 
thorough reforms^ entailed by the ncAv conditions of 
recruiting. It was absolutely neccssarj' to open the ranks 
more and more to the conquered peoples. Being obliged, 
uiidcr pain of niinihilation, to increase its strength con- 
tinually^ the airn}'^ had to take in Asiatics, and it did so 
liberally. Among the Companions we find Persians, 
Bactrians, SogdlanSp Arachc^ians, and those picked horsemen 
who were called Euakai {scouts 1) in Dmngiana, Aria^ 
Parthia, and Persia.The great Per>ian lords ser^^ed in the 
Guard. After the n^arriages of Susa^ special tiorps, armed and 
trained in the Macedonian manner,, were formed of 30^000 
young Persians, carefully pieked, who learned Greek at the 
same time as soldiering. Arrian calls these youths Epig<inoif 
but the name applies abo to the sons bum of the unions 
which the Macedonian soldiers inevitably formed with 
Asiatic w'omen. Alexander allowed these concubines to 
become tawful wives, and the sons were pbeed in regiments 
of soldiers^ sons, pending their entrance into the regular 
units of the army** Lastly, when the King died, he was 
engaged in organizing a new^ phalanx, which Droysen regarded 
as compcimble to the manipillar legion of the Homans, It 
w^as divided into dccadarthies of twelve Persians, bowmen 
or jnvelin-men, pbeed between two drkQsiiiteroi^ armed like 
the Foot-conipaiiions* and led by a Decadareh and a 
dimoirit^^ So we have, once more, the file of sixteen men. 
The di^kasiattroi, dfiwombi and Dceadarchs were 
Macedonians. 

^ Att., Anab.^ viJ,0,3 ; H. de Luganie, G^mmtrnUr Ahhandiungm, 
Leipzig, 1806, p, ^00, 

* Arr„ Amb.^ vii.6; Dfod., XviUOS, 110? HuL, .4^., 47; 
H. DrayBen, in CVII, m.v. EpigonoL; CLXXXm, pp. 833 ff,; 
CCXIV, Pp $3 and n. 
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[ADMINISTRATION. THE SATRAPIES 

Tht sajue pc Hey of fusion appears in administrative 
principles. Alexander could not upset the organiaatiou of the 
Persian Empire, and he maintained the Satrapies.^ At the 
beginning, in Asia Alinor^ for example, he was content to 
replace the Persian Satrap by a Macedonian Satrap, genemUy 
chosen from the Companions—Calas in Uellespontine 
Phrygia,^ Asandros, succeeded by Metiandros^ in Lydia 
Antigonos in Greater Phrj'gia^* Balaoros in Fisidia and 
Ciliem*® But even at this time, if the man who governed in 
the Great King's name was not a Per^laJt lord, but a local 
hereditary ruler, subject to the distant authority of Persia, 
Alexander, presenting hunself a$ the liberator of enslaved 
nations, naturally left him in power* Thus, Ada remained 
on the throne of Caria until her death, and Alexander, to 
lcgali7,e his conquest, had recourse to the adoption which 
made him the Princesses heir. It is, moreover, to be believed 
that tlie independence of this protected principality was 
under the strict super^'ision of the Satrap of Lydia, Asandros. 
Finally, m these first years of the campaign^ Alexander did 
not hesitate to employ Asiatics, Sabictas governed in his 
name Cappadoeia * west of the IFalys^ that is, as much of 
the country as had been conquered. In Syria,^ we find 
Macedonian Satraps again. The cities of Phoenicia kept their 
autonomy and their lungs. Egypt was under a special 
government j and had no Satrap. 

But in Babylon Alexander quite gave up the idea of 
reigning solely for and by means of the Macedonians, 
Babylonia was to keep its Persian Satmp,* and we shall 
find Persian governors in Susiona/ Mcdia,^^ Persiaj^^ 
Parthia and llyrcania,^* Tabaristan,^* Parfictacene^^* Aria,^^ 

^ LchmAiui'lIaupt, in cVll,«.r. * Arr^ Anab., i.lT.l. 

■ Ibid,, 1 T.17. • LM-a, 

* Ibid., ii.lJrl! i Diod.i icviii.23/2. ' Aif^ ii.4.2. 

* Bcliiw, p. 90. * Arr., Antdt., iU.lil. 

* Ibid., Diod., sciii.itS; Curt., v.2.e fT.; GZXS, i, S-tO n. 2. 

» Arr., ut.20.3. Ibid., iii.lB.ll. 

Ibid., iil.l!8.4. ’» Ibid., tii,2a-3. 

Ibid., iii.lO.S, Ibid., iu.25.8. 
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Draiigiai^a»=^ the Paropamisadce/ Baistriana,^ and even 
Carmanla.* But perhaps too much trust had been placed 
in the former “Faitliful^^ of Diuiu^. The revolt of 
Satibarzaties in Aria was doubtless a lesson^ and thence- 
forward* for the frontier provinceSp Alexander more often 
made use of his Macedonian Companions* The government 
of Western India (the Cophen valley down to the lodns) 
was entrusted first to Nicanor, and afterwards to Philip^ son 
of Machatas, and the latteFs authority extended, on the left 
bank of the Indus* to the Hy das pcs in the east and southwards 
to the junction of the Aeesines. Eastern India, after being 
governed for a short time by the same PJiilip* hefore he took 
over from Nicanor, remained divided Ijetwecn the protected 
Indian princes* the chief of w^hom were Taxiles and PoruSp 
It is probable, too* that Philip exercised a general control 
over these two principalities* The southern valley of the 
Indus, from the junction of the Acesines to the sea, formed 
the Satrapy of Oxyartes and Peit hon. There also independent 
rajahs were left for a time* But the revolt of Musicauus put 
an end to this arrangement. After Alexander had left, 
disorders broke out in India, which even compelled Xearehos 
to hasten the departure of the grand fleet; and it was not 
only the natives who made troublCp Alexander was in 
Carman in when he heard that Philip hajd been assassinated 
in a mutiny of the rnereeuaries. He sent orders to Eudamos 
and Taxiles to govern the Satrapy for the time being.* 

We find Macedonmns again in Araehosia and Gcdrosia, 
which, after being governed separately, one hy Menon and 
the other by ApoUophanes and Thoas in sueeession* were 
united under the authority of SihjTtios.' Rebellious or 
dishonest Persians were replaced by Macedonians or Greeks — 
Satibarzanes in Aria and Arsames in Drangiana by Stasanor, 
who took the two provinces/ and Aspastes in Carmania 
first by Sibyrtios ® and then by Tlepolemos/ Even when the 

* Ibid* ■ Ibidr, Ti J5.S: Cmi.t ix.O.lO. 

■ Arr., * Curt., Ix.l0.2l. 

■ exxm, pp. 

* Ait., ^Raft., iiL22.a-S ; iii.28; vi.^JT.l ; Ciirt., vii,a*S ; ix.10.20. 

^ Ait., iu.a5.T-fl 5 ^ vL27. 

* Jirid^p v.6.3 t vi.St* 

* Ibid.^ viJ27.1 ; /nd., OCi.a ; Sucasmri of ^£ 1 ^., 35^ 
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faithful Attahazus was compelled by age to Eactriana 

and Sogdiana were given to Amynto^ son of Nicolaos.^ 

But we must not suppose that the TVIacedonlan was content 
to substitute his Satraps for those of Daiius^ and that the 
peoples of Asia felt no difference between the rule of Alexander 
and that of the Great King, In the Persian Empire the royal 
authority stopped short at the frontiers of certain districts 
oeeupied by peoples who were in fact independent. It was 
enough for the Aehfemenids, in order to be masters of Asia^ 
to hold the cultIvated plains and the great roads connecting 
therrit and it w^as enough for Alexander in his turn to occupy 
the same centres and roads* in order to overthrow the Empire 
of DariusA But the ^lacedonians wdshed to advance tlieir 
sway further tlian the Persians. Having long been aeeustomed 
to fight the HhTian and Thracian peoples on their borders^ 
the Macedonian army contained corps which were 
particularly fitted for bold canipaigm over inaccessible 
oountrj". The esepedittons against the Pisidians, UxianSp and 
Scythians clearly show that the conquest of Asia, as 
Alexander conceived St, was to be a long business. He did 
not have the time to finish it. 

Obeyed everywhere, Alexander meant to be obeyed with 
more docility* Under the Great Kings, the Satraps too often 
behaved like independent sovereigns. Now they had to 
account to their King for all their actions* One may recall 
the executions ordered by Alexander in Carmania and later in 
Babylon* Jlorcover, tho Satrap's powder over his province 
was neither unlimited nor free from super^^ision* By the 
side of the Satraps the civil governor* there was a military 
chief, and sometimes there were several* This principle 
seems to have been adopted chiefly after the occupation of 
Babylon, and in coses where a Satrapy was left to a Persian 
noble* It is manifest in Babylonia, where the Satrap is the 
Persian I^lazfcus, while the Strategi ApollodDros and Mencs 
command the troops of the province and Agathon of Pydna 
b governor of the citadel.* We find it again in Susiana, where 
Abuiites b Satrap and the Companion Mazams Phrurarch 
in Parthia and Ilyrcania, where* with Amminaspes as civil 

* ; jv.17.3. ■ CLim. i, pp. 21-7* 

* Arr.^ yi.ia ; DLodhp xvU.M.S ^ Curt., v.l.4a^. 

Arr., Anab.t iii.16.0. 
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govcniorp ive find Tlepolemo^^ who perhaps had the title of 
Episa^pos Of Inspector of Troops ^ m the Paropamisadflep 
directed first by the Persian Satrap TjTiaspes and then by 
Ox}"artos, while the governor of the new capital, Akxandriap 
is Nieonof ^ ® and in Aria, where Anaxippos acta tks Strategos 
beside the Satrap Satibarzanes.^ It is, indeed, possible that if 
we do not find the prineiple applied regularly wherever the 
Satrapy is in the hands of an Asiatic^ it is only because our 
Eources are incomplete. This division of power also appears 
in provinces where the Satrap is a Macedonian. In Lydia, 
for example, Pausanias contmands the fortress of Saidis at 
the time when As&ndrtjs is the Satrap.* Philips son of 
AlachataSf is governor of Pcucclaotis, while Nicanor is Satrmp 
of Western India,* In Gedrosia, w'hich was governed by 
Apoilophanes and 'Oioas before Sibyrtios^ the army is com¬ 
manded by Lconnatos-* Alexander does not, therefofe, adopt 
a rigid system, or, at least, it is applied differently according 
to the circumstances. 

Under the SntfapSt there are sometimes, in certain districts 
or in certain castles, chiefs who may be independent. Our 
authorities call them H 3 ’^parehs. But this title h also used for 
the governors of extensive districts, covering several Satrapies, 
Finally, finance is in great part out of the hands of the 
Satrap. By his side is an ofiicial entrusted with the assess¬ 
ment and collection of tribute and taxes, such as Nicios in 
Lydia, Asclepiodoros in Babylon, Callicrates in Sustana, and 
Tiridates in PereiaJ On the return from Egypt, at the time 
of the march on Arbelaf we see the appearance of the 
intention to create larger financial districts* Cceranos of 
Bercea is placed over the collection of tribute in Pheenicia^ 
and Philoxenos over that in Asia w'est of the Tauros^® 

Not all the territoiy^ of the Empire was subject to this 
administrative system* Eg>Tp^ seems to have enjoyed greater 
autonomy.* It was governed first by two natWes, and then^ 
on the retirement of one of them, by the other alone* Arrian 

* ; csxv, h p- -tas n. a* 

^ Arr., iv.22.5 i 

■ Ibid., iU.2S.T, • Ibid., i.lT.T, 

* Ibid., iv.Sa.e, ■ Ibid., 

^ Ibid., tl7\7; iil.l0.4i Curt., v,2JT* 

■ Arr., j4na^., Ui.6. 

* Jbid^t ; Vao Giunlngeii, ia pp* 100-^. 
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calls tliem Nomarchs. Only the provinces bordering on the 
Della—Libya in the 'iVest and the Arabian territory beyond 
Heroonpolis—were gii-en to Greeks^ the former to ApoUonios 
and the latter to Cleomcnes of Noucrati$« Each nomc kept 
its own chief* and CJeomencs was entrusted with the 
cdI lection of the tribute in general. The military forces were 
under the command of two Strategic Peuecstas and Balacros, 
while the fleet was under Poleioon. Fantaleon of Pydna 
eonunanded the garrison of Memphis, and another Polemon, 
from Pclb* that of Pelnsion. The mercenaries had their own 
Cenerah the JEtolian Lycidas, their Secretary^ Euguostos* 
and their two Inspectors. Obviously this regime could only 
be provisional* CIcomcncs, who held the chief place through 
his flnaneiiil office, ended by taking or being given the powci^ 
of Satrap. 

In Phcenicia, most of the cities remained autonomous, 
and were not subject to the Satraps of Syria i they kept their 
laws and their kings. Tyre and Gaza were enslaved and 
became Macedonian garrisons.^ 


\TI 

THE GREEK dTIES 

But it was above all the Greek cities which formed a 
separate world in tJic Empire^ of which they were an essential 
part. To the end, Alcxande? avos the representative of 
Hellenism. The Eart charmed him i us it came under his 
sway he determined to govern for his l^arbarian subjects no 
less than for the Macedonians and Greeks, and he saw that the 
blending of races and nations was the only way to ensure the 
unity of liis Empire* But this fusion was not to be a chaos* 
The Greek spirit was to give order and organization to the 
whole, and, far from being lost in the Immensity of Asia, 
Greek civilization should pla(^ its own stamp npon it. Now, 
the necessary^ unit of this civilization was the city* A Greek 
who was not a citizen could not be imagined, and all that 
Greece had created could only have been produced in 
independent cities, ruled by a sovereign people. However 

* Amdofl. Ait., Anoh., ihl3,T ; By bios, ibid*, iias.ei Sidon, CufU, 
xiv.l.lS ^ Jitit*. xXAoS : DJod., xvil,40*s ^ CXHII, i, p. ra n* 5. 
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limited we tmy suppose him to have been, however burden- 
some the yoke of the State, every citizen was still conscious 
of his own dignity and worth, because he obeyed only the 
law, which wa^ partly the mult of hi$ own wtlL So t:^e is 
it that this individual bm was the source of the Greek spirit, 
that that spirit was formed and tPansfoiTOed in the struggles 
of the individual to escape from the traditional restraint of the 
city I but a character strong enough to conceive and under- 
Uke that struggle could be boro only under the agis of the 
institutions of the city, and particularly of democmtic 
institutions, wliicli were so Dtted to inspire the free man with 
a lively sense of lus dignity. This was something very 
different from the barbarians* even the most highly civilized, 
in their unassociated masses, lacking initiative and obedient 
to the orders of an absolute master, Hellenic culture could 
not really touch tJiem unless they, too, beeame accustomed to 
political life^ in the Greek sense of the word ; and the only 
way to prepare them for it was to set up on all sides new Greek 
cities* whose brilliance* manners* and laws would attract 
men and civilize them. 

This part could be phiycd, firet* by the ancient cities of 
Ionia, Jlkilis, and Propontis. Alexander heaped honours and 
favours on them without cnd+ Those which had declined from 
their former glory to the state of simple townships, he raised. 
At llion, he beautified the Temple of Athene and promised 
to restore the town to the rank of city^ The ancient religious 
conjedemtion of which it had been the centre revived^ 
Smyrna had become a mere group of ’iillages, and the old site 
TiVas almost deserted. The Nemeses^ who appeared to Alex¬ 
ander while he slept after n tiring hunt on Mount Pagos* 
bade liim restore the city.^ Tlic Tonians resumed their 
meetings at the Panionion at Mycale.’ Cbzomenffi. which 
had shrunk on to an island^ whither the iuhahitants had 
Withdrawn from fear of the Persians* recovered confidence 
and rebuilt its quarters on the mainland.* At Eryth™, 
work was undertaken (unsueccssfully, os it turned out) to 
make an island of the promontory of Mimas/ At Pricne, 

* Strabo^ xiil.l.ZU ; p> 

’ CCXXXIX pp, 44 fT.j PJiny, NM* v.JJt.T : PauE.* vu.fi.^t. 

» CCXLI. p* 2. ^ Paius.. 

* PauE,. Pliny, NH* v.llS, 
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Alexandet- dedicated a temple to Athene A To the Ephesians 
he oflered to restotei at his own expense, the Temple of 
Attemis, which had been burnt in 35^^ pfo\dded that he wbs 
allgwed to inscribe hb name alone on the dedlcationj but 
they refused * MiletoSp on the other hand, sought and obtained 
hb help in completing the restoration of the sanctiiaiy of 
the Bmnehidfe; the prophetic spring, which had been 
dry since the destruction of the temple by the Persians in 
494, flowed again,^ and the Milesians produeed oracles eon- 
firniing the divinity of the King^ Everyw^here Alexander 
showed the greatest respect for the traditions of the Hellenic 
post* It is certain that his reign was the beginning of an age 
of prosperity for all the cities of Asia Minor, 

These cities of Asia and those of the ^gean were regarded 
as atUcs, and entered the Confederation of Corinth, Tlib b 
certain in the case of the Cyclades, Thasos, Samothracc, 
Tenedos* and probably Chios and Lesbos; and it b to be 
supposed that is Inie of the cities of the coast*^ But the 
difficult problem was to reconcile the autonomy of these little 
states w'ith the sovereignty of the King* Both sides had to 
make sacrifices^ Alexander did not treat all cities alike. 
All kept their laws, their assembUes, and their magistrates* 
How^ indeed, could they be taken away ? Even under 
Persian rule, tfiey had continued to enjoy a Hellenic con¬ 
stitution j only the Persian Satraps favour^ oligarchy, and, 
still more, tjTanny. Alexander restored democracy every¬ 
where ; he always showed himself implacably hostile to 
tjTants* In the fight for the possession of the bhmds, the 
tyrants were sometimes overthrowm, and sometimes rein¬ 
stated, according as the city gave itself to Alexander or w-^as 
retaken by the Persians. He was content to banish the 
leaders of the anti-Macedonian parly at Chios to distant 
Elephantine i but he delivered the tyrants to their cities, 
which were at liberty to treat them as they wUhed, and w-e 
can guess in the ease of Ercsos, for exnmplcp what use they 
made of the liberty,* 

Did all these democracies, restored and protected by tficir 

I 7, 0* • Hflidet. Ephtiima^ p. 18* 

» CCXLL P- - V Psctido-Callijth., iii.33, 

* Wneken, in LUI. pp, S7 it*; I, pp. 04* JT* 

* IS. B. 
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Maeedouiiin Ubcmtor, Ii^uk sovereigri, allied states ? 
Several, like Mitylene and Tenedos,^ seem to have had a treaty 
with Alexander* But were these allLanees made on a fbotitig 
of equoUty ? In theory^ perhaps; in fact, certainly not. 
In our sources we find no city treated as an as they were 
later under AntSgonos. Several are called autonomous and 
free; this proves that others were not* But we have not 
enough evidence to determine the various degrees of their 
independence or subjection. 

To endure and maintain a royal garrison must have been* 
for a city, one of the most certain signs of $crvitudep As a 
rule, except iti ease of strategical nceessity^* Alexander seems 
to have abstained as much as possible from indicting the 
presenee of his soldiers and the duty of maintaining them on 
Greek cities. Only later, when conflicts began to break out 
between the royal power and the liberty of the eitie^^ did the 
King seek the support of armed force* At the end of his 
reign the exiles were restored to Chios under the eye of a 
garrisoni* and there was a body of troops at Rhodes when 
Alexander died.* 

Tribute, phorost was another mark of ser^^itude. On 
piincipte It could not be demanded of free territorjv but 
only from that of which the King was ultimately the owner, 
whether he held It himself or had ceded the possession of it 
to others* There is an edict confirming the self-government 
and liberty of the Prienians at Naulochos ”, but the 
inhabitants of a portion which the King regards pis his own 
have to pay pharosJ Ilion, Erythrat, and the Ionian and 
£olian cities in general were exempt from pharos*^ The 
Ephesians still paid it* but to their own ArtemiSp not to the 
King.^ Aspendos, as a ptmishment^ bad to pay this 
humiliating phorast at least for a time.* But the free cities 
were not exempt from financial burdens* for they contributed 
to common expense by a 

This showed that, even if free, they were part of 

a larger Empire, whose destiny always ruled their own 

^ Arr., Anab^, IJ.1.4^ 2. 

» JirtJ., (Alylicnc): U*1 (Pdciie). 

* ac. 33* * Diod.p xviUJ. * IS, 1. 

• X, 37; StJttbo, lOa. » LlT.lO* 

> /Wd*p I ^*3 ; CXlSm, i, p. Tfl2 a, § ; CLXHk h PP- lOS IT. 
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destinies. Th^y therefore, to bow to the directing ^ill 
of the sovereign^ and one may ask by what means this was 
conveyed to them. The irepre&entatives of the King were the 
Satraps. Certain Greek cities were subject to their authority.^ 
It is very likely that the reaUy free and self-governing cities 
were not*^ But all were subject to the authority of the King. 
PerhajM its limits were not definitely laid down* At the 
beginning of the reign^ at least, there was hardly any occasion 
for connict, and wc know' that “ the right of peoples and that 
of kings never agree better than in silence The King avoided 
ititerfeTing in the daily life of the cities, leaving ninny 
important deeisioDS to them. The cities could ascertain his 
w'ishes and inform him of their own through embassies. 
Sometimes he sent them edicts^ w'hich had to be accepted as 
commands, or, at least, transformed into decrees by con¬ 
stitutional methods. The cities could not refuse. The King 
had force on his side, and he never abandoned his claim to 
supervise the legislation and government of every city. 
Chios, to reform its conslitution^ created Nf^mogruphoit. 
but their decisions had to be submitted to Alexander.^ 

The royal power eould bo exerted more dircotly on the 
cities w^hich Alexander himseif founded. Here^ being free to 
fashion them to his own likings he frankly applied his poUey 
of the fusion of races. The programme w^as drawn up in the 
royal instructions which Perdiccas read to the Mueedoniaiis 
after the death of their master. These contained the plan of 
the future, Alexander projected “ the umalgaumtion of 
several cities in a single one^ and the transfer of persons from 
Asia to Europe and from Europe to Asia, in order to unite 
the two great continents by marriages and allUinces in 
concord, amity^ and kinship Tlie manner in which he 
peopled his new cities answers to these principles exactly. 
Alexandria Eschatc in Sogdiana (Khujand) received as 
inhabitants a Ijody of Creek mercenaries, ^^lacedonian vctcram 
who had been released, and all tlie natives who wished to 
settle there. The Caucasian Alexandria and* Diodorus says, 
the cities which the King founded in the neighbourhood, one 
day’s march away from it, were given 7,000 barbarians, 
3,000 of the Greeks who followed the army» and those Greek 

1 Gambrricm. ■ cXSttL L p. 163* 

* CLXX« p. 112 i C€Sld, p. T ; Z, 33. * Oiod., xviiL4,4. 
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jneric^narie^ who wished to stay> The whole settlement had 
a decided Gifcck colour, and the Buddhist books call this 
Alexandria “ the City of tlie lonians "A 

Unforhinately we do not know the constitution of these 
cities, and wo do not know whether all races had the same 
rights in them- It is hard to think so» in view of what we note 
later in the cities of tlie Hellenistic periods The King's 
authority was represented by a governor^ doubtless the model 
of the fiTi the ^JTpangyor r^ff irxJAfttij* whom 

w e find later in Alexandria and elseivhere. Arrian gives tlie 
name of Hyparch to the governor of the Caucasian 
Alexandria; when he was deposed, Nioanor took over the 
administration of the city. Many foundations were militaTy 
colonies, for example in SjTia, at the place afterwards called 
Pcila-Apamcia** In Babylonia, a city was founded solely 
for invalided soldiers^ 

So, ag the conquest went forward, Asia became covered 
with Greek cities. Hellenic expansion had never taken any 
other form. In the 8tb and 7th centuries, when the cities of 
Greece and Asia were spreading their eager youth abroad, 
new cities ro^e all round the Mediterranean world. But 
these cities were eompletcly independent little states. It 
was not so in Alexanders Empire, In the face of the roj^al 
power there could be no question of setting up the 
indepeudence of a multitude of small republics* When 
Alexcmder left the Greeks their freedom and self-government, 
he had no intention that they should use their liberty against 
himself. The cities should tend to lose their churacter ns 
states, and to become municipalities, managing only their 
internal afTaUs, nnd, w^hen wt consider the policy of 
Alexander towards the Greek cities^ both the most ancient 
and those which he had just created, we seem to see the idea 
of a world-empire based on municipal sclf-govcmraent taking 
shape* In these terms Theodor Mommsen defined the Roniuu 
Empire, In the East, was Alexanders w'ork a first sketch of 
that Empire ? Beyond dispute, it prepared the ground for 
it. But does Mommsen's definition correspond exactly to 
the conception of the Macedonian conqueror? Certainly 

’ Diod,, xvilM.7. ■ CLXm, i, p. 

* AIbci, e^., Dt Alexandriii on Ilaipasos ODd at AlestimdiiD on Latmoa 
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not. Alexander founded many cities^ and in those cities he 
meorporated barbarians^ as if he wanted to educate them to 
polUwil lifep But he did not mean to treat all the barbadans 
like thi^. He was too jealous of bis own power to sacdfico 
ali the authority with which Asiatte traditinn endowed the 
sovereign^ and he would not have given up alL the Royal 
Domain, over whieh he exercised direct authority^ to cut it 
up into small republics. Hellenism should be a part of bis 
Empire, and one of tbc most important ; but other forms of 
pubhc life, inherited from the East wliich had fascinated him, 
wore* in his mindp destined to counterbalance that element 
in the Greek spirit which was inclined to rebel against the 
power of a single man. 

Such w^ere the principles governing the organization of the 
EmpiTCp If w*e do not always find them standing out as 
clearly as we could wish, the reason is, partly, that our 
sources are scanty, but also, and chiefly, that the work was 
left unfinished by a workman who could only do it piccemeat 
The successors who took up the task, amid rivalries and wars, 
did not complete it either, for, in splitting up the conquered 
lands, they allowed much of Alexander's conception to be 
lost* But, if they preser%"cd only a part, they still followed his 
initiative, and it is to the founder that wc must go back if 
we would understand the action of his heirs. This will be 
seen better, 1 hope, as we advance in our study. But, to 
estimate the conditions and extent of the conquest more 
completely, wc rmrst take a general view' of the immense 
Eastern domain in which Alexander wished to establish his 
Empire and whieh Hellenism was to transform. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SATRAPIES AND THE NEW DOMAINS OF 
HELLENISM» 

I 

THE GREiVT REGIONS OF THE EMPIRE 

Wren one considers the Eastern part of Alexander's Empire^ 
taking its future dc^inics into account^ one can divide it 
into three great regions. The first comprises the lands facing 
the Mediterranean, which seem to turn towards Greece—Asia 
Minor^ Syria^ and Egypt- Hellenism had long been in constant 
relations with these eountrieSj and especially with Asia Minnrji 
which was connected with Greece Proper by a multitude of 
islands and had had its own coasts conquered by Greek 
eivilisaation as early as the &th century. 

The second region embraces Iran^ the vaUeys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and all the central provinces. When 
Alexander reached Thapsacos, he did not enter an unknown 
w'ortdt but it wm a new w-orld. The plains running parallel 
to the mountains which bound the Medo-Persian plateau 
on the souGi-wcst did not look towards Greek seas* But they 
would, with that plateau, form the heart of the Empire* 
This was a fact of great consequence, which determined the 
King's ideas w'hen^ at the end of his reign, he made Babylon 
the capital of his dominions. If events had confirmed 
Babylonia in this leading position^ the future of Hellenism 
in Asia would have been compromised by the potent infiuence 
of the Eastern civilizations* But fairly soon this group of 
provinces broke away from the Hellenic world to form the 
bulk of the Parthian Kingdom. That is why I here treat 
these very ditferent geographical regions as one unit. The 
great plain of the rivers and the mountainous plateau lean 
in the north-w'cst on the great Armenian massif, itself 
backed by the Caucasus, which seemed to the ancients the 

* For a gcograpSiiM.1 dcKrriptionp m CXCTI- 
SI 
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end of the worlds In the north-cast^ the pintefiu connects 
with the Albnrz region and the sontKcrn shores of the Caspian,, 
the bounds of which were unknown. We may^ therefore, 
include Armenia and Myreania among the central provinces 
of the Empire. In these provinces Hellenism penetrated 
fairly deep. 

In the easternmost SatmpieSp Greek influence was obviously 
weaker and shorter-lived. It lasted, however^ and the 
kingdom of Baetrlana, independent from the 3rd century, 
was a Greek state, an outpost of Hellenism on the confines 
of harharlsni and the Far East, But these regions were to be 
drawn into the movement of the Asiatic |>eopIes rtithcr than 
attracted towards the peoples of the Mediterranean* Their 
masters looked towards India, ovet part of which they 
occa-sionaliy reigned» and towards the Northern nomads^ 
the Sevihians or Sacie of our classical tradition, and, later, 
the Yuc-Chi of the A?^iatic chronicles^ w'hose conquering 
invasion, ending in the format ion^ about the Chrktian em^ 
of an Indo-Scythiaii pow'cr in the Paropamisadte, Cedrosla^ 
the Indus valley^ and Baluchistan, was the consequence of 
an original upheaval the cause of wbieli must be sought in 
the history of China, 

Conmiunication betiveen these great regions of Alexander's 
Empiire was not always verj* general. From the west coast 
of Asia Minor to Mc^sopotamia, there w'as the Royal Road« 
Tiie plains of Northern Swia came in the east against a plateau 
w'hich was bounded on the north by the lower ranges of the 
Taiiros and on the south by the Arabian Desert, and was 
divided from north to south by the Chalos River, which Loses 
it^lf in the desert. No doubt, this plateau is colder and more 
arid than the plain ^ but it was full of life^ for it w'ns traversed 
by the roads which led from the valley of tlic Ornntes, the 
great Syrian ^ver^ on whose shores Antioch w'ould one day 
arise, to the Euphrates, Out Ccetc-Syria and Palestine were 
separated from Babylonia by desert wasters which werediflTieuIt 
and sometimes impossible to cross. 

The Medo-Persian plateau and the central provinces 
of the Empire had no connexion with the eastern provinces 
except through the region of the Hyxeanian Mountains and 
the steppes below them. From the south of that narrow 
inhabited belt to the shores of the Indian Ocean there are 
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the tcmble Kavirs^ ^^thc Sands/* which divide Persia and 
CaTTiiania from Aria, Arachosm^ and Dmngbuia, Those 
deflate tmcLSg torrid and almost inaecessible^ covered 
over vast ari-as by a crust or tnud of sait^ which gives the 
appearance of great dried-up marshes, are continued in the 
south-east, in the region of the Indian Ocean, by the frightful 
wilderness of Cedrosia, the present Baluchistan, to the 
mountains which Iwimd the valley of the Indus. These 
deserts^ shutting off tiie living bnds^ which are theniscives 
often divided by smaller deserts, brought barbarism, nomadic 
life, the unknown, into the very heart of tlic Empire* and 
were not calculated to Lighten the task of government and 
civilization, 

II 

THE MEDITERRANEAN PROVINCES 

The conquest of Asia Ijcgan with timt of Asia Minor. 
This is a great tabic-land, higher in the east than in the west 
and completely surrounded, not far from the sea, by lofty 
mountains. The plateau itself h an immense steppe, divided 
into two slopes by a slight rise running east and west. From 
the sca^, the interior can hardly be reached but by the river- 
valleys, which are often difficult, and the rivers arc scarcely 
ever navigable. The cxiast regions have therefore always 
been the most animated, for they alone are in easy communica¬ 
tion with the Mediterranean world. Often they are nothing 
more than a narrow' strip of river-deposit along the sea. 
The north coast, on the Euxine, cannot l>c called hospitablcp 
although the recks founded colonies there. The southern 
shores are often sleep, as In Lycia, where the niountaiiis, 
dcscendifig almost sheer into the sea, aflurd one of the hnest 
panoramas m the world. On this side there is only one 
alluvial plain of any size, at the mouths of the Saros and 
Pyramos. It is in the west that Asia Minor is most open 
to the outride world. There the mountains sumDundlng the 
plateau arc further from the sea. They throw- out spurs 
tow-ards the coast, separating the river-valleys, w'hich arc 
fairly wide ; in these disconnected compartments the Greeks 
founded their oldest and most famous eoIoni&4» and there 
the most important harbours were, although their prosperity 
was already threatened by the silting of the rivers. 
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Alexander, therefore^ naturally turned first tu this west 
coast. After the Gran zoos, he left the north coast and the 
indcpendeDt peoples which dwelt there, Bithynian^, Paphhi- 
gonians, and others. Moreover, the ancient but still powerful 
Greek states founded in the nciidst of those barbarous tribes, 
Pontic Hcracleia, mled by a line of tyiants, Sinope, and many 
others, were not subject to Persian rule. Alexander w^ent 
round the enemy's Empire by the western and soutbem 
coasts. 

He certainly did not mean to leave the interior of the 
country' outside his Empire. He ordered Parmenion to reduce 
Phrj'gia, and himself opened a road over the Pisiduin 
Mountains, wintering at GordSon, a station on the Royal 
Road, and returning to the sea next summer* But at his 
death Asia Minor was tar from heing completely conquered, 
and, even in those Satrapies whidi he annexed, he left it 
to his Satraps to finbh the work. There w-ere seven Satrapies 
—Hellespontiue Phry^gia (underCalas}, Lydia (under Asandros, 
succeeded in 3S1 by Menandros), Caria (the principality of 
old Ada, and later the Satrepy of Asandrosb Lycia (under 
KcaTehos)s Greater Phrygia (under Antigonos) Cappadocia 
(under Sabietas), and Cilicia (under Balacrosjater Socrates)? 
In the north, Bithynia^ Paphlagonia, and what afterwords 
became Pontus remained outside the conquered territory. 
No doubts some of the great Iranian lords, so numerous in 
Asia Minor, who held large domains, must have been db- 
possessed by the Macedonians j we know of the case of 
Mitbradates, Prince of Cios.® No doubts too, Alexander 
received the apparent ^bmission of the Paphlagonian.4 at 
Ancyra? But Cahis, the Satmp of HeUespontine Phry'gia, 
w^as compelled to fight them- The B ith yniansthose Thracians 
of Asia,* who were such inveterate enemies of the Greeks^ 
led by Bas, their hereditary ruler, the grandson of the 
Deed a Isos who had united their natiou in the second half of 
the 5th century, succeeded in inflicting a sanguinary defeat 
on the same Galas.® 

^ Lriununa-HiUiptp In OVU, s.v, “ Satrap,^^ pp. (T. 

* Morquardtp in LX. laO^i p. 400; CLX^ i, pp. DO. Ofl. 

*■ Ait., il.4.1 i Curt., ULL22. 

*■ Xen., vLm* 

■ Menmon, In FHC, lU. 53fl fT, ; Strabo, 503. 
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In Cappadocia, Ale^tandcr’s power did not extend beyond 
the Halys, and even as it was it must have been very 
tincertam. Arianitlies was still master of the mauntains, 
and had his capital at GaaiuTa, in the valley of the Iris,^ 
Antigonos was obliged to fight the Lycaonians, who descended 
from their hills and occupied the plain between Cappadocia 
and Phrygia. The Cataonians were still independent. The 
Mysiaiis, attached to the Satrapy of Lydia, were refractory. 
In the south} however, Alexander !md made a demonstration 
in the My lias and had gone through Pisidia.* Later^ BalacroSp 
the Satrap of Cilicia, w'as killed in an attempt to destroy 
the fort^^ of tlic Pisidians at Laranda and Isaura.® Tliese 
expeditions at least show' that Alexander w'ould not have 
been such an easy master as the last of the Great Kings. 

Alexander crossed SjTia twice, but he does not seem to 
have gone iiir from the coast. The fab of Tjtc and the 
^bmission of the other Phoenician cities resulted in the 
weakening of a civilization which might have made some 
resistance to the diffusion of Hellenism^ The rest of the 
country seems to have accepted conquest easily 

SjTia, apart from the Phoenieian coast, comprised three 
regions, ITiesc w'cre, starting from the south, Palestine, 
Coele-Syria, and Syria “Between the Two RiversIn 
these we easily recognisae the natural divisions of the country* 
It forms, along the sea, the western end of the huge 
table-land, chiefliy desert, which extends from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean and connects with the plateau of 
Arabia. Its slc^pe^^ on the sea axe quite sheer. On this side, 
a wall of mountains stops the advance of the sand, and, 
prescribing the fertility of the soil, makes the district a living 
country. I^m the Tauros to the Gulf of Aqabn, on the Red 
Sea, there arc two paraikl chains, and the bottom of the valley 
sometimes rises high above seadcvcl, and sometimes lies far 
below it. The highest point is near Baallx?k* From there, the 
valley of the Orontes descends northwards to the £c», on to 
W'hich it opens in a wide plain, and the valley of the Jordan, 
running southwards, falls much further, down to the ba.sin 
of the Dead Sea. The lower plain of the Orontes is dominated 
on the east by a great plateau, connecting Syria with the lands 

* Ait., rf4na6., U.4.2 ^ CXXH. U P- 244 m 1. 

• Arr., * Diod., 
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of the Euphrates. This table‘land, though dry and com- 
paratively cold, b not wholly desert, being watered by the 
Streams descending from the Tautos, and particularly by 
the Chalos, the river of Beroea (Aleppo) and Chaleb. It was 
full of life, being crossed by the roads leading from the 
Orontes to the Euphrates. The chief of these started from 
Antioch, and ran by Clmlcis to Barbalissos, There was 
another crossing of tlie river at Zeugma, 

It would Ijc tempting to suppose that there were three 
admi nbtrat ive di v is ions corresponding to the natural d i\is ions. 
The whole of this district of Transcuphratene fonned one 
Satrapy in Persian times, but was divided into several 
subsidiary governments. Tlie information supplied by our 
authorities on the administration of Syria in Alexander’s 
time b rather confused, and may be corrupt in places.^ Tliese 
three districts, together with the Pheenicion cities and perhaps 
with Cilicia, which the ancients always attached to Syria 
rather than to Asia Minor, probably formed one great 
province. We see it entrusted to Menes, as ** Hyparch of 
Sj'ria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia ”, and later, perhaps, to 
Asetepiodoros, as “ Hyparch of the Sea 

Greek colonization in Syria, which was to develop especially 
tinder the Seleucids, began under Alexander, At Pclla- 
Apameia, founded by ” the first Macedonians ”, the Altar 
of Zeus Bottiffios was attributed to the Conqueror,* But 
there were in Syria elements which were almost irreducible. 
Chief of these were the Jews. FVom them one must distinguish 
the Samaritans, whose governor Snnballat had gone over to 
Alexander, who b said to have allowed him to build a temple 
on Mount Cerizim, Jerusaiem remained faithful to Darius. 
After the fall of Gnza, Alexander is said to have visited 
Jerusalem, and shown himself favourable to the Jews,* 
The Jew's were insinuating themselves evcryw'herc, and were 
beginning to be an international force, on which Alexander, 
in hb desire to mingle the nations, must naturally have 
thought of relying. There were Jewries in Egypt, to which 
he was on his way.* 

* Afr,, dnab., 11.13; iu>C.S; iv.7.2; 1^,4, Kor faults suspected 
in the names of Satmps handed down, see CZVn. vol. Hi, p. a38. 

* Arr„ iH.m.O; lO.a; iv.T.2; Curt., viLlO.13. 

’ Strabo, c.T32; CLXUI, i. pp. 314 ff. 

* Joseph., Ant. Jud.. xiJMO-S (Naber). * CLXi v, pp. aS-0. 
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Egypt had an cxceptionai position^ It did not b&come a 
Satrapy till latrr^ and was subject to a special system* ’VVe 
must not conclude from this that it was destined to be of 
small Importance* When Alexander extended his sway on 
tiiose coasts^ he completed the circuit of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. Alexandria, a mlLitary harbour a3 much as a 
commercial port^ could be used as a base for further conquests 
in the West. It was well situated to be a capital of the 
world.^ Besides, Hellenism was already acclimatised in 
Egypt, and only needed to reorganize its forces, increased by 
a plentiful influx of inimignmts, to triumph all over the 
country* 


nr 

Tire CENTRAL PROVINCES 

From Egypt and SjTia, Alexander had gone to the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. Part of Mesopotamia north of the 
Chaboras, that is, the Amma!an country^ c<mtajning CarrheCi 
Osrhoc, and Xtsibb^ which seems to have been attached 
to Transeuphratene under the Persians^ may have come 
under Sj^ria for government i but *\ssyTia (or Mesopotamia) 
and Babylonm, which together formed the Ninth Satmpy 
under Darius^ were made into two Satrapies by Alexander." 
This was the very heart of the Empire, and perhaps its 
wealthiest province. It used to pay the Persian Kings 
the highest tribute {1,000 silver talents and 500 eunuchs)." 
During the seven winter months, the Court resided in 
Babylon.* That city owed its prosperity and supremacy 
to its position H In easy eonimunication with the Mcditcr* 
ranean by the roads from the Euphrates to the Orontes, 
it was connected writh Central Asia by a route which ran 
over the Zagros Mountains and t]ie rocks of Bagbtaua to 
Ecbatana, Bactriana, and the Indian frontier." In the 
days of its greatness its civil lotion had radiated over east 
and w'est, and it was stiU one of the greatest conimercial 

^ Von Gruningen, Ul CtlUtV^ p. 208 . 

* l^bnmnU'IIauptp ta UVU, 

" Hdt., i!i.&2 I Ca\'algcuuG, in JW* N.S.p i, p. 1D5. 

* Xcu.* Vyr^, vui,6,23. 

* Uxiv, til, p. ae (Sad cd.}. 
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acid intellectual centTcs in the world. The ^csl which washed 
the :swmupy shores of Babylon la, one of the hottest seas on 
earthy and of the richest, for there the precious pearls were 
found, gave eomjiuu>ieatiou with Arabia and even India. 
Lastly^ the soil was one of the most fertile in grain, and was 
compared to that of EgjT)t. * 

The population had not bowed easLly to the Persian yoke. 
Yet Cj'Tus liod not destroyed the kindgom of Babylon. 
His conquest merely substituted him for the former kings ; 
he underwent the annual ceremony of the l$t Nisain (April 
which consisted in taking the head of the statue of Bel- 
Morduk in Iiis temple, to receive investiture from the god. 
He was imitated by his successors, dowii to Xerxes. Never¬ 
theless, in the tinje of the Magu?> Smerdb, Babylon revolted^ 
and it rose again when the usurper was kiiled by Darius and 
hb six eompanions. Xerxes was the ftrst to break with the 
fiction of an independent Babylonian kingdom/ He ceased 
to go to the national god for Investiture, and in Baby Ionia 
the title of King of Babylon appears in hb oflieial designation 
only by the side of that of King of the Medes and PersLans, 
W'hcn it appears at alt Another revolt, that of Shamash-irba, 
was put down with bloodshed, and the city rapidly declined. 
Even the great sanctuary of Bel gradually fell into mins. 
Tlie golden statue of the god» which was worshipped in the 
chapel dow^n hclow^ ^vas carried off by Xerxes,® and the 
Babylonians were forbidden to bear amis/ 

Alexander was hailed as a liberator, and even in his first 
visit he undertook a w*ork of restoration, ordering the temple 
which Xerxes had pillaged to be rebuilt. But it was a long 
task, reconstructing that liugc pUc of terraces/ and it was not 
finished at the end of hb reign, partly, perhaps, because 
of the ill will of the priests. In the surrounding countryt 
he caused big works to l>e executed on the Pallaeopa^ and 
the otlier canals/ Tlie artifieial cataracts which blocked the 
course of the Tigris north of Babylon, being intended, the 
Greek authors say, to delay the advance of invaders, w'ere 
removed.’ They must have been considered useless as a 

^ Hdt., i.ioa; Stwibo, 736-17. * Ifi, pp- 

^ Hdt-i 1.1S3, ' Plut., Apoph. Rtg, Xetx^, 2.. 

» Arr., Anatr,. Hi-lfll Strabo, TUB, 

* Arr„ Attab., vii.21 ; Strabo, 741. 

* Arr., Anab., vii.r.6; Strabo, 7«, 
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defence, and an obiitacte to trade. Now, rt was necessary 
that Babylon should recover its old glory. The voyage of 
Kcarchos, repcatbig that of Scylax,*^ and those of Atehias, 
Andros thenes, and Hieron, opened the great sea-ways to 
Babylonian commelve. 

In Babylonia, then, Alexander pursued a very different 
policy from the Persians before him, and also from the 
Selcucids after him. He wished to rc^’ive the ancient Eastern 
capital; his successors neglected it dclibcratelyand deprived 
it of alt its vitality by founding the rival Greek cities of 
Selcuccia and Ctesiphon. Here we see the contrast between 
the ideas of Alexander, who respected the traditions of the 
great Empires which he absorbed in hts o^vn, and those of his 
successors, ivho were more narrowly attached to the interests 
of riellenism. Not that Alexander had given up the intention 
of planting Greek culture on the banks of the Euphrates— 
there was an Alexandria on the EuIkos, as well as a colony 
for invalided soldiers and veterans—but he refused to believe 
tliat the great cities of the east, in which tlie fusion of races 
of which he dreamed might find a favourable soil, had ceased 
to play their part.* 

Between the desert of Khorassan and the fertile plain 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, the Satrapies of Media and 
Susiana occupied the western part of the plateau of Iran, 
the Ariana of the ancients. It is a mountainous region, 
attached in the north to the massifs of the Armenian 
Caucasus, On thU side it is l>oiinded by the valley of the 
Araxes. South of that river stretches the wild, tumbled 
plateau which bears the salt lake of Umiiyah and the massifs 
of the Kara-Dagh, Takht-i-Balkis, Sahund, and Savalan. 
It ends north of Ecbatana (Hamadan] in a range which joina 
the Albnrz south of the Caspian. It is disturbed by frequent 
earthquakes, from which the town of Tabriz h^ suffered 
greatly in our own time. It is traversed by tlie River 
Amardos (Qizil Uzain), which flows into the Caspian. 

This was only a part of Media, which also covered, roughly, 
the present Iraq AjamL Media, therefore, extended east 
to the desolate region of the Kavirs, in which it lost 
part of its waters, while in the south it was bounded by 
Susiana. Both of these provinces arc traversed from north- 
> Hdt., ■ CLxm, 1, pp. 
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west to south-east by chains of mountains, separating plains 
in which hatren tracts alternate with fertile oases. The region 
is continued in Persia proper (Fiirsjstan), whose mountains 
rise in tcrraices from the edge of the Persian Gulf to an 
altitude of 5,000 or 0,500 feet above sea-lcvcL Behind this 
is Carmania, a country of wooded, fertile valleys, just like 
Bactriana, it U said, but bordered by the desert. 

These regions were the core of the Achaeinenian Empire, 
Persia naturally rcmainerl the stronghold of national 
aentiment. Under the Great Kings, it was not a Satmpy 
and did not pay tribute. Under Alexander it probably did 
so, like the other provinces. At first tlic Persians were given 
a Satrap of their own people, but later they were governed 
by Peucestas, a Macedonian of Mieitn. He was one of the 
officials who most readily entered into Alexander's ideas ^ j 
he learned the language of bis peoples and adopted their 
national dress, 

Alexander did not make much attempt to Hcllenize this 
region. Later, we shall hardly find any Greek cities except 
on the frontiers. We shall also find some Greek colonists 
(Kormion), who frequently revolted. The same was doubtless 
the case with Susiana, including the Uxians, which w*as given 
to Abulites. B ut Media seems to have been treated somewhat 
diflercntly. The province was inhabited by a warlike race, 
a great source for recruiting. It produced not only men, 
but excellent horses, and furnished remounts for the wliole 
of Asia. Since it adjoined the barbarous regions of the 
Caspian and Caucasus, Alexander intended to sow it with 
Greek cities,* and his plan was carried out by the Selcucids, 
Of the foundations of the Conqueror, wc know Herncltia 
(later Achais),* near Rhag«, Rhagae itself finally became 
Hellciilzed.* No doubt Ecbatana did not follow this niove* 
ment. The glories of that unwallcd city were the acropolis, 
built by the hands of man, and at iU feet the Royal Palace, 
the summer resort of the Great Kings, with its walls of eodar 
and cypress, its columns which, until the city was plundered, 
were coated with precious metals, and its roofs of silver. The 

‘ Arr., Anab^ vi..30.a. ■ Palyb.. x.iT.a: CtXm, i. p, aC4, 

'Pliny, Nil, vi-4S; Solinus, J Amin. Morct-U., xxUi.OJJa; 

CLXm, i, p. 205 . 

* Strabo, £24 $ CLmu . ibid. 
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Temple of ^oa was so wealthy that its orniunents of gold 
or silver fetched 4,000 talents of money in the time of 
AntiochDs III.^ 

By the moiintamous plateau reaching from the north 
of Ecbntaim to the south of the Araxes, Media was connected 
with Armenia, which at that time was inhabited by Iranian 
tribes, at least as far as the Euphrates; west of the Euphrates, 
in the region later called Lesser Armenia, these were mixed 
with Aramaams and Assyrians. Alexander never went 
there. He allowed it to be governed by the Persian Mithrines.* 

In Carmatiia, on the other hand, where he stopped on his 
way back from India, after the dramatic crossing of the 
Gedrosian desert, an Alexandria was founded (Gulashgird),* 
and it may be to Alexander that the port of Ilannozeia 
(Ormuz) owes its birth. It was well situated on the routes from 
India and Arabia. Tlie Satrapy was held for a time by 
Aspastes, who had submitted in 330, and afterwards it was 
given to Sibyrtios, who only kept it a short time and was 
replaced by Tlcpokmo*, son of Pythophanes, who was 
governor in 323.* 

The only easy communication between the centre of the 
Empire and the Far East was by the regions south of the 
Caspian. Tliesc were, north and south of the Albuiz 
respectively, the Satrapies of Hyrcania and Parthia, which 
seem to have been combined in a single government. Tliere 
is the most complete contrast between the two countries. 
North of the mountain range, by the sea, the country is 
picturesque and very rich indeed; the landscape has an 
Italian air.® In its deep, shady, fertile valleys, grow oaks, 
wheat, figs, and vines. Honey trickles from the leaves of 
the trees, as in Matiene in Media, Sacasenc, and Araxene in 
Armenia. In the Islands of the Caspian, it was said, there were 
veins of gold, and Eudoxos relates matvels about tlie eaves 
and the cool cascades which fell from the mountains to the 
very edge of the sea,® Before the Creeks eame, Hyrcania 
already had many cities—Zadracarta, Siiynca, Tape. '* It 

» rciyb., x,2r.o ff. 

* Arr., Artab,, iil.lfl.S; Kwhler, in UH, 1808, p, 830 n. 1. 

* Toinosebek, in CVH, *4>. '* Alexandria.” 

* Arr., A«a6., vi.ST.l ; lnd„ 80.8, 

* ClkXin, i, + 
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would have bctn the happiest of lands Lf its masters^ Persians, 
Macedonians^ and Parthians, had not so neglected it, and if 
It had not been so exposed to the raids of the nomads/’ 
Alexander, who made an expedition against the Tapurians 
and the Mardians^ was naturally interested in a region w^hieh 
supplied the Empire with excellent horsemen and excellent 
horses. 

South of the Alburz, on the eontrary, Parthia^ the present 
Kliorassan, is a poor country* It contains little but .'deppes. 
and oases in the deserts. Tlie most fertile parts* Comlscne 
and Choarene, near the Caspian Gates, were only attached to 
it Iflter^ under the Parthians, and in Alexander's time 
belonged to Media/ But it was through Parthia Hint the 
great road ran from Ecbatana to Bnetra. Hccatompylos 
(Scmnian, later Shahrud},’ which stood on this ro^d^ was the 
meeting-point of all the routes radiating towards the 
surrounding countries, both those which led into Ilyreania 
over the AlbuT^- and tho^ followed by caravans making for 
the oases of terrible Khorassan/ These provinces were 
in the end restored to Phratapherncs^ Darius’s Satrap, whose 
sons were enrolled in the agetna. The Tapurians and Mardians 
seem to have had their own special governor* 

IV 

Tins FAR KAST 

From Zatdracarta^ Alexander did not follow the road 
to Bactra. By the valley of the Atrek he went across to that 
of the Hari Bud (Arios), to put dow n the revolt of SatiharKancs 
in Aria. It was with Aria that he commenced the subjugation 
and oTganimtion of the Eastern Satrapies ^ These consisted 
maiidy of the great masses of mountain w'liich run w'estw^ards 
from the plateau of Central Asia. The country is generally 
fertile in the valleys and denuded on the heights. The centre 
is filled by the Pampambos, the present Hindu Kush, from 
which rivers flow, watering all these provinces* The Paio- 
pnmisadic formed a Satrapy, tvhieh w'as first given to 
Tyrinspes, and then to Oxyartes, Boximn^s father. The 
essential part of it was the valley of the Cophen (Kabul), 

^ Ibid., 514 j Kiessling, In CVn, " ifckalcmpyloa.** 
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which leads to that of the Indus by the Khaibcr PaK. In 
this district » nuinher of roads met. One from Bactra In the 
north, one from the modem Kandahar, where -Mexnnder 
founded an Alexandria, and one from the Kliailier Pass 
and India met to form the “three-ways of Bactra” at 
Ortospuna (Kabul).i It was, therefore, necessary to hold this 
valley, and a city was founded here under the name of 
Caucaiiinn Alexandria,* since Alexander’s soldiers confused 
the Hindu Kush with the Caucasus, 

Pliny * mentions yet other cities, Cartana (Gariyana),* 
Astenisia, ft Cretan colony, and Cadrusi. llie inhabitants of 
these regions, which arc to-day peopled by Iranians, were 
of Indian race. 

Out of the Paropamisos comes the Arios, which, after 
watering a fertile valley, rich in vineyards, goes towards 
Khotftssan and loses itself in the sand. This valley was the 
centre of the Satrapy of Aria, under Satibarzanes, Arsatnes, 
and Stasanor in succession. Tlie capital, Artacoana or 
Artaeabcnc,* was doubtless the modem Herat, and was the 
starting-point of a road to Bactra and another to the capital 
of Arachosia, the modern Kandahar. From there, by Quetta 
and the Bolan Pass, one reached India. At Herat, j^rliaps 
at the foot of the citadel Artacoana, on Alexandria was 
founded.* 

To the Satrapy of Aria, Margiana was attached in the north 
and Drongiana in the south. The latter is the region watered 
by the streams which end in the basin of Sijistan, the centre 
of which is the Hamun Lakt^the Sea, Darya, Zaraya, in 
Persian—which has given its name to the country. In the 
time of Darius it was attached to the Satrapy of Arachosia. 
Its capital, Phradn, received a Greek colony,’ and became 
Prophthasia. It stood on the road from Arjap Alexandria 
to Arachosian Alexandria (Kandahar), Margiana is an oasis 
which can be fertile if it is carefully irrigated. But it was 
exposed to raids by nomads, and it would not be surprising 

^ StrabOp 514» ^ rvi_ 
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if Alexander had decided to provide it with defences. He is 
said to have sent an expedition as far as Merv and to have 
founded cities* including an Alexandria and a Heraclcia,^ 

Prom the chain of the Paropamisos which sepajates the 
basin of the Cophen (Kabul) from that of the Etymander 
(Hebnand), a great number of rivers flow in valleys running 
south-westwards, almost all of tiiem tributaries of the 
Etymander, One of them* the Axachotos (Argand-ab)^ 
from Alexander’s time, gave its name to the country which 
forms the south of the present Afghanistan, the Satrapy of 
Aiaehosia (under Mcnon and then Sibyrtios)* It was inhabited 
by a mixed population of Indians and Iranians, who were 
called thelMiite Indians by the Creeks, and called the^nselves 
Pakhtum* the Paetyes of Herodotos,' The capital was 
Alexandria (Kandatiar),* w^hich, as we have seen, was 
connected by routes with the valleys of the Cophen and the 
Arios, It was on one of tlie great roads to India. 

Cedrosia w^as the modem Baluchistan* a desert of sand* 
traversed by caravan-routes, inhabitable only in a few 
valleys. It was almost unknown to the Greeks before 
Alexander^ The Baluchis, an Iranian people, had not yet 
settled in this province* and it w'as inhabited by a scanty 
population akin to the black Dravidlans of India. To it 
were attached, on the coast of the Indian Ocean, the country 
of the Arabit« and OreitQ& and the barren sea-board of the 
Ichthyophagi, the present Makxan. Its importance was due 
to its position on the lodlan Ocean. So Greek cities arose 
on these desolate shores—Rhambacia among the Oreitse,* 
Alexandria at the mouth of the Arabls,^ and anotlier 
Alexandria among the IchthyophagI* neat the Ikiaxatcs 
(Mashkid).^ 

North of the Paropamisos, on tlic borders of savagery* 
like Gedrosia south of it on the edge of the unexplored Ocean, 
lay Bactriana and Sogdiann, the furthest provinces of the 
Empire.^ Tliey were situated on the roads by which the 

» Curt., vUJO.15 (Nuctacll, arf ^ Pliny, NH, vi.ieJS i Koetst, 
m ora, i, p* 1428. 

’ Hdt., vM.Crj emV, iii, p. IT; CLXm, i, p, 271. 
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gold cixme from the Pamir and the silk came from China. 
j«st as Gedrosia and tlie shore of the Ichthyophagi were on 
the sea-way of the mcrehandi$e of India, They were inhabited 
by Iranians, mixed ’with Tumnlan elements and Sogdians. 
\Ve know what difficulty Alexander had in reducing them. 
Like Atropatene, the country was a stronghold of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, and certain practices of the religion had rightly 
revolted the Greeks. Oncsinritos related with horror that 
the old and sick were exposed to be eaten by dogs trained 
for the purpose, which were called m-a^oTat, *■ Buners^” 
so that the streets were covered with hu man bones. Alexander 
tried to abolish the repulsive custom, and so earned an tH 
name in the sacred books of th^e peoples*^ But there were 
good reasons for holding on to the wealthy pro’VTnces which 
formed the rampart of Iran against barbarisni.* Bactriana 
was a fertile country, in spite of some tracts of desert and 
the malaria which reigned in the lowdying plains. All 
useful trees were found there, except the olive. It w'as rich 
in rare mincTals, such as the mby and lapb-lazuli. Like 
Media, Hyrc&nia, and Parthia, it supplied the Persian Empire 
with its best liorses and horsemeOjk and the horse appears in 
the name of the capital, Zariaspa^ It was watered by the 
OxuSp the modern Amu Daiya, winch flows through desert 
only after leaving the hills. Its cities, such as Zariaspa 
(Bactra) and Admpsa, mentioned by Strabo, were many 
and populous*. 

Bactriana was separated by the Oxus from Sogdiana. 
This latter province y/as traversed by two mountain-mnges, 
dividing it into thr^ districts. One, the present Bukhara, 
stretehed along the river, its capital being Nnutaca (Ivarshi) ? 
one lay on the Jaxartes, on the very border of the nomad 
peoples ; and between the two, in the valley of the Polytimetos 
(ZaralshfLn), ’was the district of Mamcanda, which afterwards, 
in the days of the Moslem civilization, became delightful 
Samarkand. 

Baetriiina and Sogdiana seem to have been combined in 
a single government, first under Artabazus and later under 
Amyntas** In Sija it was in the hands of Philip. Alexander 
wished to develop the Greek colonisation of the country* 
Tlie Greeks were not altogether unknown there, for Xerxes is 

i Stjabo, SIT. * Ibid., SI a. * Arr., AmK iv,i7.a. 
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said to liave transported the Bmnehidse of MUetos thither 
when, betraying tlie cause of Greece, they delivered the 
treasures of Apollo of Didynia to him*^ Alexander destroyed 
the City of the traitors/but founded others.* Alexandria 
Esehate on the Jaxartes (Kliujand) ^ was a bulwark against 
the Massagetae and a centre of the silk trade. Bactrianai 
where Zariaspa was renamed Bactra, perhaps received three 
Alexandrias—jVIcxandria Oxiana, neat the Oxus (Baykand 
or Kakhsliab),* one near Bactra.* and a second Alexandria 
Eschate on the Upper Oxus.* There were so many Greeks 
in BaeLriaua that when they revoUed after Alexander's 
death they were able to form an army of 20,000 foot-soldieni 
and 3,000 horse. 

^yhen Alexander entered the valley of the Kabub which 
he made into the Satrapy of the Paroparaisad^j he left the 
Iranian world and came into that of India. The Indus 
valley^ which had been occupied by Darius, had very soon 
broken away from the Empire. The Indians who appear 
in the Great King^s armies probably came from the valley 
of the Kabul. We have seen above how Alexander organized 
the valley of the Indus. The creation of great principalities 
like those of Tuxilcs and Poms was an important measure^ 
but perhaps more important for the liistory of India than 
for that of Hellenism. It gave an impulse to a movement 
in that hitherto disunited country which ended with the 
formation of great kingdoms like that of Sandracottus. Nor 
w'B-s this the only lesson wlikh India learned from Gie Greeks. 
Alexander seems to have established them in great numbers 
on these mairches of his Empire, and founded several 
Alexandrias there. One was founded by Hephiestiou on the 
Aeesincs, near Wazimbad, another rose at the conJiuence 
of that river with the Indus (Pankanada), there was a 
third among the Sogdians, on the Indus itself, and the fourth 
was at the point of the Ddta, at Patala (Haidarabad).^ 
Like the colonists of Baelrianat those of India did not always 

> Strabo, 5tS, 004, ^ F. Caucr, in OVUi ApC. Brancbidai^' 
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endure their exile patiently* and mutinied * but that Grst 
eoionizatioii none the les^ prepared the wav for another^ 
this time coming from Baetriana. They wcate to leave their 
trace in ludia, and memories of conquering glory in the 
tradition of the Greek historians. 

V 

ALEXANDER'S GOVERNMENT 

Such is the Empire of Alexander as we find it—it was that 
of the Great Kings at the time of their greatest power, 
conquered and reconstituted h But Asia must have seen that 
it had changefl its master. At the end of his speech^ Isocrates, 
summarijiiiig the progranime which he was proposing to 
Philipp advised him to he a benefactor to the Greeks, a king 
to the Macedoniutis, and to the Barbarians not a master, 
hut a chief. He thus contra^ited the tyranny of the Asiatic 
despot with the thoughtful government of the Greeks.* 
If this contriist Is too severe in the ease of sovereigns like 
HnriuSp son of Hystaspes, it is by no means unfair to the 
rule of the following Great Kings and their Satraps^ When 
Alexander took their place, he seems to have realized the 
concept of the orator. He could noti as wc have seen^ over¬ 
throw the principles of the Persian administmtion, but he 
introduced into thetr applieation quite a new spirit and more 
logical and human views. The care with which he inquired — 
one may say^ sclent Ifieally—into the resources and needs 
of the country is very strikingt in spite of tlie gaps in our 
infomiation. With Ins Bematistte/ who uTranged and 
measiircd marching-stagesp like Bsetoii and ^Viuyntas* his 
Metalleute or minc-prospectorSp like Gorgos of lasos,^ and, 
lastly, his great admitab* his conquest Ijccamc a tnethodical 
expiorationp and had he lived he would no doubt have 
based his administration on a complete census of the resources 
of his Eiiipirc. His example was followed by the Seleucids 
and Lagids, but it is possible that these “ Epigoni ” did not 
inherit his spirit in iU entirety. So far as our wretched 
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sources allow us to judge, they umy, pethaps, have too often 
been more coticemed with the interests of their treasurVi 
which had to be filled, to support their ambitions, than with 
the welfare of their subjects. Alexander himself eertainly 
sought^ by enriching his Empire, to sustain and increase hb 
powder, but there was in him a more generous inspiration, 
and one never secs in his conduct the faintest tmcc of the 
fiscal greed w^hich is bent on filling its coffers. He must have 
known that the conquest would transform and increase the 
economic activity of the world, to the advantage of aU» 
and, as he planned to mingle the races to establish concord 
ntid peace, so he sought to increase trade between the 
peoples to ensure tlieir welfare, XeurchO(S sailed over the 
Indian OceaUi and the army made its daring and tragic 
nmreh along the coasts of Baluchistan and Makran, partly 
in order to open a new road to trade. 

In this respeett too^ Alexander's attitude in Bactriana 
and SogdiaiuL seems very significant. When he undertook 
an expedition against the Scji.hians beyond the Jaxartes* 
when* later, he received their ambassadors in x friendly 
manner^ when he made an alliance with PharEsmanes, 
Prince of tlie Chorasmians,^ it was, no doubt, in order to make 
his frontier secure, but it was also beeaiise those northern 
regions were or could be traversed by great roads uniting 
the Mediterranean world and the Far East by trade. Bactra 
w^as on the road much used by the merchants who fetched 
the products of India by the Kiibul valley. The ^taoedonians 
thought that this route reached the West by the Oxus and 
the Caspian, but it was rather by Margiana* Parthbi Hyrcania, 
the Caspian, the valley of tiie Cyros up to the pass of Sarapana* 
the Phasis, and the country' of the Choleians, But the vaUey 
of the Oxus was also a kind of branchy by which one reached 
the teTritorj''of the Chorasmians. They may even have thought 
the road from Asia to Europe shorter than it really was, for 
they did not distinguish between the Caucasus and the 
Hindu Kush» the Jaxartes and the or the Asiatie 

Scythians and those of the Don.* Lastly, there was ^dill a 
niomory of an ancient time, that of the greatest brilliance 
of Ionian civilization, when Greek traders had been drawn 
to the centre of Asm by the gold of Tibet, the Altai, and the 
* Ait., ^r^., Iv.15.4 s Curt*, vili.US. ■ CXIV* ui, p. 105. 
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Desert of Gobi. Hiey did not interpret the fables of the 
griffins and the Aiimaspians in the manner of modem 
criticism^ but Alexander had certainly read the passage in 
which Herodotos de^ribes the route, forgotten since the 
decline of the Greek colonies of the Enxtne, by which the 
goods of India, Tibet, and China travelled to Olbia and 
Panticiapseon.^ Crossing the eountry of the Don Scythians, 
after five days^ travelling among the Sauromatffi, one came 
to thoBudini of the Volga, perhaps a Finnish stock, from whom 
one obtained furs and hidcSi and then to the Gcloni^ where 
there were settlements of Greeks, mixed wdth the Scythians, 
Tlienee one turned north-cast, and^ after travelling for 
seven days in the wilderness where Perm and Ekaterinburg 
now standp one reached the Thyssagetsc of tlie Ural and the 
Finnish hunters called the Jyrcff* and after them the Scythians 
of Asia, towards the Altai and Tl^ian-shan* At the foot of 
these mountains dw'clt the bald-headed Argippsei (Turks ot 
Mongols); further cast were the mysterious Tssedoncs, 
probably of Tibetan stock; and lastly came the legendary 
Hyperborciuns, who may perhaps have liecn the Chinese** 
All these routes had to ^ surveyed and the traffic on them 
revived and regiilateth f^nd^ even if it was forgotten that the 
Caspian was a closed lake, so that it was supposed to eom- 
munieate ■with the Ocean w^hioh surrounded the earth in a 
huge circle^, at any rate a beginning had to be made by 
exploring it* Later rhetorieians might indulge in variations 
on the theme of the vain ambition of the mad Alexander 
but tlic attentive historian will recognize, in the most 
spectacular enterprises of tliat adventurer, the acts; of a 
true sovereign- 

\T 

AUSX^VNDER'S WORK 

Those acts determined the future, and partieularly the 
future of Greece and Hellenism, It has been said that 
Alexander’s eonquest saved them* It h eertaia that, lowrards 
the end of the 4th centur^s the Greek world was bard pressed 
on all sides^ and its expansion seemed at a standstill. In 
the West, everlasting revolutions made Syracuse powerless 
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to fight against Carthuge* In Italy, the Bnittians and 
Lucauians were overwhclntlng the cities of Great Grccsce, 
which^ even in ^yexandcr's time, appealed to Alexander of 
Epciros for support. In all the Gri^ek states,national sentiment 
was being exhausted in internal rivalries, and on the eastern 
side, “ if in 336 the new King of the Persians, the valiant 
Darius 111 Codomannus, had revived the attempt of Xerxes, 
while the Carthngimans amanged with the Italians for a 
common attack^ one may ask whether the Hellenic world, 
weakened and divided, would have found such lively energy 
as in 460 to resist and wdn^” ^ Tlie oUensLve of Alexander 
WAS saK’ation. 

But it is dear that this could not bo the only object of an 
enterprise on such a scale. To guarantee the security of 
Greece, it w^as unnecessary to carry Macedonian arms into 
the valley of the Indus, and, if the conquest appeared to 
statesmen of the school of Isocrates a remedy for the ilb 
of tiic Greeks, there vras no need to extend it to the furthest 
limits of the Persian Empire, Alexander not only saved 
Hellenism ; be covered the East with it, and it is a common^ 
place, but one which must be repeated, to say that lus 
pitxligious adventure thus inaugurated a new age* Of that 
agCp the reign of Alexander already shows all the essential 
features. Kingship by right divine of the Oriental kind, 
w hich was henceforw^ard to be the very foundation of states^ 
was made by Alexander into an institution of Ilellenbai, and 
by him, inversely, the system of the city, so essentially 
Greek, was introduced all over the East, to conquer it for 
the llelletiic culture which wm to become the civilization 
of the world. These w'cre not creations of Alexanders genius^ 
and it was not even that genius which determined the 
mutual aetion and reaction of tlie tw^o worlds w^hich were 
blended into one^ The moment the Haeedunians and Greeks 
created great Eastern 5i-tatcs, they could hardly be onj^hing 
else than monarchies by right divine^ and Hellenism could 
spread in the world only by means of many centres in the form 
of cities, the sole possible setting of truly Hellenic life. But, 
if Alexander could not resist the very force of things, or even 
imagine resistance to it, that force only imposed general 
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principits which he was able to apply with a decision aii4 
a deaT-sightedness which we have seen. 

The elfects of his work were to reach far. Hclleni^edi, 
the East would come more easily into the Homan Empire, 
whose civilizationr likewise largely derived from Greek 
dvihzationp could not be hostile to ncUcakm- Thus the 
way was prepared for the w'ork of Kome» but it was also 
oonilncd to narrow' limits^ In these regions Rome was 
unable to imp<ise her owm language^ law'S^ and culture, and 
could only continue the w'ork of Hellenism, so that the tw'O 
parts of the Empire, East and West, were alw'ays distinct, 
until at la^t they separated. Xor did they separate before 
the East Iiad made a deep impression on the ^Vest, 
it a [ftrge part of its own manners, it%s arts, its literature^ 
its philosophy» with which Homan law^ was imbued, and its 
religions, in which the iqiccubtiotis of the Greek thinkers 
were blended with the mysticism of Oriental cults. Among 
these last was Cbristiamltj% which perhaps owes as much to 
Hellenism as to the Jews among whom it was bom, and 
whose eKpansion was so much encouraged by the unity which 
ITellcnism had iinp<jsed upon the East. But these great and 
complex facts, which, in the chain of events, are linked 
across the centuries to Alexanders conquest, arc far outside 
tlic limits of tills study. We must return to consequences 
which ivcre closer to the tinic which we ha^T described. 

Not all of these consequences w ere Imppy for the Greeks. 
In spreading the Greeks all over the world, Alexander 
exhausted the nation, and it may be said that Greece was 
sacrificed to Hellenism. Alexander was unable to incorporate 
his conquests in Greece and Macedonia, and, had he been 
able^ it may be doubted whether he w'oiild have wbbed to do 
so. This was very unlike the Roman conquest. Frum living, 
at the beginniag of her history, in the Latin League, that is^ 
in a confcdciation of cities which gave the citizens of all alike 
almost the same political rights on the territory of the cities 
of the League, Home, unlike the Greek cities, conceived a 
law of citizenship which was not too exclusive, and she 
gradually prepared her subjects to be admitted to it. So 
she ended by absorbing the world in the City. At any rate, 
the City long remained the centre of the Empire. ITiere is 
no suggestion of this in the Elmpirc of Alexander. Not 
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only, fis before in the Sth and 7th centuries, all round the 
Mediterranean, did the Greek cities in Asia fall away, losing 
all political connexion with Macedon and Greece, to which 
the barbarians were never anything but foreigneni, but the 
centre of the great body canic to be neither in Macedon 
nor in Greece^ Wlicn one asks what were the capitals of the 
new Empire, one many meutiou Ecbatana, or Susa, or, above 
all, Babylon* The balance between the Greek world and the 
East was lost, and in favour of the latter, Greece and 
Macedonia became mere belated parts on the edge of the 
whole. 

Yet, through the Confederation of Corinth, Macedonia 
might have made the unity of Greece, within the unity of 
the Eniptre, at least if the Empire had not assumed such 
enoTmous dimensions. All that teiritory was not needed 
to satisfy the forces of expansion which were then working 
in Ifellas. Indeed, we afterwards see all the further Eastern 
part of the domain which Alexander had conquered detaching 
itself from the rest and returning rapidly to the Qricntp 
and we cannot say tluit the transitorj' HeUenization of these 
regions compensated, as an advantage for the civUi^tion 
of the w^orld, for the e>cpeuditiirc of force which it cost 
Hellenism* We may, therefore, regret that once again the 
opportunity to create a true Hellenic nation w^as lost, By 
concentrating its forces morCp Hellenism might, perhaps, 
have ensured iUclf an equaDy long and more vigorous life ; 
more strongly constituted, it would, perhaps, have shed 
no less radiance over the worlds and would have been better 
protected against all that w^as harmful to its true spirit in the 
influence of the East* 

Was this felt, at least vaguely, by the Macedonians, 
perhaps truer to the ideas of Philip, and the Greeks, bound 
to the traditions of their cities, who reproached Alexander 
for extending hb conquests ? Did they feel that the Greek 
ideas from w hich the enterprise bad b^n bom had^ in the 
realizatJorit been dbtorted by the mighty personality of 
the son of Anton, w^bosc monstrous pride went beyond the 
measure of man? At least, they saw clearly that^ once 
Alexander was on the throne of the Great KingSp he ceased 
to belmvc purely as a Mficedonian and a Greek. From the 
day when he inherited the Empire, if it is not true to say that 
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he no longer care.s for Hellenism, Ilcllcnism was no longer 
1 1 is only cate . He deemed rather to be a second Darius* It 
was the Empire of Darius that he reconstituted hy Ids niarches 
and battles. Like Darius, he strove to bring the inner 
provinecs under his strong and vigilant aiithorit}', and like 
Darius he sought to give them stable frontiers* From 
Darius, too» he inherited the claiiii to world-empire. One 
can understand that, in the midst of his Greek and Macedonian 
comrades, Alexander became more and more isolated in 
his dreamp and that on the day of his death the banks of the 
Euphrates resounded with the lamentation of his Eastern 
subjects, weeping for the new Great King. Whatever one 
may say of national prejudJee, the selfish |>aifl:ieularisni of the 
city, demagogic illusions^ and Hellenic ranity, there may 
have been a deep instinct in the constant opposition of Greece 
to tlie King, But it was clearly a great danger fur the Empire. 


VII 


ATHENS ANH THE OPPOSTTTON 

Of this opposition the centre w'as Athens#* Tlie politicians 
who led it were well aware that an open struggle against 
Macedonia wus Impossible, Since the fall of Thebes, the 
most itifluciitial orator and statesman had been Demadcs.* 
He seems to have been entrusted with the adniiuistmtion 
of the dratioiikont or war-chosl, in S.1L By his side, Phocion 
enjoyed the confidence of Gic Athenians, especially in the 
matter of war. 

Athens was, therefore, partly governed by friends of 
Macedonia ; but many even of the national parly were for a 
policy of prudent neutrality, such as Denu^thenes, who 
prevented .Athens from taking port in Agisms enterprise in 
331, and Lycargos, who had been mnnagliig the finances 
of the city capably since 333.* But the feeling of the niasaes 
was still hostile to Macedonia. This w'os shown clearly 
enough in 330, the year of “ the famous battle between the 
orators, in the Archoruthip of Arlstophon We know how 

^ Tlu^llicini, In CVH, iv, pp. If. * CLIV, 

* Theophr., TArtr., rli.lO-fZO. 
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,¥lschuie!i, reviving an accusation against Ctesipl'on which 
had been left donnant for seven years, tried to persuade 
the popular jury to condemn the whole policy of his 
opponent. This was the celebrated case of the Crown, and 
-•E^hines lost . 

TIic policy of neutrality and the administration of Lycurgos 
gave Athens peace and prosperity. The city was rich. In 
trade and industry', Athena held the fxrst place in Greece. 
She had lost her Empire, but she still had Samos, Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyxos, and controlled the sanctuary of Delos. 
No doubt, Oropos, which Philip had restored to her, did not 
make up for the loss of the Thracian Chersonese, w’hieh now- 
belonged to Macedonia, But Athens was still the greatest 
wa-power in Greece. To this time belong the ooniplelion of the 
arsenals of the Pciiieeus and the enlargement of the nroria 
or shelters for vessels. In the city, Lycurgos hviilt the 
Theatre of Dionysos, the Lyeeion, and the Stadium on the 
Ilissos, All these services did not protect the old democrat 
fttinx the attacks of the anti-Macedonian hotheads. In 520 
he was replaced. He was even accused of pccuLition, but was 
acquitted. He died soon after. 

He was still alive when the eonfliet w'ith Alexander became 
threatening. It was in 324, on his return from India, that 
Alexander, in a manner unknown to us, manifested the desire 
to receive divine honours,* This demand ivas not merely the 
effect of superhuniati pride; it was the natural conclusion 
of the King’s |Kilitical meditations. His ]M>wrr in fact could 
only be legali 7 ,cd if it was based on a divine right in the eyes 
of all the peoples of the Empire. He met w-ith little resistance. 
The Greek cities of Asia hastened to deify him. Opposition 
was almost confined to literary and philosophical circles. 
The peoples could not have much objection to wutsiupping 
1dm. Even Sparta is said to have submitted. But in Athens 
feeling was keener. Deinadcs laid the proposal before the 
people; Lycurgos and tJic young democrats like Pytheas 
attacked it, but Demosthenes carried it. Alexander was 
received, in the quality of Dionysos, among the gods of the 
city. In honour of his father Amun, a !iaered trireme was 

* It nmy Iw doubted Lbat there wa!i u royal edict, but I Iwitri'o tbat 
the order onginnted with the Kiiijj. CXXT, t, pp. 43S‘ H5 ; Wiicken, 
in Idtl. iiKii;, pp. DT-iia, 
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immecl the Am^txommx she was intciidcd to take the itteor^i 
who werit to grcL-t the new god^ 

If Deiiiosthcnes yielded in the matter ot divine honours, 
it was because another very serious problem was created 
for Athens by an edict which Alexander had issued at Susa. 
This edict ordered that all cities should open their gates 
to the banished.^ This was a generous act on Alexander's 
part, and likely to cure one of the greatest evils of Crcece. 
For the country was full of homeless exiles, who wandered 
from town to town or gathered in Tienaron, the great market 
for mcrcenatici at the tinre+ Since Mace<lonia had triumphed 
it is evident that most of these uiifortumites belonged to the 
anti-Macedon ian party> Tlio King of Maccdon was, th crefore, 
restoring his enemies to their countries. There was immense 
joyt when Nicanor of Stageira read the King's letter at the 
Olympic games, where the exiles liiid collected in masses* 
But the politicians, attaclied to the city-state and the liberty 
of the Hellenes, could not help seeing that all ^vas over wdtli 
the sovereignty of the Greek cities* What became of the 
treaty of Corinth ? The «Uot was read at Olympia to the 
Council of the Confederation, which had only to raMfy it, 
without diseussion. But in general people gave in, and the 
return of the exiles was accepted, witli all the internal 
difficulties which usually n^nlt from sucSi measures,^ The 
King^s will met w ith opposition only in Athens and in .Etolla* 
The latter was deprivixl fiy the decree of the possession of 
(Enindse, from which she had expelled the inhabitants, and 
llie former lost the cleruchy of Samos, where the Samians 
shouldp 111 virtue of the decree, resume the place from wliieh 
the Athenian settlers had driven them, 

DcmosthenL\4 w^as, therefore, w illing to jieki in the matter 
of the divine honours, in order to stake cverjdJiiiig on the 
question of the exiles, and he obtained the appointment 
of ArMtJieoros for discussion with Xieanor of Stageira. But 
negotiations were deferred until n decision should liavc 
Ix-en requested of the King. 

Xowv this was not the only eoiise of disagreement Isctween 

» Ui LSX27, iui4. p. 101 : Wik'ken, In I-ni, 10^2* 

pp. 07-118. 

* CXVI, voL iii, I, p. 00. 

* Pl&ssarl, foe, rif.* pp. lfll-88. 
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Maccdon and Athens. Wbci^ Nicauor was rending the edict 
at Olympia, Uarpdos, the faithless treasurer of 
had appeared at Sunion.^ lie was accompanied by e ^ 
mercenaries, and had immense sums of money with him. 
These were magnificent resources for tlie Athenians, shouln 
they decide to go to war against the King. But 
Demades nor Demosthenes thought that they should nsk 
it. Harpalos withdrew. He could not, however, Iw refused 
admission to Athens, of which he had in the past l^n made 
a ciUwn. He was allo wed to enter the city, without his troops. 

Alexander expected war. His trea-surer Philoxcnos had 
asked for the return of Harpalos. Antipatros and Olymptius 
insisted. Uefvisal migiit be a eoJitts tfellu Hypcreidcs was for 
seizing the opportunity. Deniosthcnc.s supported a more 
prudent proposal—they should secure the person of Harpalos 
and his treasures, until Alexander should have sent a pleni¬ 
potentiary' informing them of his wishes, mid so they would 
lit least gain time. 

Before being imprisoned, Harpalos, in answ-er to a question 
of Detu&sthcnes, stated that he bad with him TOO talents. 
Wlien the money was handed to the Areopagus, only half this 
sum was found, and shortly afterwards Harpalos, who was 
badly guarded, succeeded in escaping, and fled to Crete, 
whore he was killed hy Thibron, one of his uftlccrs. 

The result was a great scandal in Athens. Ihc politicians 
were accused of letting themselves be corrupted. Mi iiitpiiry 
was instituted l>y the .Areopagus, on the proposal of Demos¬ 
thenes, and pursued under the pressure of public opinion. 
It found that several orators were compromised. Demostlienes 
and Demodes were said to have received 20 talents. 
Demosthenes almost admitted it, saying that he hod taken 
the sum in lieu of money owed to hini by the Theoric fund. 
The case was brought IwfoTe the popular jnrj',* and Ueniades 
and Demosthenes were condemned. Dcniosthenes could not 
(iny the fine of .^jO talents, and fled to ,£gina, and afterwards 
to Trceacti; Denmdes lust all his political influence. 

.\t the time of the “ Harpalos case ”, .Alexander was nt 
Opis. An we know, he died shortly afterwards. It was clear 

' Stoetwlin in flVn. #.r. “ Ilorpnlosi " ; A, Kocrlc, Ln LVHl, stxvii 
Moa^), pp. 217-81. ^ , 

* Ueiii., h if; i (Jeii.wu » kI.>. 
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that Iii» death would cause Atiiens to rise against Macedonia. 
Greece was ill-united with the rest of the Empire. Now, 
Alexander left as successors an uiiboTO child, an mibecile 
brother, and a son of Barsine, whose rights might he contested. 
The heirs of his ideas were generals, equal in glory and 
ambition, so that it would he very hard to find a master 
for them. 
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CHAPTliR I 

THE PARTITION OF THE SATRAPIES. PERDICCAS * 


I 

THE PARTITION OF nAHVLON. ^V■AltS IN BArrHIANA 
and CHEECE. CONQUESTS IN THE F.AST 


Tuk idea of partitiotiing the Enipiic caJinot have occurred 
to any of the great leaders who deliberated in Babylon after 
Alexander’s dentil. Keen as were the atnbitions of each one, 
they were Mnceiloiiinns, and cannot have thought of undoing 
the work of Macedonia. Moreover, Alexander had heirs, 
and loyalty to the royal family was strong, if not in the 
gtrieralSj at least in the soldU*rs. Lfistl>% there was about 
the idea of a Jiingle Empire a grandeur which still exercised 
its attraction, and we shall see tliat idea holding its pound 
for a score of years, amidst the bitterest conflicts, against all 
the forces of dissolution. Even when the Empire was 
dismembered, the memory of it remained ali ve, and the 
that every kingdom was part of a larger whole compelled 
the kings, through all their quarrels, to have a sense of mutual 
dutv and to treat each other with a certain considcxatiim,’ 
As far as we can judge, several tendencies showed thpu- 
selves clearly in the dramatic council at which, in thi »rdst 
of the conquered peoples, the fate of an edifice which might 
appear verv weak was discussed. Somt, cither guided y 
a sense of loyalty to the royal family or Imving liccn more 
particularly designated for taking piurt in the cxereise o 


‘ Utenir}' soufcea : Just., siii; 4^1’ 

Df Sacr. Ater., with ilie frafinicnls edited by Rvi^nrtcm, in 
Phil, Abh., ill, C/. Koehler, in LIU, 18W, P- puS* * 

Dexippos in FHG, Id, l»p. WIT ff.; PKit., Enm., ^ » 

C. NepoB, Earn. 5 Mcinnon. i-Sv, in FUG, lU, pp. It-n-fl. 

■ Polyb., 
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the central power, were in favour of organising it strongly. 
Others, more thoughtful of their own imlcpcndcniX', w'ould 
Im^'e preferred, at the centre of the Empire, an intemiittont 
and div ided authority, Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, who may 
already have been thinking of the distant Satrapy of Egj'pt, 
proposed that the unity of tlie Empire should be niaintaiiied, 
but that tlie only sovereign power should be an assembly of 
the chief Satraps, meeting from time to time. The eoiitrary 
opinion, supported CKpecially by Perdiceas, carried the day. 
It was decided that a king should lie chosen, and that Philip 
Arrhidieos, the son of Philip 11, should be excluded, since 
he was weak-minded. Roxana, Oxynrtcs’ daughter, whom 
.4lexander hnd married, would presently give bjrth to a son, 
for whose arrival they should wait. Crateios, who was absent 
at the time, for he w'as in Cilicia and had to conduct the 
disbanded veterans back to Macedon, was made general 
administrator of the Empire. Perdiccas was 

given the command of the troops, and kept the title of 
Chiliarcii, Under him, Mclcagras commanded the infantry 
and Sclcueos the cavalry of the Companions, while Cassandros, 
son of Antipatros, was, it Ls supposed, placed at the head of 
the hypaspists, Antipatros wits left in charge of Macedonia 
and Greece. 

When Alexander died, the conquered peop!c^s did not 
move, It was, Indeed, the Asiatic?s who showed the naxit 
violent ^ief, and perhaps they were right to mourn him. 
But di%Tsion broke out in the Macedonian amiv. The 
infantry would not accept the decision of tlie lenders, 
protesting that Macedonians crould not obey the son of a 
Persian woman. They dL-ctnn‘d for the lute King's brother, the 
imbecile Philip Arrhidaeos, the son of Philip H and u 
Thessalian. Meleagros, being sent with other omcbiJs to 
pacify the foot-soldiers, betrayed his mission and placed 
himself at their head. The .Staff and the cavalry wore 
compelled to leave Babylon, and threatened the city. Resort 
would have been had to arms, if it had not Ijccn for the 
cutieilialory skill of Ptolemy, Eumenes, and some others. 
The two parties accepted a compromise; .^rrhidEcos was 
proelaimpd King under the name of PliLlip, and the rights 
of Roxana's iinhom son wera resers'cd. Then they pruceeded 
to assign the Satrapies, Many remained in the hands of 
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thtfse who ^veie dinxting theni at the time* But high officers 
of the Court and amiy recei^'ed largo governments. Tlms^ 
Ptoleniy, son of L«gos, obtained Fgypt t Laqmedon, Syun ; 
Phiiotft-S Cilicia ; Menandros^ Lydia ; Lconnatos, Helles¬ 
pont ioe Phrygia ; LysimaehoSp Thnice; Peithoth Greater 
Media (while Atropates kept Lesser Media, which was called 
Atropatene after him); Cccnos, Susiana i and Archon, 
Babylonia^ Tlie greater part of Asia Minor^—that is^ Greater 
Phrygia,Lycifl,and Painphylia^—remained under the authority 
of Aiitigonos. Paphlagonia and Cappadocia were git^en to 
AJexander-s secretar}^ Eumeiics of Ctirdin; but thi^ was a 
province which Imd yet to be conquered.^ 

This crisis might lead men to expect others more serious. 
The Greek soldiers settled in. Baetriana, who regarded 
themselves as exiles, had already mutinied before Aksander's 
death, and were clamouring for their release. After the 
King’s death, the movement seems to have grown larger 
and perhaps was comhincxl with a national rising of the 
Bactrians. Tlic reWls had formed an army of 20,0DD foot and 
horse, Peithoii, Satrap of Media, was instructed to 
subdue them* and sueeceded with the aid of treachery. The 
movement was put dow n with great severity. Wlieii Bactriana 
was reconquered it was given to Stasanori Satrap of Aria 
and Dmngiana, and may have formed one lingc government 
>vith those provinces* 

Btit the great danger came from Greece. Athens had at 
first rerfused to believe that Alexander w^as dead. “ The 

1 Tlie foUawtnfl is a list of the Satmi^ics and Uiclr based 

on the evidence ef HieronyiaDa of Coidla ; Diod., xvi)iH3 : Artiao and 
ap* Fholias: xiu.4; Curt., x.lO : CJ. K^ebmnnn- 

Ilaupt^ in J.r. Sotrapem,** emd CZTH, vot iih 2, pp* 

Eg>l3(t* Plolrmy \ Syrili, Laomedon ; CllLcht, Philota^; Medla^ 
Feithon ; Lesiser ^ledia' Atropdics i raptih4fOoia and 
Kuni^nc^i Pknipliirdiii, Lycia, Greater PJirygui, j\nttgonus | Oidii, 
i\Baatlros: Lydia, Menandros i lleUesponthtc Plir^'giOK Lcoaaatos ; 
ThraeCf Lyt^imochos (CLJQ^ p. M) ; India It Foruv ; India II, Tnxilea ; 
India HL Peithon ; PuropaniLsodie, Ox^'artea ; Amettosja and Getlmsla, 
SLbyrtios; Aria ojmI Sta-wiOr i Ihictriiina and Soi^llanui 

Philip I FnrtTiia and Ilyreimia, Phmtaplienieia: PerHia^ Peueeslah ; 
Cafinaniiit Ticpolcrzios ; Susiana, Ccenos; Pab^donLa, Archnn ; 

Mesopotamia, Aic«{iai>s, 

it will be noted that Armenia, where Alexander sent Milkrines, Lm 
not mentioned. It wils no Jon^ part of llw The Cernos 

wlui R^Cfivedi Susiiina is evidently not tlie ta/f^-eomnoander who!» 
dcatli k mentioned alxive, p. 47. 
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world would be full of the sterLuh of Ills corpsot” Dciiuitles 
had wvid,i When the report was eoiifiTmed, the war-party 
won the day, in spite of the efforts of Phocion, hacked by 
tiic possessing classes, which were opposed to any advent ore. 
Deinosthenes being in exile, the leader of the war-party 
was Ilypcrtifles. They could reckon on the money of 
Harpalos. I^Mthcnes had raised 8,000 soldiers for Athens, 
many of thetii mereenarics whom Alexander had dismissed- 
Finally, iEtoha niadc comniun cause with Athens, 

,Etolin was. after the illustrious city, the greatest state of 
Grecee north of the Isthnius, but not one of the most eivili'/edA 
The .Stolians are Tcnicnihrred as a race of pillogers ; they 
were only balf-HellcneS- They had fought against Athens 
in the Peloponnesi&n War, and in the Sth century they hod 
annexed the cities of I,rucris and the coast, Molycreia, Plcuron, 
and Calydon. Later, Philip had allowed them to take 
Naiipactos. After the fall of Thebes, Alexander bad gone 
through tlic country. In 930, the AUtolians had seized 
G^niadie, at the mouths of the Acheloos, and had colonized 
it, thereby greatly irritating Alexander. Alone of all the 
Greeks, except tlic Athenians, they Imd refused to take back 
the exiles, whose rchirn would have meant restoring Gilniadie 
to those ichom they liad driven out. The AiitoUans could 
plate an army of 10,000 or 12,000 men on the fu-Jd. 

Immediately, while Bocotia and Faihccn mnained faithful 
to the Macedonian alliance, the G^taans, Locris, and Phocis » 
joined the .Etolians and Athenians (end of 323). The position 
of Antipatros was critical. He had not enongli troops 
at his disposal for resistance, Lcosllicnes, having effected a 
junction ivith the jEtolians, won a ftTst victotj' in BcEotiii, 
tofik Thcmiopyljc, and again defeated the 18,000 foot- 
soldiers and BOO cavalsy of Antipatros, who fled to l^aniia. 

Tlius Ijcgan the Lainiac War.* These tlrst successes 
brought others. Several s-t«tcs entered the alliance—Leiicas, 
Alyzia in Acamnnia, part of Epciros, Carystos in Eubcca,* 

I Plut.^ PAofjfl.Pi', 22. 

■ eXX, pp* 7S-H1 ; HirKchfelcI, Wilck^n^ in CVU. 44?. 

' Ik ik 1S2. 

* DLod.., xviiilll y xvlli.f) ff. ; V\u*\t Ptioc.f 23 ^ Faui9^> t-UAJI ; 

* H, lip 
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Elk, Mcsscne, Argi*s, and tlie cities of ArgoUs. Spinta, 
Corinth, Megalopolis, and At hsca took no part. 

Then Athens recalled Demosthenes from cJcile. He l^a 
been working for his city, trying to bring the Pclopomiesmn 
states into the league. He was still the soul of the natioiml 
party, A warship fetched him from jEgina, a*id when he 
landed at the l*cira:eiis he was received by the magistrates 
of the city and an enthusiastic multitude,' 

Victory miglA seem to !« at hand. Antil>atiros, hartl 
pressed in'Lamia, had wished to niake terms, but was unwilling 
to surrender unconditionally, as Leosthenes tlcmnnded. 
lint the danger was great.® Cmteros vras still in Cilicia with 
Ids veterans. Lj'simachos, the Satrap of '^tocc, was kept 
Iwck Ijy revolts.® But l.«oii!natos, the Satmp of Helles¬ 
pont inc Phrygia, one of the noblest of the Companions, 
w'ho had aspirations to kingship,^ niarchcd to the help of 
his eol leagues, whose defeat would have jeopardized the 
Empire. V^Hicn he reached Macedonia, Lcosthenes had been 
killed in battle, and the command of the allies had iKcn 
given to Antiphiios, whom Leonnatos found in front of him 
when he tried to join Antipatros. The battle was a 
for the firveks: the Thessalian cavalry dc.serted the 
Macedonian cause and Leonnatt>s wa.s killed, but the phalanx 
was nribrokeii. Aiitipatros succeeded in leaving Lamia 
and joining it. He was, however, compelled to retire to 
Macedonia, avoiding the plains, where the cavalry uxuild 
have pursued him- 

The uutcomc of the war was to lie decided oit the sea. 

At the beginning, the .Athenian fleet had rcptdled the llU 
sliips of Antipatros, but what hatl made it possible for 
Leonnatos to enter Greece wb.s the fact that a squadron 
of 2441 Phmnician and C’ypriot ship*, under the Macedonian 
Clcitos, had defeated the Athenian admiral Euetion m thcr 
Hellespont. After other successes {in Euboea ?) Clcitos 


< riut., JHhi., JiTj .Y 0m».. 8460 } -lost., *iu.S.0-ll. 

* 1, p. 46 n- a. It was 

the uttle-lmowii war Of bysimHcluw ngouirt King^__ 

toak plaw. Before 613. Lysimachos ^ 

cities on the const of tin? Euxinc, south of lUc Danube. C/. CIXS, 

pn. IB| 

* Plutn 8. 
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iixflicted a deceive defeat on EuEtion near Amorgois/ and 
thus deprived tlie coalitiou of the masten^ of the sea. On 
land^ the allies now had to meet greatly superior forces. 
Crateros had at last, arrived in Macedonia with 50^000 foot 
and 5,000 horsCj whereas the allies could only produce 
25^000 foot and 5,500 horse. They tnanaged to stand at 
Crannon, in August, 532, thanks to the Thessalian cavalry, 
but they had to yields Since .4ntipatros would only treat 
with the cities of the coaiitioa separately, it fell to pieces^ 
Athens had to submit*^ Tlic democracy was overthrown, 
and about 12,000 citizen^^ were deprived of political rights, 
whicJi were now confined to nien owning at least 2|000 
drachmas. These numbered nine thousand. Many of the 
p^jor went nvvay into exile. To those w'ho wished* iVntipatros 
gave lands in Tlimce. Athens had to give up Oropos to 
Berutiu,* and lost Samos. A Macedonian garrison was 
stationed at Miiiiychia# Antipatros demanded the death 
of the patriotic orators, and Deniades caused the necessary 
decree to lx? ^'oted. Hypcreidcs^ caught in /Egina by the 
agents of Antipatros, was executed at CleonfiCp and Denjos- 
thenesp having been tracked to the Temple of Poseidon at 
Calaureiat w'hcrc he had taken rtduge, poisoned himself 
before he wm taken {m2).* Crateros and .\ntipatros then 
turned their attention to the .Etollaiis, who Red into their 
mountains^ The MacedoniaJis were about to pursue them, 
when they were recalled by events in :lsia. 

In the East, the young Empire had shown equal vigour^ 
i he same year of 523, which saw^ the end the Lamiac War, 
w'as also marked by the snbmissiofi of Cappadocia and the 
aiinexation of Cyrcnc, 

Cappadocia had Tcmauicd independent under Arlarathes^ 
although by the partition of 32-t Et had been assigned to 
ETimencs, together with Paphlogonia and the coimtrie:^ 
bordering on the Euxfne us far as Tnipcziis *\* It had been 
understood that Antigonos and Leotinatas should conquer 

^ Vulek, Ln pp. 33-0. 

* in ili^rtfpfr, I&34, iip, la fT^ 

* CIVI, voL iit^ p. tU n. 1. 

* Dcm,, 3 »- 30 . 
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thesfi regions, ivhLch hud not yet been brought within the 
Empire, But Antigonos had refused, and Lconnatos had 
been kilted in Thessaly. The CUiliaTch Perdkens therefote 
himself led an expedition again^ Ariamthts, who was 
defeated, capluredt snd erucified with ids relations (the maimer 
in whieh the Great Kings used to punish rein*Is), and completed 
his conquest by taking Lamnda and the capitul of Isaiiria* 
Xo attempt, howc^xr, was made on Bithynia and the shores 
of the Euxine^ 

The annexation of C\Tene was cITcetcd by Ptolemy. 
He had arrived in Egj'pt at tiie end of 323 (fk^totn'r or 
Xovcniher). Tiiere Clcomenes,* who was originally governor 
of the Arabian Desert, but liad been entrusted by Alexander 
with the fmaneial adminktration of the whole country, 
had become Satrap of the province. By the fiscal sj-stem 
wlikh he instituted, and perimps by his exact ion^s, he had 
alienated the Eg^^ptians, wlio had once welcomed the 
Mneedonians with such high hopes* His speculations in 
com are notorious, and we are told how he laid heavy burdens 
on exports in when famine raged in the jEgean.^ 
Certain taxes, like that which he Uid on Miered animals, 
may have earned him the enmity of the priests. At last 
the complaints of the Egyptians reached Alcxanderi wJio 
pardoned Cleomeiiex. on condition that he built temples 
to his dear Hepha^stion and carried on the construction of 
Alexandria^ It was Ptolemy^jt intert^st to show himself 
more sevete. CJcomenes, who was no doubt favoured by 
Perdiccas, wotdd have Ijecn ill-content with the second plact', 
and the Council of Eabylon, which Imd maintained him as 
assistant to Ptolcmyi may have reganlcd the incWtable 
conflict as ft meanis of modifying the [Kiwcr whieh the exeep* 
ttonal resources of Egvpt could give its master* The Satrap, 
therefore, listened readily to the aceusations against Cleomenea 
who was condemned to dcAth* 

In CjTTenaica, IHolemy was able to take advantage of 
the tevolutions ’ivhkh rent the country* A hundred ami 

^ Oa the gavemnvPAt of Clcomencfi, tliete b mi Iraportiuit treat ise^ 
very favotirablc to liiai, by Vnn GKitliogca, in C, 1925, pp. 101-50, 
He was doablZciiiA jjiit fa death after Ihe aanexat7oii of C^TtJir 

p. 114). 

■ For itetailA, aee C^tolx, *4 acini ^ Grem at ITorfr, in tlii^ fierieft» 
p. 3G4* Tr*. 
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t^n ytfars httore^ Cyretie had overthrown the oligarchical 
government of the Battiads, and it was now a prey to factions, 
like cYcry other Greek republic. The exiles had called u|>on 
the Spartan metcenary leader Thibron, who had bceii a 
foUowTr of Harpalos, hut had nnirdered him in Crete, The 
civil w'ar was complicated by a quarrel between Thibton 
and one of hb lieutenants. The p€>ople of the city ivcro 
supported by Barce and Euhespcridie. When Tliibron 
besieged Cyrene, a democmtic revoUition broke out, and the 
rich, driven out, fled to Thibron or to Ptolemy* The latter 
sent his comrade Ophelias with an army against the citj% 
the Cyrenieans, who had been reconciled with Thibron, 
W'crt' defeated^ Thibron was killed^ and Ophdlan was made 
governor of Cyrennica in Ptolemy^s nan^e (S22). 


11 

THE C.41-SES OF CONFLICT 

The annexation of CjTerie by the Satrap of Egj"pt had 
very far-reaching effects, Perheps it was not contrary Ut 
the progrfimmc drawn up by the Council of Babylon, since 
it ivas intended that Ptolemy should unite to the government 
of Kgypl that of Libya and of all the bordering districts of 
Ariibiiu But it may not have been to the liking of Perdiccas, 
w^hose nnlKiunded ambition had already made him many 
enemies. That ambition was to set in root ion events winch 
would lead to the dismemberment of Alexander's Empire, 
The crisis, wbieh began in Si22 and may be regarded as 
finding shortly after the battle of Curupt^ioji (281), appears 
first of nil as an armed rivalry between the great leaders who 
shared the ndnimistration of the Empire. So long as 
Alexander was alive, the energies of all were disciplined and 
directed to the common task by the power which he owi^d 
to his birth and genius* When he died, the kingship, 
represented by a weak-minded bastard or thr .sonof a Persian 
woman, could not enforce obedience from the great lords 
id Maccdon, pmud of their nobility and their achievements* 
&jmc would tin Ilk themselves not unworthy to succeed 
Alexander ; even the least proud would tolerate only equals. 
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For slip tt^c vast regions of tbe East lay open to their ambitbii^ 
an unocoupied tloumiu, where each, nnd cispecially the 
strongest and cleverest, might ent out a share for himself. 
DouUtksiiS there wetVp in that ininneuse stretch of teiritorj*', 
well-defined geographical rtgiotis and strongly established 
nationalities—Egj'pt, for exampte—which could not be split 
up easily* But there were others, like S^Tia, whose unity 
w'as less substantial and all lent themselves to combinations 
which might vary according to ciitaintstaiice^i and the ptnver 
of the conquerors. The state of the world Imd hcvcf been 
niore favoutable to the spirit of initiative and even of 
adventure* 

XoWp twenty years of wars and victories^ from the 
aeccs,siori of Philip IT to the death of Alexander, had developed 
poiverful personalities in the amiics and nobility of Maeedon, 
and the Greek world had never lacked adventurers. This 
century was full of condotticri^ like Thibron whose death 
has been describedp all ready to win kingdoms at the point of 
the spear. The suceeas of some aroused in others a Ixiundless 
appetite for glory and profit, and those who were not capable 
of rising to the highest position managed to build up their 
fortunes under the protection of those greater than thcRiselves, 
Others only Jfucceoded Jri supplying the poets of the New' 
Comedy, then at the height uf its brilUancc in Athens, with 
the type of the Braggart Soldier,^ It Is, therefore, a pity 
that, at a time when itidividua] men had such an inlluence 
on history, wc hardly know anything about tbenu 

Of course, the dismemlK^rment of Alexander's Empire 
and the roundiition of the Hellenistic kingdoms were not the 
result solely of a conflict lietw'een rival ani bit ions. Other 
causes contTibuted* The Empire w'as composed of dissimilar 
parts, w'hich were held together only by the operation of a 
single central authority. As soon as that authority was 
divided against itself, divergencies in iuterests^ niuniicrs, 
and civilistation inevitably led to a break-up. In countries 
where national traditions w'ere stroiig> the nation tended to 
revive, independent and outside the fabric of the Empire. 
The policy of Hcllenissation, ivhich bad never l^'n abnudonetl 
by Alexander and would have to be pursued by his successors, 
if they were not to l>e a1>sorbed by the vanquishcci ptovokeil 
■ I^ K, Legnuid, Hmt, p. i233* 
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rcactioj^s whieh* esqjccially on the Eastern side, ended in the 
loss of enomioiis portions of tlie conquered territory^ 

Bnt ^vhat clearly shows the power of itidivUlual infiitence 
in the new order is the fact that the monarehios founded 
by Alexander's sttccessiors were at first based less on a 
well-defined terrltorj^ than on the person of the sovereign* 
The^e mlers created dynasties rather than tingdon^s ; the 
territorial Iioutidaries of their domains remained vague^ and 
were not fixed by any notional consideration- This charae- 
teristie is apparent not only in the short'lived erections 
which dbappeared before the end of the 4th century^ like 
the power which formed for a brief space, from 316 to 362, 
in Hither Asia, round the person of Antigono^- Those 
Empires wrhich managed to survive were not different in 
essence—neitlier the immense Empire of the SeJeueids, 
w’hieh was eotuposed of very dEssimikr parts, and frequently 
shifted its centre before establiijhing it at Aiitiocht nor 
the Lagid nionarch>% w hichp althongh more intimately liouud 
to the countrv' and people of Egj'pt, overflowed the frontiers 
of the Kile valley in the 3rd ccntiity, and annexed quite 
other temtories in the JEg^n and Asia^ connected with 
each other and with Egypt itself only by the power of 
the Kings. 

On the morrow of Alexander*^ dcjith, therefore, it could be 
foreseen that not one of the great men w^ho had with sueli 
pains settled the constitution of the Empire in Babylon 
would go to his post or the scat of his Satrapy without some 
secret thoughts of personal ambitioUt and that rivalries, 
pcrlmps attended wit It bloodshed, must break out sooner 
or later^ But it was only gradually that the idea of splitting 
lip the Empire took bhape in their minds. For the time l>eing, 
the chief object of each kndcr was to make sure of a eettairi 
degree of iiidependeiiec mid to tolerate no power greater 
tluin his OW'D- Those who^ tieing at the veiy centre of the 
Enipire, thought that they could make use of the anny, 
and were keenly alive to the weakness of the lawful Kings, 
yt^jy soon conceived the idea of taking possession of the 
Empire for themselves. Wc may suspect that such projeets 
occurred to Leonnatos, who Iiad ]io^>es of marrj^uig Cleopatra ^ 
Alc?£andcr"s sister* But hh drt^ams perished with him on 
the plains of Tliessaly, Perdieeas tried to rcalistc tlieiii, but 
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as soon as his intentions bccanne manifest a coalition was 
formed to bring them to nothing, 

HI 

P13RDICC.\S 

An attempt liad licen made to cement union betn'cea 
the great chiefs by political mamages. Of the three daughters 
of Antipat ros, Nicaa was to marry Perdiceas, Phila Crateros, 
and Eurydiee Ptolemy. But these unions could hardly 
prevent conflicts, Perdlccas was master of Asia, and the 
Kings were in his hands. First, he removed persons who might 
be ill'disposcd to him, and had the most dangerous put to 
doatli, such as the commander of the infantry Mcleagros, whose 
conduct in Babylon had rendered him suspect. All these 
measures could be explained by the need for strengthening 
the authority of the Kings, and Perdiocas early found a 
Valuable ully iu the new Satrap of CappadocUi. Eumcnes 
had not stayed in Ills Satrapy, hut had entrusted its adminis¬ 
tration to his friends and folluwed the Chiliareh. This Creeic 
of Cardia, whom Alexander had placed at the head of his 
^rctariat, lind managed to retain the King's confidence, 
in spite of occasional clouds and the enmity of liephicsttoi]. 
Towards the end of the reign, he had taken his place among 
the chief offlccra of the army, succeeding Perdiocas in the 
command of a Uipparchy. But he was not a Macedonian, and 
the Macedonians did not look upon him as an cquoi. This 
may Imve been one reason for his tenacious loyalty to the 
cause of the Kings ; his fortune was bound up with the 
Empire, and in the case of a partition lie would not have 
received the support of the Macedonian troops in securing 
a portion for himself,’ In the battle w'hich he waged for the 
cause of Perdiocas, we sluiU sec him always on the point 
of being lietrayed by his troops. 

The ambition of Perdieens was at first assisted by the 
hatred which Olympias entertained for Antipatros. Their 
quarTvl Jiad poisoned Alexander’s last years, and when the 
King died Antipatros, summoned to Asia, was perhaps 
already in disgrace. Now Olympias sent from Epciros, 

’ Knent, in CTH, s.p. “ EHmenea ” ; CUffHT, pp. 12-17. 
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inviting Pi^rdiccas to appear in Macedonia^ whcrCp to obtain 
tlie right to ascend the throne in the plaoe? of the pale phantom 
who occupied it» he should marry Cleopatra, Alexander's 
own sister. It was a revival of tlic project of Lconnatos. The 
prestige of the two princesses would liave removed almost all 
obstacles, andp since Perdiceas would have brought the mortal 
remains of the hero with him, to lay in the royal tomb at 
he could have figured as a lawful heir, designated by 
the dying conqueror* who w^as said to have given him his ring. 
Butt in spite of the advice of EumeneSp Perdiccas did not 
venture to reveal his designs too ^ioon, or to break with 
Antipat ros. He was, howev'cr, careful not to leave others^ 
and especially the ambitious w'omcn of the royal family, 
at liberty to make use of the unfortunate King to serve their 
own power. Philip Arrhidieos was betrothed to his niece 
Eurydice, the child of Cynane, King Philipps daughter. 
Antipatros and Perdiecas were opposied to the ruairiage 
and doubtless for the same reasons. But Cytiane succeeded 
in crossing to Asia with her daughter and an army. Perdiccas 
had ill vain sent his brother Alcetas to fight them ; the 
Macedonians refused to bear arms against a daughter of 
Philip. Perdiccas managed^ tievcrthelcs.s, to i^apture her^ 
and went so far as to have her killed,^ but he coiiid not resist 
the soldiers, who demanded that Arrhidicos should marry 
Eurydicc, So he began to nmke enemies for himsell' in the 
very centre of govern incut, and he was to alien ate others 
yet more dangerous, Xot tnistvng Antigonos, who had 
refused to conquer Cappadocia fur Eiimencs, he asked him 
for an account of the administration of his Satrapy^ in the 
hope of procuring his impcachntent. Antigonos pretended 
to be ready to defend his cascp but secretly Hed to Antipatros 
and Craten)s in ^laeedotiia. 

These two were at the time engaged in the war with 
ihc ^Etolians. Being advised of the intentions of Perdiecas* 
they hastily made terms with their opponents, and opened 
negotiations with Ptolemy, It was important to have the 
Satrap of Egj-pt on one's side, 11 is attitude in Babylon 
hnil left no doubts about his sentiments, and he must have 
felt hiinself threatened by the power of the Clvihareli, 

So the plans of Peidiccas ivere doomed to failure. He had 

^ Puryaefi., viitao ; Are,, ; Diod., xix^2.S. 
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lost nil his chatites of success in ^Incedonia, where Cleopatra, 
indignant nt his delays, now refused to naanT.^ him, and 
Olympias would not support him. Moreover, Ptolemy had 
just robbed him of the prestige wluch he hoped to obtain 
in the eyes of the Macedonians fwim the possession of 
.\lexandcr’s body. Instead of going to ^gse, it was sent to 
Egypt. ArriiabBeos, the officer entrusted with escorting it, 
had been won over by the Lagid, who came w'ith an army 
to meet him in 83™, and the body lay at Memphis, until a 
tomb should have Ijcen built for it m Alexandria, which 
thus seemed marked out to be the capital of the Empire, 
Perdiccas was furious, and at first w'anti.'d to cnisli Ptolemy. 
He decided to attack Egypt. Leaving Eumenes and Alcetas 
in jVsia, and sending his fleet to Cyprus, where Ptolemy 
had allies, he set out, by Sjw, for the valley of the Nile, 

There he w'as to suffer humiliating defeat and death. 
The Ea.sterji frontier of the Delta was easy to defend, and had 
nrt'cr been violated when an energetic king ruled Egypt, 
Xow Ptolem3'', one of Alexander’s best generals, was a master 
who was ube3'cd. In vain Perdiccas tried to besiege Pelusion \ 
in N'ain he tried, further south, to take the fort calk-d the 
Camel’s WaU, and then, still further up the valley, to convey 
his army across the Nile. In the attempt he lost 2,>XlO men 
and the remains of liis aiitliority, wliilc the Satrap of Eg>'pt 
eoverfd himself with glory'. The Chilinreli's iiaughtiness 
made him unpopular with oflleers and men; Ptolemy by 
his nffability made many friends, Perdiccas was niurdered 
in his tent by Peithon mul Selencos. Ptolemy had no dilTiculty 
in clearing himself liefore the Macedonians of the ehurgcij 
which Penliccas had brought against him. ITc could easily 
have taken the Cluliarcli’s place, but lie was too war3'' to 
make immoderate claims, and he caused the guardianship 
of the Kings to be entrusted to Peithoii and Airhabffos, 
{lending tiic arrival ol Antigonos and v\ntipntros, who were 
then in Asia. In A^ia, Eiimenes had won a brilliant victorv, 
the news of which came too late to help Perdiccas. 

Antigonos had landed at Epht'Sos in the spring of 322. 
Eutnenes had withdrawn into Phrygia, while Crateros and 
Antipatros were crossing the Hellespont, The Greek 
suddenly found himself almost abndoned by his supporters. 
The prestige of Antipatros, and, still more, the popuJarity 
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of Cratcros, were very great. The troops of Alcetas refused 
to fight, and retired into Pisidia with their leRdcr. 
N’coptolcmos, who was to have supported Eumenes, tried 
to betray him and to go over to Crateros with his 
troops. But Eumencs defeated him and kept the troops, 
and Ncoptolecnos escaped alone, or with a small escort. 
In the camp of Antipatros and Crateros, it was suggested 
that they should negotiate with Euiuenes, with a view to 
winning liim over. But there was an old feud between 
Eunienes aiid Antipatros ^ besides, Jfcoptolemos declared 
that Crateros had only to appear and at tlie sight of his 
kausia and the sound of bis voice the Macedonians would 
come over to him with all their arms, Eumencs knew tiie 
feelings of lus men; lie cleverly kept them ignorant that 
they were marching against Crateros, and so fought a great 
battle, which he won. Xeoptolcmos and Crateros Jiimself 
were killed. But,for all that, the cause of Perdiceas was lost. 
AntigonOil Iiad defeated his fleet in the waters of Cyprus, 
and Antipatros was already marebitig on Cilicia to lake him 
in the rear, when he learned the outcome of the war in Egypt, 
He was summoned, with Antigonos, to TiiparadcLsos in 
Syria,* where the Satrapies w*ere to be redistributed. 

Antipatros obtained the post of Regent, through the 
influence of Autigonos and &lcucos, nnd in spite of the 
intrigues of Eurydicc ; so the centre of the Empire wos 
transferred from Asia to Macedonia, whither .\ntipatros 
returned with the Kings. It was also ncMjessary to find 
substitutes for tlic friends of Perdiceas in the Satrapies. 
These changes chiefly affected I lie provinces of j\sia Minor 
and of the region of the Tigris and Euphrates. The decLstons 
destined to liavc the greatest consequences were the appoint¬ 
ment of Sclcttcos to the Satrapy of Babylonia and those 
concerning Antigonos. Not only did Antigonos remain in 
possession of Greater Phrygia, together with Lycaonia, 
Pamphylia, and Lycia, but be was made Strutegos com¬ 
manding all the armies in Asia, The treasures of Susa were 
re moved to the eiiadol of Cy in da in Ciliem, the Satrapy assigned 
to Piiiloxenos — in other words, they were placed under the 
control of the powerful Stiategas, who thus had the means 

* niblah, Perdrixet, in LXXZIZ, 1808, p. 34: Jusiya, Oussaud, 

ilM., p. 113. 
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to SMU 7 C u pncponUt^naiit position for himself^ ^nd even to 
revive the projects of Perdiccas,^ But, for the present, Asia 
Minor had to be taken from Eumenes^ and this was the 
mission of Antigonos, Once morcj marriages wei^ arranged 
to cement union between the great leaders, Phila^ the widow 
of Crateros, married Demetrios* the son of Antigonos, and 
Nic^* the widow of Perdiccas, became the wife of 
Lysimachos,* 


IV 

ANTIPATIIOS 

The regency of Antipatros lasted two years. It was 
marked in Greece by the ^tolian War, and in Asia hy the 
defeat of the foHow^ers of Perdiccas, In the spring of 31^, 
Antigonos seemed to have come to the end of liis opponents 
in Asia, Enmenes, badly supported hy Aleetas and Bocimos, 
had been defeated at Orcynia in Cappodocm, and had lied 
with a small body to the eagle's nest of Xora.® His fate seemed 
a matter of time. Alcetas and Docimos were taken in their 
turn ^ the latter was captured In Pisidia^ and the former 
fled to Termessos, the in habitants of which gave him up. 

® The followrin^ wns the distnbiition of the Satropfes^ acccrdiitg to 
Arr., Suec. Altx.^ 34, nod DJod., xviii^i w^ho clearly use the same 
source ;— 

Eg>pt, Ptolemy : Syria* Laoniwloa ^ CiViciei* Phihrcnc^; 
Mesopetamia mid Amphimoirlios i Habyhnia^ 

Sttsimiii, Atijigeti^s j I^crsia, Fcucestas ; CaTrn&oia* TIcfKilemw i 
Media, Pekhon ; PaTiMa, PhUip; Ari{i and I^rmigiana^ Siasandros; 

md Sagditma, Stasanar; AradiosiH, Sihyrlfoa l Pam- 
paniiriadEc, Oxymtea ; N* India, Peithon j India, from the Indus 
to Patalai Purus; IndLi of the Hydoipes. Taxilcs t 
Nicmior; Greater Pllr>'gia, Pnmphyha, I.ycaoaia, Lycia, Antigonos; 
Caria, Asandrofi i Lydiit^ CteftoEi "//rWesponfifif Phrygia^ ArtMdtm*. 
Italics Indicxite a change of Sotmp Biiiec 3^4^ Onr Eiutlwrs or their 
source mtl^ have been confused about India; c/. GKVI* vol. iil, 2, 
p. 21, Peithoa must have rnrnaintd Satrap of the Lower Judas* whSlp 
Poms and Taxilea kept tlieir kingdoms. By the side of Taxtles, 
We atlll Hod Budamos, ilrr., 35, gives Amphimachoa, Satrap of 
Mesopotamia, fts the Ivinjf-s lirother, hut there is probably a pimfurioa j 
Lc must tmw tjccn the brother* not of King ArrhldiiHnH, but of Arrhid^Hp 
Satrap of IlchespoTitinc Phrygia (fMd,)/ 

■ The date of the marriage of Nica?a and LyrimactoM Is unecr^n j 
BO is tilt part played by LysimachoB in ttiC war against Perdieeos. 

cuac, p. 13. 

■ Kuja or HMsan-Dogli. CCLSVIU. pp. 52-03. 
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Th* .EtoLmns had taken advantage of the ahsenee of 
Antipatros to invade Thessaly, ^vhete, with Menon of 
Phaisalos, they enjoyed a brief mastery, but an invasion 
of Acamanians, perhaps instigated by j:\ntipatros, recalled 
them mthin their own bordens, and Thessaly, rcoonquemd 
by PolypcrchoDi vms placed once more under the autliority 
of the Kings. 

In Attica, under the peaceful and niodemte government 
of Pliocion, the population seems to have enjoyed a revival 
of maieriai prosperity. But tlie natiunal sentiment was 
humiliated, for the Macedonian garrison was still at Munychia, 
and its commander^ Menyllos* was a friend of PhocioOp 
Tlic latter had always refused to approach Antipatros with 
a view' to the withdrawal of the troops, whose presence 
was a safeguard against a return of the demoemU to the 
offensive^ Another more amenable friend of Maeedon wa,s 
chosen to approach Antipatros; Demades was sent with 
his son. Unfortunately for the Athenian cause, tliat shady 
politician was pretty generally despised* He had maintained 
a compronnsing eoirespondenoe with Perdiccas, IMien 
Perdiccas had contemplated crcKSsing into Jlaeedonia, Demades 
had invited him to come and liberate Greece, which was 
only held by that rotten old thread ” of an Antipatros, 
It was, thereforej easy for a friend of Phocion, Dcinarchos 
of Corintht to convict him of high treasoru In liis furj% 
Cassandros, who was judging the case, caused the son's 
throat to be cut in the presence of hhi father, who, splashed 
w'ith his son*s blood, was himself put to death,* 

Antipattos was very ill at the time^ and he died soon after, 
aged seventy-eight- He had been one of the best ser\'antH 
of Macedonia, trained in the school of Philip, like his con¬ 
temporary Parmenion, Almost alone of ajl the great men of 
the daVi he had taken iig port in the conquest of Asia ; but 
he had made it possible by holding a seething Greece in eontroU 
His task had not been eas3% and had been still further 
complicated by the hostility of Olympias. 

^ CIcK^hc, ID ffre. Hi^oriqutf lotf. riJ* 
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ANTIGOXOS 1 
I 

THE COALITION AGUXST POLYPERCHON 

Antipatros had had good reawti to mistrust his son 
Cassandros, w ho ’was haughty* cmcU and violent * He though t 
it wise to leave him In a state of tutelage until he should 
have learned, with years^ $ufRcient to take the first rank. 
He therefore entrusted the Hcgcney, when he was dyings 
to Polj^perchon* one of his old eommdes* and one of the 
oldest offleers of Alexander* Cassandros had the title of 
Chilmieh and the command of the cavalry. But it was 
inesuitable that he would be content neither with the title 
nor with the eommand. Once more the Empire was to be 
tom by division. 

In Asia* at the same tiniCj a dangerous ambition was 
asserting itself* Antigonos, the vanquisher of Eumenes and 
Alcetas, did not feel that he w^as made for subordinate 
roles^ Tlie master of most of Asia Minor, he did not think 
it beyond his powers to extend his sway over the whole 
continent and to make himself independent of the royal 
authorityT which was now* no more than a shodo’w^ Already 
those who came into eon tact w'ith him couhl see that, if the 
idea of the Empire was in danger of dissolving amid the 
rivalries of the Straps and of fading away altogether with 
the line of Alexander, Antigonos considered himself capable 
of embodying it in his own person* SOp after the removal 
of Antipatros, it is Antigonos “ One-eye whose figure 
dominntes the history of this periodp ’which ends, sixteim years 
later, ’a-ith his death (SOI). Not that his rivals were incon¬ 
spicuous characters; Cassandros, Lysimachos, Ptolemy, 
and Scleucos all displayed quite as much talent and energy 
in establishing their greatness and their glory. But their 
ambitions, compared with those of Antigonos, w'cre Limited. 

* chief ■semrees i Just,, xiv-?:v; Diod** xviii.40-iix ; 

Piut.p PAor., ZJfliTifffr., Eum. 
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At first they seem to have AWiied only at obtaining for them¬ 
selves as good a sfiaie as possible m the splitting Empire, 
whose disintegration they furthered* It is obrions that 
Antigonos soon wanted to rule it all. At tlie very beginning, 
he planned to conquer at least the whole of Asia, and it wiis 
the vicissitudes of bis projects which determined the reactive 
conduct of his adversaries* His death marks the downfall 
of the idea of Empire and the end of a conception which» 
without having the same breadth as the ideal of world- 
kingship which may be attributed to Alexander, at least 
recalls tlie vast projects of the Conqueror. 

In Antigonos there was, certainJy, less genepous imagina¬ 
tion, and ako less spirit of advetiture. He only exerted his 
power over regions which Macedonia and Hellenism had 
already conquered, and, whereas we see Alexander allowing 
his very successes to tratisfoirn him, and becoming a new man 
to reign over his new subjects, Antigonos Tcmains more 
Macedonian and phiHIeUenie. In the short time in which 
we can obseri'c him at the head of hb short-lived Empire, 
we note Hie wisdom and firmness of hk government. Besides, 
he yvBS already almost an old man. He was sixty-five, if 
not more, and, although he avbs not young even when he 
followed Alexander in Asia, lie had never had a military 
position of the first rank^ He had started as commander of 
the allies^ and had been made Satrap of Phrj'gifl. In 017 , 
his energy was certainly not broken by years, and in his 
struggle with the party of Perdiccas he had just shown 
remarkable military talent. Lastly* he would soon be 
supported by his son Demetrios Foliorcetes* the “ Towm- 
taker one of the most bnlliant captains of the day.^ 

Antigonos wm at first sensed by the ri\^lry of Polypcrehon 
and Cassandros. The latter, looking for allies, succeeded in 
bringing about a coalition of the chief Satraps^ who were 
anxious for their own independence* and might fear the 
authority which Folyperehon would obtain from his position 
as protector of the young Kings, Cassandros had had no 
difiieulty in gaining to his cause the Satrap of Egypt, who 
had jufit taken SjTia from I^omedon. Ptolemy* therefore^ 
in carrying this conquest thremgh to the end* had ceased to 

^ See especially ClVl, vol. JU 1, pp. 171 ff.; ^Vilamcwiti- 
^[iSIlendoTlt, Jftlirnistixfie Dhhtungf p* ^7* 
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ftct as the governor of a province, and liad assiimcd the 
attitude of a Bovereign, Just as he had annexed Cyrene 
in the time of Perdiecas, so he now added to liis doniains 
a region the possession of which had alwaj^ appeared 
indispensable to the imperialist Pharaohs,^ It was+ therefore^ 
to the advantage of the Lagid to parulyse the central power, 
or, at leastj to divert its attention, 

Cassandros was equally successful with Antigoiios^ who 
gave him troops, w hile himself making ready to conquer Asia. 
On the death of AiitipatroSi he had seized the first excuse 
to commence his encroachments, and had taken Hellespontine 
Phrygia and Lydia from the Sa^ps of those provinces. 
Lastly^ he entered into negotiations with Kumeues, in whom 
he hoped to Und an ally* through their comniun friend, 
the historUin Hieronymos of Cardia. 

So the Empire was cracking on every side. No doubt, 
Poly]>crchon"s courage, good humour^ and affability made 
him popular with the Maecdoniaus, but he had no ally* 
Wlicn Antipatros was made Regent* Dljinpias had takcu 
refuge in Epciros; Poljperchon invited her to come l>ack 
to Macedonia, on tlie pretext of looking after Koxana^s 
son, Alexander .SIgos. He reckoned on her hatred of 
Cassaiidros and on the prestige wliich she had* as Alexander's 
mother, among the soldiers. Finally, he resolved to win the 
wliole of Greece to his side by proclaiming the liberty of the 
Greeks, 

Antipatros and Cassandros had relied upon the pt^essing 
cinsse.s. Jlost of the cities were held by oligarchies. 
Polypcrcbon turned resolutely tow'ards the democracies* 
and Ills edict declared that the constitutions in force in the 
time of Philip and jUexaiider should be restored. Exiles 
were to be rccullcd, and siiould return before the 30 th of 
the xiionth of Xnndicos, Oropos was left to the Oropians, 
but Samos was restored to the Athenians, Very skilfully, 
w'hile bUiming the Greeks for having resisted Macedonia, 
the edict admitted the e\iis which they hud suffered* but 
diverted their resentment on to the ” Muccdonian Generak ”, 
that is, on to the friends of Antipatros and Cassandros*^ 

At the same time, Polyperehoii hoped to secure the 

^ CLSI. U PP- 

■ Diod., x\iJi.50 (text flf the dteree)* 
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support of Eumencs in Asia. Eumencs had come out of 
Nora, hy agreement with Autigonos (whose nmhHion, how¬ 
ever, he had no intentiofl of serving), and had added a clauso 
to the treaty, promising Oddity to the Kings. After that, 
how could he have resisted, when he received a letter from 
Polvpcrchon, ^litten in their name ? In compeiisation for 
the hardships which he had undergone, he was granted a 
bonus of 500 talents, and orders were given to the Sira teg i 
and treasurers of Cilicia to place a further SOO talents at 
his disposal for the levy of troops. A liody of Argy- 
raspidcs was in the region. These were veterans of 
Alexander’s wars, many of them quite old — between sixty 
and seventy years, aceoiciing to Plutarch and Diodorus 
but formidable on account of their experience. Their 
leaders, Antigcncs and Teutamos, led them to Eumctics, 
who was appointed Strategos with full powers in Asia, and 
in this way soon found himself at the head of a considerable 
army. Ptolemy, cruising with his fleet off the promontory 
of Zephyrion in Cilicia, tried to tempt away the Argyraapidcs 
and the keeper of the treasures at Cyinda, but in vain. 
Eumenes was strong in the authority conferred on him by the 
investiture of the Kings. Thus, in Europe and Asia, the two 
parties seemed to have about equal forces, but in reality 
the royal prestige, w'hich was one of the chief advantages 
of Pcij-perchon and Eumencs, was soon to become less 
than nothing. 


II 

TIIK WAR IX CBEECE 

Of all the revolutions which the royal edict started in 
the Greek cities, that of Athens is naturally the best known. 
Phocion’s popularity seems to have declined greatly after the 
death of Demadcs. The Macedonian commandant Menyllos 
had been replaced by Nieanor, a friend of Cassandros, and 
the measure had created great ill-feeling among the people. 
The democratic party lifted up its head and found a leader in 
the person of Agnonides of Pergase. Now, the royal edict 
put both Fhoeion and Nieanor in a delicate position. The 
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propcTty-mifiimuin for cititcsis instituted by Antipatros vit'as 
alH>lished ; so the banished democjfats would return in great 
numin^rst and it was also to be expected liiat the troops 
of ocenpation Avould be withdrawn. But Nicanor did not 
approve of this, and no doubt Fhocion was finite pleased to 
have the arms of Macedonia behind him. KLeanor even 
succeeded by a ruse in taking possession of the Peirffieu$, 
and an attempt of the Athenians to recapture their port 
failed. Then Alexander, Polyperchon^s son, arrived» and 
camped in Attica* The democrats must have counted on 
his support* But Alexander seems to have acted with morL' 
prudence than decision* Negotiations wctq opened betw'een 
Xicanor, Alexander! PJiocionp Thcni in the city, where 
the demoemts w’cre growing more and more numerous, 
Agnonides brought a eliarge of treason against Pliocion, 
who avoided it by fleeing to Alexanderj and Ava-x sent by 
him, AvSth liis friends, to Polj^Tchon. It seems that Alexander^ 
who asked his father to treat Phocion and the old friends 
of Macedonia Avel!, w^as less concerned with the aspiT^tions 
of the Athenian dcmocmcy than with the adv^antages to be 
obtained by the possession of the Pcirffleus for the Avar 
against Cassandros^ and if, as Diodorus says, Phocion adA'ised 
him to seise it, it w'as doubtless because almost the only 
hope for the safety and future of his party iioaa- lay in 
Macedonian protection. But it could hardly Ik? safe for 
Polyperehon to suspend the effects of his edict of lilieration 
in the ease of the most illustrious city of Greece. He therefore 
abandoned the Pcir^cus, and sent Phocion and his friends 
back for judgment by the Athenians, now restored to indc- 
pendenee, Fhocion was condemned by a tuniuituous 
Assembly, which refused to hear his defence, and died 
courageously^ drinking hemlock according to the Athenian 
law,^ 

The triumph of the democracy was not to last long^ 
Now the struggle began between Polyperehon and Cassandros. 
With a small army, Cassandros came and oecupied the 
Peiriceus, AAhieh Alexander had aljandoned. FuWperehon 
could not dislodge him, and leaving his son in Attiea, he went 
into the Pcloponnesc, where Megalopolis was refusing to 
obey the edict, and Ijcsiegcd the city. He counted on his 
^ CLoch^i in Rev. 1i1>*24, pp. 3:i-66, 
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el^phanUt none had yet been seen in Greece, But there 
w4is among the Uegalopolitein;^ one Dami3» who had seni^ed in 
Asia mtli Alexander; although a breach had been niadc 
in the wiUp he stopped the onset of the monstrous beasts 
by concealing doors^ studded with naiLs^ under the ground. 
PolypcTchon lost all hb elephants and had to give up the siege. 
His prestige further suffered from the fact that at the same time, 
as we slmll soe presently, Antigonos and Nieanor gained 
a great victory on the Hellespont, and effected their junction 
with Lysimachos^ the Satrap of Ihrace, who, when the danger 
from the barbarians was removed, had entered the coalition.^ 

In Athens, Cassandros had at hi^sl persuaded the people 
to discuss terms. The mediator was a dbciple of Tlieophrastos^ 
Demetrios of Phalcron,* a supporter of moderate oligarchy 
who^ more fortunate than Phoeion, had escaped condemnation 
by flight* For the next ten years, in the capacity of 
Strategcs,® he managed the city wisely, and kept it to the 
alliance with Cassandros. The latter recognized iU indepen¬ 
dence^ hut Athens accepted a system by whicli the income 
required for an active citizen was 1,000 drachmas^ and only 
the poorest w^rc excluded* Agnotiides was condemned to 
death* A Macedonian garrison Temained at Munychia. 

The submission of Athens gave Cassandios considerable 
resources* He left for Macedonia, where he came to an 
agreement with Queen Eurydi^* Tlic army declared for 
her, Cassandros was proclaimed Hegent, and Polj’perchon, 
who had hardly any supporter but in the Pelopormese^ was 
removed from that post* Leaving Eurydicc in Macedonia, 
under the protection of his brut her Nkuinorp Cas.safidros 
tlien marched tow^ards the Pelopoimcse. The whole of 
Northern Greece declared for him, and he was able to advanec 
as far as Arcadin, where Megalopolis was faithful to him. 
Tegea held him in check* 

Tlie situation of Polypcrchon was none the less very 
precarious, when he conceived the plan of making use of the 
influence of Olyrapins against that of Eurj'dice. The old 
Queen had not left Epciros. With her cousin iEacides, who 
had just succeeded Arrhylais as King of that country, she 
entered MaccdoniB, and, wishing to decide matters in a single 

' BeloWp p. 14a. ■ Martini, in ovir, ** DctnL'triD«/' 

’ De SaaetLp in CXT, lli p* 15 n. 1* 
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battle, marched straight against Emydice, who was at Euia.^ 
Eui>d ice’s alacedonians would not fight against the mother 
of Alexander, Philip Arrhidieos and his following at once 
fell into the hands of Olympias, and Eurydiee was captured 
while fleeing to Amphipolis witli one of her adviscis. Olympias 
was able to give free rein to her fierce dcsiie for vengeance 
on tliose whom she regarded as usurpers. After keeping 
them several days immured in a small dungeon, she caused 
Philip to t)c murdered by Thracian soldiers and forced 
Eurjdice to kill herself. Nicanor was slain with al>out a 
hundred friends of Cassondros. Men began to turn away 
from Olympias with liorror. 

On hearing of these events, Cassandros raised the siege 
of Tcgca and mndc for IMaocdon. ^Eacidcs had returned to 
Epeiros, Polyperehon was in Pcrrhajbia, and Olympias, 
too weak to risk a battle with Cassandros, shut herself up 
in Pydna with the royal family. Cassandros invested Lhe 
stronghold, and sent his officers against iEacides and Poly- 
perchon, who W'erc almost completely deserted by their 
troops. Fatninc soon raged in Pydna. Tlic elephants died, 
and the troops grew weak; some barbarian auxiliaries even 
ate human flesh. Ttic siege had commenced in ivintcr; the 
sunerings of the besieged only inereased with the spring. 
An attempt of Olympias to escape failed. They had to 
surrender. Monimos, the commandant of Pella, who was 
on the side of Olympias, opened his gates when he learned of 
the fall of Pydna. Aristonoos, who had defeated Crateuas, 
Cassandms’s general, held out longer in Amphipolis, and 
only consented to surrender on written orders of Olympias. 
His obstinacy cost him his life. The assembly of the Mace¬ 
donians condemned OljTnpias to death, but in her nbsenee. 
Shortly of terwards, Cassandros, who still feared her ascendancy 
among the Macedonians, caused her to be assassinated by 
soldiers. Roxana and Alexander ,^os he kept prisoners in 
Amphipolis. 

Cassandros, who had married Thcssaloniee, a daughter 
of Philip II, ‘ now behaved just like a king. In Pallene 
he founded Cossandreia on the site of Potidaia, 

1 On Euia {i» ESt^tu Diod., xix.ll) and iU fiosiiion, see CZZm, 
i, p. aso D. 0. 

* Stachelin, in CTO, Xx* p- 
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und populated it ivith PotLdajans, colonists from the 
cities of the Chersonese, and the rcninant of the Olyuthians. 
In Greece, amid universal applause, he raised Thebes from 
its ruins. In an expedition in the Pelopotmesc, which took 
him into Argoiis and Messenia, be reduced Alexander 
to the possession of a few strongholds. Polyperchon had 
rted to the .Etolians. 


Ill 

THE WAR IN ASIA. EtIMEXES 

The struggle in Asia M'as equally fierce, and the victory 
equally complete. It was a duel betw'cen Antigonos and 
Eumenes.^ The extraordinary spirit which the latter had 
shoivm at Nora, the astonishing turn of fortune which had 
made the rebel besieged in a hiJl-fort into the Commander- 
in-Chief of Asia, and the respect w-hich the Kings seemed to 
pay to hts loyalty to the family of Alexander, at first made 
him the object of very great admiration. But he could 
liardly trust that this sentiment w‘ould be lasting. He 
knew’from experience that in the eyes of the Macedonians 
he was still a Greek, a foreigner. Plutarch praises his chartning 
and refined manners,^ which were verj' unlike the haughty 
airs of the noble Macedonian officer. 

In his delicate peisltion, he had to behave with the utmost 
tact and caution, and to find a way of leading the troops 
without appearing to command them. To av'oid all suspicion 
of personal ambition and to .show that he accepted his olBce 
onlv in olicdience to the Kiiig^s, he refused the bonus which he 
was oflertil, and, to soothe the susceptibilities of the other 
leaders, he skilfully effaced himself in the memory of 
Alexander. Being inspired, he said, by a vision, he had the 
royal throne set up in the tent w'herc the General Staff met, 
and the diadem and sceptre were laid upon it. Perfumes were 
burned on an altar in front of them, and army orders 
were made out In the name of the heroixed King, So it was 
plain to all that they were fighting for the cause of the 
monarchy; and so there started In the camps the olTicial 
worship of Alexander. 

‘ cLXVra. pp. oo-ict. 
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Eumerwjs’ first thought was to go to Phoenicia, which 
Ptolemy abandoned to him, prudently retiring on Southern 
Syria. The Comnianderdn^hief intended to use the ports 
to build himself a fleet, and to cross to Europe and rejoin 
Polyperehon, in tlie teeth of the Lagid squadron, which was 
cruising between Cj'prus and the Egy^itian coast. But he 
eliangcd Iiis mind ; the unportant thing was to hold and to 
defeat, in Asia, Antigonos, vrho had just won a great victory.^ 
Antigonos had persuaded Lysimachos to join the 
coalition.* The Satrap of Thrace was the energetic leader of 
an army hardened in war. Polyperehon had to prevent his 
forces from joining those of Antigonos, at all costs. Clcitos, 
the victor of Anioigos, was therefore sent to prevent the 
junction of Antigonos and Lysimachos, and he defeated them 
at sea, at the entrance to the Bosplioms and the Euxine. 
But on the very night of the battle Antigonos brought ofl a 
bold nianceu\Trc successfully j supported by liis admiral 
Kicanor, the friend of Cassandros, and aided by the 
Bvzantincs, he took his troops over to the European side, 
where, like Lysandcr at ^gospotami in the past, he took the 
enemy’s camp and destroyed his fleet on the shore. Xeverthe* 
less, if he had remained in Europe, he might have feared, 
with some reason, tliat Eumencs would seize the Empire of 
.Alia from him. 

Eumcnes was, indeed, oiarciiing on Babylon, where he 
hoped to profit by the disturbances which had broken out in 
the central Satrapies. These were ns great a danger to unity 
as those which dLstrnelcd the West. No doubt one could 
hardly hope to rule the ilelknie world from Mesopotamia 
and the plateau of Iran. But it was to be existed that. Lf a 
Macedonian succeeded in creating a great .Asiatic Empire in 
those regions, he would one day send his forces the West 
and come into conflict with its masters. This very nearly 
liecame the destiny of Pcithon, the Satrap of Media. To his 
fjmther Eudnmos he had given Parthia, taken from Plulip, 
and was obviously trying to make an empire for himself. 
Hut he came up against the other Satraps, who were little 
inclined to suffer the domination of an equal. .A coalition had 
been formed, the soul of wliieh was Peuecstns, the Satrap of 
Persia, and Pelthon fled to Scleueos in Babylon. 

» CLXVni, pp. 82-3. ' CUtXI, p. M. 
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Such was the ^tate of these regions of Asia when Eumenes 
came from Phoenicia to Babylonia^ where he took up hts winter 
quarters (318-317). He had naturally passed through 
Mesopotamjar whose governor he had attached to his cause^ 
Kow he coiled upon Selciicos and Peithou to join him against 
the rebel Antlgonos. They refused to obey a man “ ivhom the 
Macedonians had condemueil to death and tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to corrupt the Argyraspides. Eumenes then decided 
to go into Snslana and to join the coalition which had formed 
round Pcucestas, and then, in the name of the Kings, to cause 
the treasuries of Susa to be opened to him. For thatg he liad 
to cross the Tigris. He effected this difficult operation in spite 
of Scleucos and Peitlion, who cut the dams of an old canal, 
so that the royal artny was surrounded by water on all sides. 
After two days of attempts,. Eumencs was managing to divert 
the flood when Seleucos decided to treat with him and to 
allow him to go out of his Satrapy* 

In Susiana^ Eumcnes joined the coalition of Sntraps- 
Their army numbered 1S,7CM) foot^soldiers, 4,<t00 horsemenp 
and 120 efephants. Altogether, Eumencs had about 40,000 
men at his disposal. But there was no very profound agree¬ 
ment between the leaders, 

Antigonos liad wintered in ^Icsopotamin. In the spring 
of 317 he came to Babylonia and joined Peithon and Selcucfos, 
and they marched on Susa» Leading Seleucos to be$iege the 
capital, Antigonos turned on Eumenes, who had taken refu^ 
behind the Coprates River, Since he lost 6,000 men in a vain 
attempt to cross the rivcft and liis troops were suffering fiom 
the heat of the summer, he went up towards Media, taking 
the road through the country of the Cos.'^tseans, to whom he 
refused to pay the usual toll* and his troops, harried by those 
w^ild hillmen, had to endure still further suikrings. 

Eumenei^ bad niadc for Persia, He would have preferred 
to carry the war into Hither Asia, but he could not persuade 
the Satraps, whose chief thought was to secure their own 
Satrapies. Presently it was reported that Antigonos was 
approaching. Eumenes' army hurried to meet him, both 
opponents seeking, by skilful manoeuvres* to engage battle 
on the most favourable ground. It took place in Parffilaeeue 
(the region of Ispahan) in the autumii of 317. Night put a 
slop to the figliting for a tune^ but it was resumed when the 
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moon rose. In the end, Eanicne^ was eamp^ellcd to retire 
to hiB eanipp Antigonos was master of the battlefield, but his 
losses were the heavier, and he returned to Media, where he 
wintered at Gadaniarga. Eumenes had given up the 
attempt to follow him, and went to Gabiene,^ There he was 
to meet his fate. 

Antigonos, seeing his army grow' weaker every day, 
eonceived the daring project of surprising Eiimcnes in his 
winter quarters* Uy tiie ordinarj- roads, tlie two opponents 
were twenty-live days" tiiareh apart^ but by tracks through 
desolate \vastcs, which might be supposed impractit^able 
for amiieSj it w'as possible for Antigonos to fail oti Eumeiies" 
cantonments before he had time to assemble liLs forces. 
Antigonos did not hesitate to demand the efrort of his men, 
and set forth into the desert, 'flie lircs which the troops lit 
nt night, contmry to .Antigonos^s orders, >vere seen by the 
inliabitants uf the motintains overlooking the desert^ and 
Eumcnes was warned of his adversarj'^s approacli. Another 
great battle was fought. Prodigies of valour and skill could 
not save EumeneSi w'ho was undone by the treachery of his 
own men. A great dust having risen over the field, Antigonos, 
without exciting the enemy’s attention, sent a troop of 
eSLvaW Ijchind the line to seiae the baggage of the royal army 
and the wdves and children of the ArgjTaspides. In the mean¬ 
time, battle was engaged* Notlung could withstand the elmrge 
of the Argyraspides, But on the left wing, wliieli Eumenes 
had especially strengthened in order to oppose the enemy’s 
right, where Antigonos was fighting, Eumcnes w'as left 
alniost alone by the desertion of Peuccstss and his cavalr>% 
who retired from the battlefield. The right w ing was bio weak 
to resist. The phalanx was victorious, but found itself isolated, 
■without tbe protection of the caYalr>\ In vain Eiimenes 
tried to rally his squadrons^ The horsemen id Peucestas 
refused to obey. The army had to retire. There was division 
in the Stair* Eumcnes wishing to rcs-umc the battle, and tbe 
Satraps to return to their Satrapies. The ArgjTaispides, 
who had just learned of the loss of tlic camp, made terms 
with Anfcigr>nos and sutrendcred Eumencs to him* Antigonos 
satisfied an old hatR-d by causing Tcutamos, Antigenes, and 

* Titc re gtan of llic iipiirr Karua, t^ctween Distful and Isipohaii | 

c/* CiiXVm, p. 106. 
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Eudainos, Satrap of the Indus, to be put to death. Eumenea, 
whom he would perhaps liave spared, he had to sacrifice to 
the anger of the Macedomans. So the defender of the Kings 
disappeared at the time when the monarchy was itself 
decaying fast. Antigonos might consider himseif master 
of Asia. 


IV 

the COALITIOK AJiD WAR AGAINST AXTIGOXOS 

In 317 the "wars which had just ended seemed to Irave 
already set the seal on the dismemberment of the Empire. 
The murder of Eurydice and Arrhidseos and the con¬ 
demnation and death of Olympias had made it plain to all 
that the Kings conld not long remam an obstacle to the 
ambition of the great leaders. With Roxana and her son 
Alexander ^gos prisoners in Aniphipolis, there seemed to 
be nothing to prevent Cassandros in Macedonia, Lysimachos 
in Thrace, Antigonos in Asia, and i*tolcniy in Egypt from 
acting like sovereigns and organizing their rule, each in his 
own domain, so that the Empire would really be divided into 
five new great states. Besides, this system of states answered 
fairly well to the political needs of the time, and was not very 
difierent from tlmt which was finally adopted. There w^s a 
balance of powers. TJie jEgcan, the truly Greek sea, Tcmaincd 
the centre of the whole, from which all civilization radiated, 
Greece was still a varied and living world, full of vigour, 
populous, and rich in overHowiiig activity. It was capable of 
spreading itself over the East, and sup>plying the new states 
with the framework of their new organization, far from 
subsiding, conflicts were to break out, more violent than 
ever. The unity of the Empire was not finally destroyed, and, 
although the Kings were nothing in themselves but a symbol, 
their mere existence was an impediment to the sepamtlst 
tendencies of the most powerful Satraps. Moreover, it was not 
only in their own Satrapies, wliich they had many of them 
enlarged by warfare, that the Satraps regarded thenvselvcs 
as the absolute masters of a kingdom “conquered by the 
spear There was probably not one who did not cherish 
the desire for unity, at least if he was to rule it. In almost all 
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wc can point to ivt least one moment in their career when they 
had a glimpse of the realization of that Tnagiiiriceiit drcain. 
But in Antigonos it was a constant thought. The miister of 
Asia now, the rough old man was to spend the last fifteen 
years of his life in attempting to reconstitute the Empire-, 
and it is these fi teen years which arc really decisive in the 
crisis which we are considering- 

In 31 & there came to Ptolemy in Egypt Seleueos^theSatmp 
of Babylon, who had fled with about fifty horsciiicn. He 
brought alarming news i Antigonos was behaving like a 
sovereign^ and removing or putting down aU the Satraps in 
favour of men chosen by himself. He had had Pcithon put 
to death in Media, and had removed Peucestas^ who wn$ 
popular among the Persians—giving him* it was true, a high 
commands Going to Babylon^ ho had demanded an account 
from hsmself, Seleucos. Seleucos had fled, to escape certain 
condemnation. Ptolemy received him welL Tire powder of 
Antigonos might become a danger to Egj^t ; he caused 
Cassandros and Lysuuachos to be sounded, and they were 
already anxious- A coalition was formed, which w^as joined 
by AsandraSj Satrap of Carta, They decided to send an 
absolute ultimatum to AnrtgonoSp who was in Upper Syria, 
demanding Babylonin for Sekucos, Hellcspontine Phrygia 
far Lysiitmehos, Syria for l^okmy, and Lycia and Cappadoela 
for Asandros, Antigonos answered, verj'^ ruddy, that he was 
ready to fight (315).^ 

As was natural, the war took place in Greece and Asia. 
Antigonos tried to cross to Europe, knowing well that there 
only could he obtain the decision which he sought, since 
Macedonia was the head of the Empire. But his enemies 
caused him sufficient trouble in Asia to keep him there. In 
Greece he could only act through his generals, 

Tliere everything was complicated by the mutual eiunitics 
of cities and of parties within the cities* CnsL^ndros had the 
upper himd^ always supported by the oligarclues, Pol vperchon 
and his son Alexander, with wiiom Antigonos allied himsclf+ 
held only a few points in the Pcioponnesc. But the power of 

^ Diod., sdx .57.1-4. ocnTectif>a for 

Kaom¥^pevt wblcli 6omt would maiDt&jji- £-/. n xxrir, h p- ^ + 
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Cassandrus was not unslmkablc- Advantage could be taken 
of the hostility of the .^llolians and of the dimculties brewing 
for him in lUvria and in Epeims, where jEaeides, the cousin of 
Olympias, was King, and the democratic parties in the otics 
could be reanimated by once more calling the Greeks to 
freedom. Accordingly, a decree» proclaiming lilicrty was 
publisiied by Aiistodcmos of Miletos, the flrst gcneml sent 
to Greece by Antigonos, It set up a ferment in Greece; 
in vain Ptolemy, to counter the blow, wrote that he was just 
as entlmsi&istic as .\ntigonos for the lilierty of the GreclM, 
Aristodemos at once found snpt>oiteTS. The jKtolians allied 
themselves with him. 

Cassandros, it is true, acted with energy. A successful 
campaign in the Pebpotincsc won for him the alliance of 
Polypcrchon, who kept the title of Strategos, The democrats 
of Sicyon certainly murdered Alexander, but they were 
reduced or jjaeified by ids widoiiv Cmtesipolb, one of the most 
distinguished women of the tune. Aristodemos retired 
among the ^Etolians ; making an alliance with the .\cama- 
nians, Cassandros fought them without decisive success. 
But in the ne:ct ycai (314) he had retaken Lcucas, Apollonm 
and Epidanmos'from Glaueias of Illyria, and re-established 

his power on the msuilanth j ■ 

It was otherwise on the sea. Tiie inlands had, m part^ 
abandoned tlie cause of Ciissandros. Lemnos bad hrokcii 
loose from Athens, and so, too, perhaps, had Inibros and 
Debs (313). Antigonos, who was besieging Tyre. Imd collected 
a licet to light those of Ptolemy and Cassanciros. and under 
the protection of these ships the ancient Confederacy of the 
Cyclades was revived, with Delos as centre Debs, at long 
la^t delivered from the Athenian yoke {314),* The same 
vessels took to Greece his nephew Telesphuros,® whose 
successes in the Pcioponticsc and Bceotia were nullified by 
the defeat of the ^Etolbns and Epeirots and the death of 
.iEacidcs. But another nephew, Poletmeos, succeeded in 
taking Greece from Cassandros. who lost Ids conquests in 
Illyria and was threatened by the hostility of .rycetas, the 
new King of Kpclros. Antigonos could have gone to Europe, 

» DtobaSb ^ txxxv, iwrr. pp- aofl, 2ZT I IT, p. in. 

* DiHJg. L&ert., V,70 : cxn. VDl. lij, 1. np. 130 3, n. a. 
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if his son Dcmetrios had not then been dtTcntcd at Gaisa 
by Ptolemy. A revolt of Tclcsphotos was put down by 
PolemtEos, but the offensive aj;;ainst Cossandros was broken. 
Cassandros was, however, weakened, and, weary of the war, 
he arranged with Lysimochos to send proposals of peace 
to Antigonos (SI 

In the East, the chiefopponentof Antigonos was Ptolemy j 
but he was a wary opponent, and feared to go far from 
Egy-pt, First he rettred before Antigonos, who invaded Syria, 
where TyTe held out a long time. The Egyptian fleet, under 
the command of Seleucos, was content to hold the sea and 
to protect its Cypriot ally, Nicocreon of Salainis, against 
the other rulers, who were alUts of Antigonos, 

Tl»e year 3U, which saw' the revival of the Confederacy 
of the Cyclades, also sow the fall of Tyre; hut Antigonos, 
kept bock by fear of Asondros, dul not dare to attack Egypt. 
In 313 he decided to subtlue Asia Minor. He had been allied 
since 315 with the tyrant of Hcradeia, the cities of Chalccdon 
and Astacoa, and Zipcctes, King of Bitliynia, and he now 
succeeded in winning over Asandros and taking the cities 
of the coast, Milctoa, Tralles, Can nos. and losos. 

The year 313 was particularly lucky for him. Tlic 
Thracians, with his support, kept Lysiniacbos in his Satrapy : * 
Greece was slipping from Cassandros’s hands; and Cyreiie 
revolted and ilro\'e out Ophelias, whom Ptolemy’s generals 
were unable to reinstate. In Cyprus, the local kings Ijetrayed 
IHolcmy, and Demetrios Pol toreetes was afjout to attack bin i. 

I hit Ptolemy now saw that he must act w'itb dtrclsion. He 
went to Cyprus and had the local kings killed or imprisoned. 
Making Nicocreoii governor of the whole island, he retired, 
laden with booty. In Syria he was sers’od by the reckless 
ardour of DemetTios, who lost a great liattle at Gaza (312). 
Svria anti Phoenicin fell back into Ptolemy’s hands ; he may', 
perhaps, have been obliged to besiege Jerusalem. Seleiicos, 
who had taken part in the victory, obtained an escort from 

‘ Diocl., xix.io.t i tx, 5 (kllcr i>f AaligoivM ta ScepsLsh For 
CaEsnndrOs'B first atterapte peaw, iit 313. after the cninpnign of 
TeJcapborsjs, sec IJiorl., xut.TO.C. 

• CLXX, pp. fl.: CIXXl. pp. Lysiniachos hull obo 

to deal wLUi the Greek clUc* wtiich iuwl n:vuiled. »ippoiirtl by the 
^caemls of AuUgunos. After the ptuec of 311, CaUotis still held out. 
biod., xix. 73. 
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Ptolemy and advanced boldly on Babylon with a small body 
of horse (312). Antigonos hod to give up all idea of leaving 
A?iui. Ptolemy, liowcver, was unable to ptoss lus advantage, 
while the extent of the disaster was limited by some successes 
of Demetiios, and when Antigonos appeared at the head of 
a new army Ptolemy evacuated the conquered territory. 
He did not even take advantage of the dispute wliich arose 
between his opponent and the Nabatjeans. But Antigonos 
was concerned with the return of Selcucos to Babylon, 
and sent Demetrios against him. 

Peace was made in 811- The plenipotentiaries^ of 
Cassandros and Lysimaehos liad already opened negotiations 
in 312. They were presently joined by those of Ptolemy,^ 
Selcucoii alone stood outside. Bach kept his own possessions. 
The liberty of the Greeks was proclaimed. This clause vraa 
more unfavourable to C^sandros than to anyone else. His 
power in Greece was now very small. In the Peloponnese 
he kept only those elties which had submitted to his general 
Polyptrehon—Sicyon, Corinth, nod Megalopolis. Ptolemy 
retained only Egj-pt and a kind of protectorate over Cyprus. 
Me had to'aljandon Cyrenc, and his attempt to recover 
Syria was a failure. On the whole, it was Antigonos who 
emerged most triumphantly from the conflict. 


V 

PTOLEMY IN OHEECE 

The Empire survived in name, but King Alexander JEgos 
and his mother Roxana were prisoners in Amphipolis, and 
the five great Satraps acted like sovereigns in their states, 
Seleucos, who had been victor in the war wliich he had to 
wage ogninst the generals of Antigonos, then based his pt>weT 
on the central SatTapics. He embarked on a war against 
the Indian prince Sandracottus, tow'hom he finally relinquished 
the right bank of the Indus, Gedrosia, Arachosia, and Paro- 
pamisadfc, but be annexed Bactriana and placed the centre 
of his power in Babylonia. On the site of a native towm, 
Akshak (later Upi, Opis), which is mentioned as early as the 
time of Hamimuabi’s Empire (1955-1918). not far from 
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Nebuchadnezzar’s dike, the Wall of Media, he established 
his capital. Seleuceia on the Tigrlfi- The materials for the 
Greek city were taken from Babylon, which was left to the 
Semites and continued to be important for two ^hundred 
years more, but was given its death-blow by its rival, and 
in Trajan’s day was no more than a ruin.^ 

Seleucos was a long way from the Greek sea. and the 
destinies of his line would have been very different if the 
domain of Antigonos, part of which he was to inherit, iiod 
always hatred him from access to the -Sigean. That sta was 
now the heart of the world. The great capitals were rising 
on its shores. Wc have seen Cassandros founding Cassandreia 
on the site of the ancient Totidnai; on the edge of the 
Tlicrmaic Gulf, too, he tmilt the other new city of his kingdom. 
Thcssaloiiicc (Thcnna). destined to replace Pella, which 
lay too far inland, Lysimachos founded Lyshnacheia in 
the Thracian Chersonese,* Antigonos liad first chosen 
Celtcnte, in the heart of Phiy'gia, where the military- roads 
intcTBectcd, one of the largest cities in Asia Minor after 
Saniis. He now shifted his capital to SyTia. placing it on the 
banks of a great navigable river, at the point from which 
the most direct routes ran from the sea over the desert 
and Mesopotamia into the centre of the Asiatic continent; 
and here Antigoneia was to rise and die with his short¬ 
lived Empire, to be replaced later by Antioch on the Orontes. 
On tile const of Egypt, Alexandria would only reach its full 
development under the second Ptolemy, hut already under the 
first every tiling foretold its enormous p^osperit>^ 

The Satrap of Egypt was the first to seize the opportunity 
to extend hU power over the .Egean, where Antigonos was 
dominant, as patron of the Confederacy of the Cyclades, 
The moment w as propitious. Polcmseos, disappointed that 
his services were so little appreciated, had just revolted 
against his uncle. He was trying to make an independent 
principalitv for himself round Chalcb in Euboea, and had won 
over Phoenix, who commanded Hcllespontinc Phrygia for 
him (310). This movement was to the advantage of 
Cassandras, who was quite pleased that the possessions con¬ 
quered from him in Greece should be taken from his rival. 

’ ittfeck, in CVH, *.p. " SelifUkeiii”, and below, tip. 371-^. 

■ In aoi>-3oa. Cf. CLZX. pp. ar-s. 
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and be hastened to recognize Folemmos. In the 
AntLgonos \va-s taken up with the war against Seleucos, 
and his son DemetrioSt who bad gone to fight the Satrap 
of Babylon^ was no longer a danger to Eg)^pt. Lastly^ 
since the ships of Antigonos were in PoIemffiOs’s hands, the 
sea was free and Ptolemy could actv 

lie liad to act aione. Even if he had desired iti, the 
ix»alition against Antigonos could not be revived, for 
hysinmehos was grappling with the barbarians^ and 
Cassandros was busy ^ppotting Aiidokoih King of the 
Pteonians^ against the Autnriatsc of llljTiap who seized 
Mourit Orbelos, and perhajjs he had to deal at the same time 
with the Celts of Hi^mos* Moreover, it is possible that the 
former allies would not have been prepared for a policy 
w^hich chiefly advanced the greatness of the frigid. He had 
his eye espec hilly on the coasts of x4sLa Sltnor, and, at the 
same time as he was rousing the Gre^k cities by retniiiding 
them of the liberty pioelaimed in the treaty, he sent hb 
general Leonidas to dislodge Antigonos^s gamsons in Ciheia 
Tracheia (510). 

In Cjlirus, Nicocreon * was not safe ; he had negotiated 
with Antigonos* Two of Ptolemy's friends ** went with 
orders that he should kill himself. In vain the kinglet tried 
to justify liiit^seiL His house was ivatched, ami he had to 
die. His widow, A-'^ioihea, turned his cxecutbn into a general 
catastruphe j before conmiitting suicide hcrselfp she slew“ 
her two daughters, penmaded her brothers-in-Iawaiidsistcns- 
in-iaw to kill themselves, ami set the house on fire (310)* 

Having thui^ made his ow n position secure, in spite of the 
defeat of Leonidas and Pheenix by the sons of Antigonos, 
Ptolemy took possession of the cities of the Carian and 
Lydian coast — Pliaselis, Xanthos, Cnunos (009), Heraclcion, 
and Persicon. But he conic! not take Halieamassos*^ He 
then transferred his headquarters to Cos, where he stayed 

* CoofuAioa of Nicocrecn with Nicoeies. Dtnd., xx+ ^1* etc# Cf. CLXl, 

h P< R+ 1-i 

■ It Ls probably at thbi Unie tlial one siioulLl plftee Ihc intHgue l«rtwtren 
Ptaletny anil Ale^ander'e^ skter Cicopatm, then at Sardis. Mairukgr 
with this princeWi to whofsc Imad all tlic I>lfl4t>c1ii atpiredh would 
have given him fiome right to tlie KnipiTe* Aotigonos hiid her klLled. 
Hnlieamassos perhaps^ tahen by Pbilaele4 and lost Again (CL^T^ 
p. 02 n. 4K 
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as a deliverer, rather than as a master^ and there he summoned 
Polcmceos to him. 

Jlaoedtin and Greece had also been the scene of tragic 
events* By the treaty, Cassandros was to keep the dignity 
of Strategos of Europe until jUexander ^gos should be of 
age—a clause which meant certain destruction for the 
young King- He ivas kliied with his root her Roxana at the 
end of Sll, or perhaps in 310-50P. But, as a countenuovcT 
Polyperchon had found a new claimants in the person of a 
bastard of Alexander, Heracles, the son of Barsine, who had 
been brought up at Pergamonj and, with an army of 20,000 
menp he had taken hin^ to Macedonia. Cassandros, who was 
not very popular with the Macedonians, did nut dare to risk 
a battle* but cleverly managed to come to an agreement 
with Polyperchon* At the price of a division of power, 
he persuaded him to make away with Heracles. The murder 
|ustiiied tlic accusations and hostility of the other Satraps^ 
It seems to have been iioav that Polcrueeos left Cassandros 
and allied himself witli Ptolemy. 

Shortly afterwards we find the Lagid accusing Polem^as 
of treachery and making him drink hemlock. According 
to many modem historians, thin crime was the consequence 
of anaJlianee bctw'cen Ptolemy and Antigonos*^ It is main¬ 
tained that they had rcHolvcd to share the control of the 
4 -Egcan between them, Ptolemy al>atKloning tlie islands to 
Ills rival and$eekingi. under the prctcKt of liberating theGreeks^ 
to exte tid his empire on t he mainland. Leaving Cos, he crowed 
the ArchipelagOp delivered Andros from Polema^s's garrisons 
(SOE)p and landed in the Peloponncse, where he received 
Sieyon from the hands of Ciatrsipolis* He also occupied 
Corinth, and Megara, which belonged to Cassandros, and, 
calling the Greeks to freedom, he tried to revive the Confedera¬ 
tion of Corinth, In Athens, the government of Demetrios 
of Phaleron negotiated w^ith hinn and there hb a.riibassador$ 
may have met those of Ophelias. Ophelias, reinstated at 
Cyrene, had been invited by Agathoelcs, the Tyrant of 
Syracuse, who was at war with Carthage, to Jiclp him in 

* l>arrlia£li, in LXXXV, l OOt* p* 2’in, quoting Suidjvti i-p- “ I>cinC“ 
tiicHi""; (3XV1, vaK iik Ip p* l ; Kolbc^p In US, I&IO, pp- iSW ff. 
•Of this Creek expedition of Ptolemy little is known, and modern writerB 
hnve variotija liypotheseB about It. Bibliography: KDlbe, fwr* 
p. sat n. -2. 
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Afnca, on the undeifstanding that Ophelias i^hoiild receiifc 
any ^^onqnests made tlietef Agatlioclcs being content to 
overthrow Carthage and to free Sicily (SOn),^ 

These projects were a menaoe to Egypt, which could not 
safely allow a great power to form on its Western fronticFi 
They must have given the Lagid cause for thought. His 
success in Greece did not come up to his hopes. Tlie Hellenes 
refused to follow the deliverer who left garrisons in their 
cities, as in Corinth and Sicyon. Egypt had no interest in 
spending troops and money in occupying the Greek main¬ 
land, where she would have had to sustain an unequal struggle 
with Macedonia, It was sufELcient, and easier, to prevent 
Cassandros from oommanding the JEgcan^ by securing the 
hegemony of the islands. The EgjT)tian Empire could hardly 
be anj’l^liing but a thalassocracy* Tliat being so, AutigonoB 
was more dangerous than Cassandros, Ptolemy came to 
terms with the latter, abandoned Greece, and returned to 
Alexandria. Lucidly for Ptoknty, Agathoclcs had quamdted 
with Ophelias and had killed him^ It was then^ perhaps, that 
Ptolemy was able to send his stepson Magas to recover Cyrenc^ 


VI 

TUt; L.\ST CO.\LITlf>>r AtiAfXST ANTIGaNOS. IPSUH 

Ptolemy's withdrawal from Greece left the field open to 
Antigonos. He had treated with Selcucos, after a w.ir in 
which the latter wes on the whole vkix>rious* He could now 
turn his attention to the West. In the winter of 508-307, 
Demetrios Pohorcetes set out from Ephesos with 250 ships 
and 5,000 talents* sailed to Sunioiuandr entering the PeLrazeus, 
proclaimed the independence of Athena and announced that 
his mission was to restore freedom to the Greeks and to 
drive the Rlaccdonians back beyond Thermopylic. He was^ 
of course, greeted with cDthusiostic flattery^i Antigonos and 
Dome trios were treated as sa™urs* as gods, andt what 
prol>ably pleased them more, as kings. Two tribes were 
named after them, and their portraits were embroidered 
with those of gods and heroes on the pe^plos of Athene^* 

^ aCO-SOa, according to the PaiiuJi Mnrblp. 

« Diod,. xlx.^0 1 Flut., BemiLt S-15 ; H, 2, 330; AthcnwiUp 

XVr p. 
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Dcmctrios of Phaleiou had to ittJre, and Dcmctrios Polior- 
c^tcs coul*tc<Jiisly accoinpanicd him as far as Thebes. 
Democracy being thus rtstoretl in Athens, Poliorcctes took 
and looted Megaro, which never recovered, ahliougli at the 
prayer of the Athenians he declared it free. On his return, 
he laid siege to Muoycliin, and the Macedonian garrison 
capitulated. Athens was free. Imbros and I/smnos were 
given back to her. At the same time, Cassandfos lost Epeiros, 
where Glaucias, Eing of Illyria, bad just restored Pyrrhos, 
the son of ^acides, to the throne, 

Ptolemy could hardly remaiu indifferent to these successes 
of Dcmctrios- The power of Antigonos ivas a menace to him. 
He equipped a fleet, and was perhaps preparing to attack 
Syria, Then Antigonos recalled Demetrios and ordered lum 
to sail to Cyprus- Dcmctrios left Greece, before he was able 
to obtain the surrender of Corinth and Sicyon, which Leonidas 
held for Ptolemy, and at Salaiiiis in Cyprus, where he 
blockaded the general Henclaos, he fought a great naval 
battle with l*tolemy, who had hurried up with his fiect. 
Ptolemy, completely vanqiiishcil, abandoned both Cj'prus 
and the command of the sea (906). 

Antigonos and Demetrios then officially assumed the 
title of King. This wus fitting for the master of the Empire, 
which it was the ambition of Antigonos to restore. At once 
the other Diadoclii imitated him, doubtless in protest against 
his pretensions to universal kingship and as an indication 
that each claimed sovereignty in his own domain. The 
dismemberment of the Empire was thus declared in theory'. 
It Iiad still to be brought about in practice, and it was inevit¬ 
able that the coalition should once more form against 
Antigonos. Negotiations were opened between Ptolemy', 
Sclcucos, Ca-ssandnos, and Lysimaehos. 

Antigonos, with an army of 80,000 foot and 8,000 liorse 
and a fleet of ISO ships, advanced to attack Egypt. Thanks 
to the skilful measures taken hy Ptolemy, tlic attack was a 
failure- But Antigonos must at least prevent for ever the 
Egyptian thalassucracy which the Lagid had been on the 
point of establishing in 308, To cut his communications 
with Greece, Antigonos ordered Demetrios to take Rliodcs- 

Then began the famous siege which wa,^ to last a year, 
to crown the reputation of the Town-taker and bis engines, 
and to end in a partial success. Rhodes had been the ally of 
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Antigonos in 315* ^nd Imd helped him to reconstruct his 
fleet; but she had a very profitable trade with the growing 
city of Alexandria. Her people of traders naturally wanted 
the freedom of the seas^ and preferred to keep on good terms 
with all the great powers* But Antigoncs wbbed to rule 
cveryw'hcrc. After his victory at xSailaniLs^ Demetrios had 
tried to draw tn the Rhodians, but they had refused to bear 
amis against l^tolemv* DeriictTios therefore laid siege to 
the town and harliour, with all the resources of the art of the 
time, to wliieh the Rhodians opposed their ingeimity and 
courage. Cassandros^ Lysiniachos, and^ above all^ IHolemy, 
sent provisions into the city* The Ciiidians and Athenians 
failed in their attempts at m^iation, but at last the iStolums 
succeeded in bringing the two parties to treats Ptolemy 
himself had advised Rhodes to yield. Tiie city bad to furnish 
a hundred hostages, and to become the ally of Antigonos, 
but never against the Lagid (S05)^ 

If Antigonos had consented to treat, it 1>ecaiise 

Cassandros had been besieging Athens since a07» and the 
city was ready to fall* In 306, thanks to the ailiance of the 
/Etolians and a diversion in Aitolia conducted by the Athenian 
QlytnpiodoroSp Cassandros had l>eeii compelled to loosen 
his hold, but he had soon Tceovered his footing in Bceotia, 
Eubcear and Phoeis; on the Isthmus, Corinth had left 
Ptolcniy’s aide to obey Cassandros ■ and Pol^perchon ivas 
Tucovering the Peloponnese x so that in 30 1 the AJtulians 
were driven biick into their mountains and the King of 
Macedonia was back in Attica, devastating tlie country- 
The frontier fortresses, Phyle and Pan acton, fell into his 
hands. SalamU was inclined in his favour. Alliens seemed 
lost, when Demetrios reappeared In Greece. 

He had landed at Aulls, and Chalets w^as delivered* 
Cossandros, in order not to be cut off from Macedonia, had 
had to retire ori Thermopylfe* Defeated in a great battle 
south of the dehle, he abandoned Btrotia and Phoeis to 
Demetrios. Athens, saved* received Phyle. Panacton, and 
Salamis from Demetrios. Thus ended the Four Vears^ War* 
the chronology of which has been much disputed [304).^ 
Denu-trios was aln^ady master of Cenchreiet and in the 
following year he took Sicyon, turning it into DL-metrioSt 
* CLXb i, ?9 □. 1 ^ Stflehelm, In CVH, %Xi p* 
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Cxjrinth, and then all the Peloponnese. Only Maiitineb in 
Ansadia held out for Cassandros. In 303-30*2, Demetrios 
resuscitated the Confederation of Corinth, of which he was 
proclaimed President {begemmty Tlie progminme amvouneed 
in 307 was accomplished. Demetrios was even making ready 
to attack Cassandros in Macedonia, He had made an alliance 
with PjTrhos, the young King of Epeiros, whose sister Dcida- 
meia he had married. Cassniidros, taking alarm, would have 
treated with Autigonos, who, however, being sure of victory, 
refilled. 

TImj coalition could not abandon Cassandros like tins. 
Holding Greece and n great part of AMin+ Antigojios ^vould 
reelX''^tc the Empire of Alocandefb They must mute again^it 
him. Tlie alliance of the Kings was Tcinforecd by embassies. 
Lv-'^imaclios, wdio w'as ready first, crossed the Straits and 
invaded HeUespontinc Phrygia in the spring of 302; 
Cassandros Iiad supplied him with a liody of troops under 
Prepclaos. 

Autigonos was in Synaj at his new capital of Ant i gone ia. 
L>^imachDs captured or won over Lampsacos, Parjoi;. and 
Sigeion. He failed before Abydos. At Syimada in Phrygia, the 
Strategos Docimos surrendered his troops to him ; mean¬ 
while, Prtfpelaos reduced the coast—Adraiuyttion* iLiphcsos* 
Coloplion, Teos, and, lastly, Sardis. But Autigonos crossed 
the Tauros and recalled Demetrios- 

Demetrios was engaged in conquering Tliessaly, wliither 
in the spring of 32Q, he had taken his troops by sea to avoid 
ThemiopyliE> He hastened to treat with Cassandros, whom he 
rrcogni^ed as King of Macedoii and twrecee* and landed at 
Ephesos in the autumn of 302. Cassandros could then 
re-establish his authority in Thessaly, in Epdros, where 
Pyrrhos was driven out and replaced by Xcoptolemos 
{;fb2-30l)* and in Phocis, where iie l>csieged Eiateia. and he 
threatened Argos in the Peloponnese^ 

The arriv'al of Demetrios in Asia placed Lysimnehos iii 
a critical position. The support sent by Cassandros. under 
the command of his brother Pleistarehos, arrived, thanks 
* It is perlw^ns to thiia revival of ilw ConfedcTation of CcKiatb Hint 
llie miri4tlonfl quoted below, p. 2tK) n, b refer {Supfkmcf^tttm 
Epigraphitum, L, p. 75). Sec A. Wiibcim, in Anz. AkuA. Htm, noa. 
sv-sviii : Wildccn, in Sit^^fingaUr. d. bmjer Ak^vt^, iniT, la. p^i. Sj IT. ; 
Tanif in LSX. 42 ; Honssel, iti UDPtiXn 1^23, 1, pp* 
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to the action taken by Demetrios, in a very shattered 
condition. Lysiniachos had had to retire to Hcraclem^ to 
a^'ait the am^y of Sdeucos (^vinter* 302-301). There he 
niatried Amtustrbp the widow of tlic tymnt Dion>^mp who 
was governing the city in the name of her sons, Clearehos 
and Oxathres. Meanwhile^ Sclcncos was coming from 
Mesopotamia with a great army and 4S0 war-elepliants* 
In 801 he wintered in Cappadocia^ Before the combined 
armies of Seleucos and Lysimachos, Antigonos was obliged 
to retire into Phrygia. There, near Ipsus, the exact site of 
which IB not known*^ one of the most terrible battles of the 
century was fougbtHi Antigonos was defeated and killed 
himself, and with him perished the dream of a single Empire, 
The victors shared the spoils^ To Thrace Lysimaclios joined 
Asia Minor as far as the Tauros ^ Cassandros kept Macedon 
and Greece. In the negotiations of 30i, Syria !iad been 
promised to Ptolemy, He had invaded it in 301, hut had 
evacuated it precipitately on the false report of a defeat 
of his allicSp No doubts it was thought that he had not done 
enough for the coalition, and Syria was given to Seleucos- 
So Egypt had iost all her outside provinces. In Cilicia a 
kind of buffer-state was created, which was given to 
Pleistarehos* 

^ Sakli, KSXXVJ, p. 140. Fdt the ev^ts, CLXZ. pp. 42-50. 

» CHLiXXI, pp. 102^ I p. 50. 
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THE EM> OF THE SUCCESSORS 

I 

DEilETRlOS. SELEUCOS, AND PTOLEMY 

Wmi the bftttlc of Ipsus it new age began. It consecrated the 
di&nicinbcrment of the Empire^ By the defeat of Antigonos, 
the idea of unity was condemned for cver^ The dream might 
still haunt Demetrios, but he would pursue it as an adventurer 
rather than as a statesman. It may, perhaps, have crossed 
the minds of Lysiniaclios and Seleuoos, but with them it 
was only a transient flashy followed by catastrophe. 

in 301, there was no longer an Empire; but the 
Hellenistic world had not yet the appearance which it was 
to assume and to keep during the long age of fertile and 
brilliant civUlzadon w'liieh went by in the East before the 
inters'cntion of the arms of Rome, when the political system 
of the Greek Orient consisted in essenee of three prepomlerant 
powers—the Macedonian monarchy in Europep the Sekucid 
monarchy in Asia* and the Lagid monarchy in EgypU All 
three, it is true, were already formed, but they had a rival 
in the monarchy of Lysimachos* at once European and 
Asiatic^ and another in the sea-pow'cr of Demetrios. During 
the twenty years between the Imttk of Ipsiis (301) and the 
battle of Curupedion (-81)* we sec the efforts of Demetrios 
to make a f^ble Empire of a floating power, uncertain w here 
to settle. He only succeeded iu breaking it, leaving the field 
open to the rivalries of the other Successors* in which Lysi- 
machos and his kingdom went under almost immediately. 

The figure of Demctrios Poliorcctes therefore occupies 
almost the whole history of thb perii>d, at Jemst until 285* 
But he occupies mthqr than dominates it. It was not that 
he was not endowed with great gifts* hut hk most vahiable 
qualities W'crc betrayed by lock of moderation and prudence* 
His victories were among the most brilliant of the time, but 
at Gaza and at Ipsus his ardour caused disasters. He was 
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mcredibly versatile, and took advantage of every circum¬ 
stance, but be allowed cireiimstances to guide hmi, and had 
no very definite plan of wliat the Empire which he tried to 
found should and could be^ He could attract men by all the 
resources of the ijiteJUgencCt by the outward nobility of his 
manners, and also by the generosity of his heartp but he 
sometimes rebuffed them by an air of haughtiness and an 
untamable pride. His good looks were a source of admiration ; 
he loved women greatly, and in liis dealings with them he 
show-cd nn inconstatiey w^hicJi is not always explained by 
policy. His relations with courtesans created scandal. His 
life, which was filled with glorious deeds and sudden turns 
of fortune, at once heroic and romantic, ended miserably tti 
inglorious capti\ity.^ 

After Ipsus his power >vas not negligible; he had lost 
Asia, but he was preponderant on the sea* being niastcr of 
most of the isles and of the coast-towns of Asia Minor and 
Phoenicia. Moreover^ he bad contnd of almost the whole 
of Qreecct and he was to be served by the rivalries of the 
victors. 

After the battle he had made for Epficsos, and thence for 
Athens. But tlie defeat of Antigonos had produced conse¬ 
quences in Greece. The Hellene's liad a strong suspicion that 
their liljcrutor ” had acted less in their interest than in 
his own, TJicre was already an oppciNition party in Athens.* 
The city decided to maintain her neutraUtyt mid she was 
imjtate<l by Bceotia* Phocis, and several cities of the 
Peloponncsc. This was a ssevere blow^ for Denietrios. Athens 
closed lier gates to him^ for ft'ar of com prom Lsing herself 
in the eyes of the other Kings, ami refused to keep Deidamciat 
who Imd stayed in the city, but courteously escorted her to 
Megam. Luckily fox DcincLrios, the agreement between 
Ptolemy and Scicueos did not last. They were bound to 
quarrel over the question of Southern S>lia* Ptolemy had 
occupied the country^ but the treaty had assigned it to 
SeleucoSp w'ho claimed it and was met wdth a refusal. Ptolemy 
held fast to the promises wdiich had been made to him before 
the battle. Selcueos replied that, for the moment, he w'ould 

^ WiUiniawiU~>[6l]endorlT, IMJ, DirhLf i, pp^ ; CXVl vol. tif, 
1, pp. 245-0. 

■ Cr. CLXX. pp. OO-r ; CLULl. pp. 104-8 i n, 2, 014 : 4. 2, 314. 
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nat press the poIfLt^ btit tliat he rescr\''cd his rights, and would 
see lAter how he should deal with over-ambiUotis friends. 
So arose the Syrmi:i queslbtip which would always stand 
between the masters of and those of Asia^ and would 

distilrh the relations of the Lagids and the Sdeuclds down 
to the very end. 

Ptolemy understood the threat^ and naturally drew closer 
to Ly$iniachos, who married his daughter Arsmoe^ then aged 
sbrteen ('290). Amastrb, the Queen of Hcraclcia, was 
repudiated.^ Both Queens were to have a tragic life. 

Seleucos countered this matrimonial diplomacy with an 
alliance with Elemelrios+ like wise sealed by a niarriagc—that 
of Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrios and Philat with 
Seleucos. Demetrios accordingly, left (Greece, attacked 
certain positions of Lyaiinachos in the Chersonese on the 
Avay^ and landed as an eneniy on the coast of Cilicia. Plcis- 
tarchos, Cassandros^s brother, who reigned over that states 
ran and cum plained to Seleucos, while Demetrios laid hands 
on the treasures of Cymda, and then went to Hhosos in 
Syria, where the wedding was cclebiateil (299)*® Probably 
sondn'low and father'in-law* agreed to despoil Plcistarchos, 
who, after a vain attempt of Lysimachos to help him^ fled 
to Cassandros. Phila w^ns sent to her brother Cassandros to 
support her husband’s causes Did he recogniae Demetrios 
as King, or did he regard him as a vanquished nian^ without 
any rights ? Wc do not kno w.® In practice, lie seems to have 
done nothing to support Pleistarchos, and it has been supposed 
that Phila had pronused that on this condition Demetrios 
would make no further attempt against Cassandros in 
Greece. 

At this time events occurred ’ivhich arc hard to interpret. 
Demetrios seems to have embarked upon a war with Ptolemy, 
from w^hom he took Samaria ^ and, perhaps^ the whole of 
Coele^Syriu.'^ It bus been supposed that he did this at the 


' PJut., Demfi^f 31-2 ; Mrinwiofi, in FHG, 530 ; C£iS2l, p. Ill 3 ; 
Wilcken, la CVH, i.u- ** Ainastria 

* E£, 10 5 Ivwr^t, In CTH, tf.e.Demetrios 

* Ka(vn$t, ibid,, ; ^Uebeliu, ibid,, #.ir. ** 

« EiiKb., ^ Sync., 510, 5S2. Date, 206-2^5. Doubts nuwd 

in exxin. h p- ^ u. e. 

* enn, p. 53SI (German ed.} ; but cj* CXXUl. p. 24. 
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incredibly versatile, and took advanta^ of every cirenm- 
htancOi but he allowed circumstance^ to g^idc liiirip and had 
no vtry definite plan of what the Empire which he tried to 
found sliuidd and could be^ He could attract nieu by all the 
resources of the intelligence, by the outward nobility of his 
manners, and ako by the generosity of his heart, but he 
sometimes rebuffed them by an air of haughtinesis and an 
tintamablc pride. His good looks were a source of adniiration ; 
he loved womcri greatly, and in his dealings with them he 
showed an inconstancy which is not ahvays explained by 
policy. His relations with courtesans created scandal. His 
lifCt which w;is Pilled with glorious deeds and sudden tum?i 
of fortune, at once hemic and romantic, ended misembly in 
ingloriouEi captivity,' 

After Ipsus his power was not negligible ? he had loat 
Asia, but he was preponderant on the sea, being master of 
most of the isles and of tise coast-towns of Asia Jfinor and 
Phoenicia. Moreover, he had control of almost the whole 
of GreoeCt nnd he was to be ser^^ed by the rivalricFi of the 
victors. 

After the l^attle he had made for Ephesos, and llicncc for 
Athens. Hut the defeat of Antigonos had produced conse¬ 
quences ill (ircece. The Hellenes had a strong suspicion that 
their lilierator bad acted less in their interest than in 
his own. There vvns already oppsilion party in Athens,* 
The city decided to maintain her neutraUty* and she w^a?* 
imitated by Hceotia, Phocis, and several cities of the 
Pcloponurac, This was a severe blow for Ueiuetrios. Athens 
closed her gates to iitni, for ftmr of comprotnisiug herseif 
in the Cyei^ of the other KirtgSTaud refused to keep Dcidameia, 
who had stayed in the city, but courteously escorted her to 
Mcgara. Luckily for DciiiclrioSp the agreement between 
Ptolemy and Selcucos did not last. They were bound to 
qiiarrel over the question of Southern SjTia. Ptolemy had 
occupied the country, but tlic treaty had assigned it to 
Seleueos, who claimed it and was Diet with a refusal, Ptolemy 
held fast to the promises which had been made to hiin before 
the battle- Seleueos replied tliat, for the momenta he would 

* VViinniowiti-.^loUendorlTt //cW. t, pp. 7-8 ; C3^VI, vok Ulp 

It pp> S4S-U. 
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not press tlie point, but ttint ht reserved liis rights, and would 
see later how he should deal with over-ambitious friends. 
So arose the Syrian question^ which would always stand 
between the n^asters of Egypt and tho^e of Asia, and would 
disturb the relations of the Digids and the Seleucids down 
to the very end. 

Ptolemy understood the threat^ and uaturaUy drew closer 
to LysUnachos, who married his daughter Arsitioe^ then aged 
sixteen (290). Aniastris^ the Queen of Hctadcia^ was 
repudiated.^ Both Queens were to have a tragic life. 

Sclcuoos countered thbi matrimonial diplomacy with an 
alJiftncc! with Demetrios, likewise scidud by a marriage—tlmt 
of StratonicCf the daughter of Denictrios and Philft, with 
Scleucos* Demetrios accordingly, left Greece, attacked 
certain positions of Lysimachos in Ihc Chersonese on the 
way« and landed as an enemy on the coast of Cilicia, Plcb- 
tarchos, C^sandros^a brother* who reigned over that state, 
mn and complained to Sekucos, whde Demetrios kid hands 
on the treasures of Cyinda* and then went to Rhosos^ in 
Syria, -where the -wedding was celebrated (390),^ Probably 
son-in-law and fatherdn-law agreed to despoil Pleistarchos, 
who, after a ™in attempt of Lysiniachos to help him, fled 
to Cassandros. Pliik was seat to her brother Cassandros to 
support her husband's cause. Did he rccognisse Demetrios 
as King, or did he regard him as a vanquislied man, without 
any rights ? Wc do not know.® In practice, he seems to have 
done nothing to support Pkistarohos, and it has been supposed 
that Phila had promised that on this conditiop Demetrios 
would make no further attempt against Cassandros in 
Greece. 

At this time events oecurred which are hard to interpret. 
Denictrios seems to have cmlMirked upon a war with Ptolemy* 
from whom he took Saumria * and, perhaps, the whole of 
Cocle-Syria.* It has been supposed that he did this at the 

^ PJui., DcMjfL, 31-^ I FllG, 530 ; CLXU^ p. Ill ii. 3 i 

Wilckerii in CTllp tx* AniAVlrw 

* IX, 10 ; Kfieirntp in CVH, Dvinetrioa 

* Kaerst, ^ StirheUn, t-e. KassniulrcUi 

* Euae b., il.ltU j iiyne+, 532. OMe, Doubt# ndAcd 

tn UXXlil. ij p. 055 n* 0. 

* CXXHi p. 53D (Gcnxuui ed.) ; but f/. i, p. 34. 
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instigation of Scleucos, who dared not attack Ptolemy openly,^ 
But shortly afterwards wc find Seleucos stepping in and 
reconciling Ptolemy and Demetrios, while P^^irhos, the 
dethroned King of Epeiros, remains a hostage in Alexandria 

It has been thought that this mediation of Seleucos is 
explained by the weli-justificd fear that Demetrios would 
keep his conquests for himself- Kow, the treaty had given 
Seleucos rights over the whole of Syria. If he allowed his 
fatherdn-law to take possession of it, w'ould he not appear 
to be allowing this clause in the peace-treaty to lapse? 
Ptolemy, who held in reserve a claimant to the throne of 
Epeiros, in the pcr»>n of Pyrrhos, may have made a secret 
agreement with Demetrios, and given him money to help him 
to make a kingdom for himself at the expense of Lysimachos 
or C^sandros. Once he had established himself, Demetrios 
would repay his creditor with some of his Asiatic possessions. 
Ptolemy nmy have foreseen that on the death of Cassandros 
Demetrios would try to re-establish his Emphe in Europe, 
and, against the powerful rulers of Europe, the prudent 
Lagid may have been protecting himself in advance by an 
allianee with Agathocks of S>Tacusc, who married an 
Egyptian princess,’ Whatever truth there may be in these 
hypotheses, the agreement between Demetrios and Seleucos 
did not last. The latter is said to have wanted to buy Cilicia 
from the former, and then, when he refused, the cities of 
Phmnicia- Demetrios answered that, even if he tiad been 
beaten in ten thousand battles of Ipsus, he would not have 
tried to buy Seleucos as a son-in-law with money. 


II 

DEMETRIOS IN GREECE AND MACEDONIjC 

By the death of Cassandros (298-297) a new Gatrer was 
opened to the ambitions of Demetrios PoUorcetes. 

The heir to the throne, Philip W, disappeared after a few 
months, and was succeeded by his two young brothers. Anti- 
patPOB and Alexander, under the guardianship of their 

* Koerfft, /OC, p. OTTSi 
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mother Thesssloniee- The reign of these minors might seem 
ij. good opportunity for Demetrios to estiibiish himself in 
Euro pc j and he fittacked Athens. The city governed by 
the demagogue Lachares^ perimps encouraged by 

CassandroSp liad established a kind of tyranny (*J1>6"2&5)*^ 
BoK>tia, Sparta, and Messene, which+ after a first failure before 
Athens, Demetrios besieged without suei^ss, had declared 
against him. In a second attempt cm Attieu^ however, he 
succeeded in taking Salamis, ^ginap Eleusis, and Rhamnus. 
Athens^ being surrounded, had to surrender sooner or later. 

The Kings became anxious, Ptolemy had obtained a 
support in Europe by sending young Pyrrhos, hb obedient 
son,” to Epeiros with on army; when Pyrrhos arrived, 
he associated Keoptolemos on the throne with himself» 
and then rid hUnself of his rival t29T). The young Kings 
of Maeedon had also entered the coalition. Alexander 
had married Ly$aiidra;K Rolemy's daughter, and Antipatros 
had married Enij'^dice, the daughter of Lysimachos. An 
Eg^-ptian fleet g not large enoughs sailed to the assistance of 
the Athenians. Selcucos mvaded Cilicia. Lyshnachos 
recaptured Ephesos and other cities in Asm Minor.' Ptolemy 
blockaded Fhila in Salanus in C>^rus^ and again took 
possession of the bland. But nil these efforts did not save 
Athens. Bound the city and the port* Remetrios had 
tightened the blockade. Famine w^as rampant ; a medimnus 
of salt AVB 25 sold for 40 drachmas, and a modius of wheat for 
300. Epicuros shared hb beans with hb dbeipies. Ptolemy's 
ships showed thejnselvcs off iEgina, but they could not 
force the blockade. Then the demagogue Laehares fled to 
Berotiap leaving Athens to its fate. Tlic city opened its 
gates. To impress the people, Demetrios coUeeted them in 
the theatre, surrounded by hb troops; but hb first words 
calmed their fears. He let them keep their constitution 
and their laws, and was content to place garrisons at Munyohia 
and on the Hdl of the Muses (294).* After Athens, he tried 
to subdue Sparta* and the city might* perhaps, have been 
taken, if unforeseen cvents had not called Demetrios to 
Silacedonia. 

I JT. On L^tuLTCA cpickiona differ. CXXHI. i, p. aS9 % 

CXVl, vo\. Hi. p. Ui a ; ClXlX^ p* 43. 

^ CL»I, pp. lia tl. ■ PJutr. DancLt 33-^. 
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DUcord liad broken out between the Kings. Thess&lonice 
had made them share their territory, giving Alexander, 
her favourite, ever\'thing west of the Axios (VardarJ and 
Antipatros ever>'thi[ig east of it. But Antipatros had killed 
his mother and fought his brother, who summoned P>Yhos 
and Demetrios to hb aid. Pyrrhos arrived first, and, as 
the price of his intervention, he made Alexander cede to 
him Tyrophica. Parauaai. Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphi- 
lochia. Lysimachoa tried to reconcile Antipatros, his son-in* 
law and Pyrrlnis, but in vain,' and no doubt the situation 
retrained as it had been established by Thessalonice. This 
i^-as a result which could not satisfy anybody. Alexander 
might think that he had paid dearly for the help of Pyyhos. 
Accordingly, when Demetrios appeared at Dion, he found 
excuses to send him away, and accompanied him to Larissa. 
But there Demetrios had him killed at a banquet, and, 
matching into Macedonia, he defeated Antipatros, who fled 
to Lysimachos with his wife Eurydicc and his sister-m-law 
Lysandra." Lysmiaclios had long had disigns upon the 
throne of Macedonia, but he may have been beaten at ^phi- 
polis, and he was engaged in a very difficult war with 
Getai. Me therefore allowed Demetrios to proclaim lutuseli 
King, and was content to niany Lysandra to his son 
Agatiioeles.® 

So the man who lost Ipsus now sat on the tluone of the 
Aigeads (294}. He might take up the ideas of Philip, perhaps 
even those of Alexander, and. as a beginning, he had to 
subdue Greece. The fact that Lysimnehos was a prisoner 
of the Getic King DromlchBetes * seemed to make his task 
easier (293}. and he did indeed succeed in establishing himself 
in Thessaly, where, on the Pogasctic Gulf, he founded the 
new city of Demetrias,* in reducing Thebes and Boio^, 
which had revolted several times, and in putting dovm a rising 
in Athens, where, resum ing the policy of the Kings of Maecdon 
and abandoning the principles wiiich he had hitherto followed, 
as Uberator of the Hellenes, he is said to have restored the 
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oligarchy*^ But ht wm cheeked by the allLftnce of the 
.Etolians and PjTrhos. His general Patauchos suffered 
a disastrous defeat (^O)p. and Pyrrhos was able at one moment 
to enter MaeedDU as far as Edessa^ 

Demetrios had become very unpopular because of his 
haughtiness and his airs of an Oriental despot, and his vast 
projects disturbed the other Kings, for he hoped to reconquer 
the inheritance of bis fether Antigonos in Asia.* This 
conmion fear united Ptolemy, Seleueos, and Lysiiuacho^, 
who was by this time quit of the Getic War. Pyrrhos and 
Lysimachos im"aded Macedonia, supported by an Egyptian 
fleet.® Lysimachos was, perhaps, defeated at Ampliipolb,* 
but Pyrrhos advanced \dctoTiously, and was so well received 
by the MaccdoTLians that Demetrios was obliged to flee. 
Macedonia was then shared between the King of Epciros 
and the King of Thrace. Phila^ in despair^ killed herselL 

in 

THE END OF DE^H^TfllOS 

Yet tins sudden fall does not seem to have broken 
Demetrios^s spirits His possessions in Greece might scr^^e 
him as a base, and now that he was so weak he had reason 
to hope tliat the coalition formed against him w^ould turn 
against LysUuachos, wbo^ lioldjug os lie did part of Europe 
and of Asia, had perhaps become the most jjowerful of all 
the Kings^ It is true tliat when Demetrios again laid siege 
to Athensj which had again tevolted under the leadership 
of the Strategos Olympiodoros (287), the city received help 
from almost every one of the sovereigiis,^ Pyrrhos^ was 
even sent to help the city. But when Athens was saved, 
and PjTrhos had recognized DemetriotS in his possessions 
in Thessaly and Greece* indudiiig the Pciraeus, Salamls, 
Elcusis, SejTos. Lemnos, and Imbros, w hich remained severed 

* C]£Vlr vaL liik I, p. 

* It did not prevent him frnm intri^Uig with Lanossa^ the ilaiughicr 
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from At he ns j tliey were not* perhaps, sorry to sec Demetrios 
preparing to attack Lysinmchos, Ptolemy, allied with 
Pyrrhos* must have thought it a clever idea* to break the 
power of Lj^imachos with that of Pyrrhos and Demetrios.^ 
Lysimachos wa 3 not easy to overcome* After his war 
with the Getffi, he had put down some revolts, and, after the 
deatli of Queen Amastrls* formerly his wife, w^ho was 
murdered by her own sons, he had taken Ileradeia.^ It is 
true that he had been unable to achieve anything against 
Bithynia or Pontus, but he held ahnost as much in Asia 
Minor as Antigonos had liad* His weakness lay tn the 
unpopularity which he earned in the Greek eities by his 
despotic government and his excessive demands of tribute. 

So, leaving his son Antigonos Gonatas in Greece, Demetrios 
landed at Itldctos, where Eurydicc, the repudiated wife of 
Ptolemy, gave him her daughter Ptolcmals in marriage. 
Many cities opened thek gates. Others he took by force, 
in particular Sardis. But the son of LysUnachos, Agathoclc^t 
came up with a stronger nrmy. Demetrios beat a retreat 
to Phry'gia, suffering much from famine and sickness. 
Always prompt to devi$c new combinations, he decided to 
make for Media by w'uy of Armenia* There he would have 
threatened the Empire of Selcucos. The condition of his 
troops compelled him to relinquish the adventure. He 
withdrew' to Cilicia, the domain of Seleucos, w'hilc Agathocles 
occupied the passes of the Tauros to cut off his retreat. 
He would have avoided hostihtics with Seleucos, who had 
at lirst given orders to supply his troops with food^ but, 
growing uneasy, prcscntiy appeared with an army* 
Demetrios, abandoned by almost all his men, contemplated 
fleeing by the passes of the Amanos and making for Caunos, 
hut he was obliged to surrender (2S5). Lysintachos would 
have had him put to death, but Selcucos was content to 
keep him prisoner. He died in captivity in 283. 

IV 

THE GREj\TNT^ and FAl.L OF LYSH^IACIlOS 
THE END OF THE SUCCESfiOHS 

It was Lysimachos who profited most by his downfall. 
It eould safely be prophesied that in Europe he would not 
^ CLXlt it pp- Bil-2. ■ CLUt p* * 
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long be content to share Macedonia with Pjxrhos. The lattcrt 
so long a:S Demetrios was active, had kept up the struggle 
with Antigonos Conatas^ altliough he had not prevented 
him from taking Demetrins and Thes$aU% no? from defending 
the Peifffieus against an Athenian attack (the Athenians 
only lecovered Eleusis)^ nor from defeating Sparta^ He 
now hastened to treat mth him. But how could the Epeimt 
Pyrrhos have held his own in Maecdon against the Macedonian 
Lysimachos? Deserted by his troops, Pyrrhos was forced 
to retire to Epciros, Lysimachos, now sole King of the 
country* restored the power of Macedon in Thessaly, and, 
on the death of Audoleon, annexed Paeon ia (285). Antigoaos 
was still preponderant south of Thermopylae. But 
Lysimachos held the core of Alexander's Empire. He might 
be tempted to reconstruct it. Scleueos felt himself 
threatened. In Egypt, Ptolemy I had just abdicated in 
favour of the son whom he had had by his second wdfe, 
Berenice. The supplanted son of Enrydice, Ptolemy the 
Thunderbolt (Cernunos), had fled to the court of Lysimachos* 
who promised to restore him to the tlirone of Alexandria. 
A domestic drama was to bring all these projects to nothings 

Queen Arsinoc, the sister of Ptolemy 11, had acquired 
great influence over the aged Lysimachos, and want^ to 
secure the throne for her owm children, at the expense of 
Agathocics, w*hose mother was Nicsca, the daughter of 
Antipatros. She therefore accused the young prince of a 
conspiracy* Pausaniaa declares that she was a new* Phsedra, 
whose hatred Agathocles had incurred by spuming her 
advances. Lysimachos was distnjstful, and did not stop at 
crime. He delivered Agathocles to Axsinoc, who, having 
failed to poison him, ordered Ptolemy Ceraunos to assassinate 
him.^ 

The murder aroused horror, at a time when tragedies 
w^ere not uncommon. Agathocles no doubt, popular, 
and it seemed that at his death the whole frubric of the 
kingdom was shaken. Lysimachos was deserted more and 
more. Thus, Phiietieros, the governor of Pergamon in 
Mysia and keeper of the treasures in that fort, delivered them 
to Seleucos. Selcucos had received at his court Lysandra, 
the widow of Agathocl*^, w-ith her children and Ptolemy 
^ GLXl. 1, pp. 145 n. 1, 140 n. 1. 
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Ceraunos himse1(> who was promised the cmwn of Egypt. 
Strong in all these supports, Seleuccus entered Asia Minor with 
an army* Almo^it every city went over to him. Sardis 
was surrendered by the governor Theodotos. The decisive 
battle was fought in a pbin north of Magnesia on Sipylos, 
the Plain of Cyms, Cumpedion (281).* It was disaster for 
Lysimachos, who was killed in the defeat. 

Sclcucos was, therefore, muster of Macedonian Asia Minor* 
Herackia^ it is true, being alUcd to B)^ntion and Chakedon^ 
and supported by Mithradates of Pontus, proclaimed its 
independence^ But Sekucos only saw that the throne of 
Maeedoa w^as vacant and that the great Empire of S24 might 
be built up anew* He forgot the promises which he had 
made to Lysandra and Ceraunos. Ccraimos did not. He 
stabbed Sclcucos on the road to Lysimacheuii* and the 
assassin became King of Macedon. The reign which began 
thus ia crime was not to last long^ and Macedon would 
get a stable dynasty only amid terrible trials. But the year 
281 is none the less a turning-point* The three great powers 
which were to dominate the Eastern Mediterranean until 
about ISO were formed. Ptolemy 1 had died in 283* Among 
the Kingsp not one representixtive of Alexander’s generation 
remained- The Diadochl, the Successorsp had gone, lea\dng 
the world to the Epigoni, the After bom* A new age was 
commencing. 

^ On the site* sec CLxxm^ 1, p. S B. Keilp in l^XXXVI, 1002, 
p. 25T; Cn^p ip p. 149 n* 1. 

■ hlemnoD, 12* in FHG, 533-4 i Trog., ProLf xvii i Just., xvii.2.4-5 ; 
FAa9.i i.ia.3. 


PART THREE 

THE RIVALKY OF THE POWERS 

CHAPTER I 

THE PREPON'DERANCE OF EGYPT 
1 

HEtJJiNiSM IS THE THIRD CENTURY 

While in the East the Empire of Alexander was faUing to 
pieces, the decline of We-stern HeUenism gained speed-' 
In Siedy* it had had to maintain an age-long struggle against 
Cartilage, and Agathodos had for long been its champion. 
He was the son of an exile of Rhegion, and had come to 
Syracuse in Timoleon^s tunc (about 3443). Having dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his biaverj'' in the with the 

BruttianSp and ha^'illg aftenvards been exiled with the 
demoemtie party, raised to the t^Tanny with the title of 
Stmtegos (31 ft), and finally made King (306), he, too, Ijelonged 
to the race of ambitious adventurers who were so abundant 
in that age and by their energy contributed so much to the 
making of the new worlds But he was not one of those 
military leaders—Macedonian nobles or Hellenic i^ndotiieri 
—^attached to no country, w^ho sought to cut out a kingdom 
for themselves in the legions left vacant by the eoUapse of 
the Empire- He fought for his city as well as for his own 
glory* He w'as animated by S>Tacusan patriotism^ and, as 
always in Hellenic lands, he had to wage w^ar not only on the 
enemies of his racc+ but also on rival Greek cities and on the 
opponents of his party. Tltese last even compelled him to 
treat with Carthage, although he had shaken her founda¬ 
tions in Africa itself. He wajj preparing to take up the inter¬ 
rupted stmggle^ when he died, in 28ft, bequeath] ng his city 
to liberty—that is, as was very soon scent to anarchy. Btood- 
stained quarrels between citizens and mercenaries rent the 
weakened Syracusan state, and no Greek eityi in spite of the 
tTansient brilliance of Aerngas undor the tyrant PhintiaSt 

^ L. Homo, PnmiHTcJl^yoiidlhcBrgifinittg$ofiiomonImpm€(Iimi^ 
tmuLiUon in tMa ^rl«, pp. ICO iJ, [rcrcmicc to ihv ehief worlts). 
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was capable of mamtainmg rcslstaaec against the Scnutfs 
or of asserting its hegemony. Carthage ijow Imd the upper 
hand In Sicily, the Eastern part of which was the prey of 
factions^ armed bands, and fratrieldal rivalries^ A number of 
Italian mercenaries* during the troubles which followed the 
death of Agatlioclcs, even established themselves as brigands 
at Messana, and Ijccame a power in the island. It was they 
who were to give the Romans occasion to cross the straits, 
thus commencing the great conflict knowm as the Punic 
Wars* 

In Great Greece, Taras stood on the frontier of Hellenism. 
She had in the past tried to constitute a domain for herself 
in the south of the penimula, from the Ionian Sea to Mount 
Gargarot but the Italians had made her existenec difiicuit. 
Kow she might foresee a more serious danger* Home ruled in 
Campania in 343, and imd been undisputed sovereign in 
Latium since 3SS (the Latin War)* She had conmicnced the 
terrible Samnitc Wars, which were to take her to the shores 
of the Ionian Sea* In for the first timet a Creek city* 
Naples, had come under her sway. Naples was attached, 
it is true^ in the capacity of an ally* by one of those treaties 
which were called fa^dus osquum^ but this aUiance was 
really a protectorate. In the coalition with which Rome had 
to deal during the third and last Samnite War^ the prime 
niovcT was Taras. It was a long, hard struggle, niid victory 
was dearly bought at Sentinum (205)* Wlicn the Avar ended, 
in 2Wf jnst before Agatliocles died, Rome faced Taras as 
Carthage faced S^Tacuse. It is true tliat she had treated with 
the Greek city in 303, recognising her supremacy on the 
Ionian Sea by agreeing that no Roman vessel should pass the 
Lacinian Promontory', Naturally the promise would not 
be kept* 

So Hellenism ivas to go under in the W'est, and there, as 
everywhere else, its dowjifell W4i$ brought about not only 
by the powder of its adversaries but also by internal division. 
The Sicilian tyianhi, in the day$ of their power, had vainly 
tried* by persuasion or force, to unite the cities of the island and 
Great Greece in a single empire. Agathocles had attempted 
it after Diony’sios* and, at the appeal of Tams* he had defeated 
the Bruttians^ But death liad put a stop to hU victories. 
In the face of the growing dominion of Rome and of the 
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Carthaginmti power, the Greet cities rcmaiucd isolated. 
Already they had oftco toniod for help to the mother- 
country* But not all who came to restore order and security 
were TLniolcons. In Great Greece, in the course of the 4th 
cento rvj Bruttians, Lucanians, or Messapians had managed 
to bring the adventures of Archidamos (340-^338) or Alexander 
the Molossian (320) to a disastrous end, andt no more fortunate 
than his brother Acrotatos, who had tried to meddle in the 
struggles of the Greek cities of Sicily, against AgathoeJeS;, the 
Spartan prinoc Cleonymos had finally made an abject return 
to his own country {B02). Against Rome in Italy, against 
Carthage in Sicily, we shall now see the Epcirot p 3 'Trhos 
coming up at the call of Taras and SjTacuse* But, although 
his expedition was on a larger scale, it was no more succcssfuL 
When he left the peninsula,defeated, he left Rome and Carthage 
ready to csoUidc in Sicily. All through the 3rd century, the 
W^est would be the scene and the stake of their conflictt jnst 
as the East would be the scene of the competition of the 
great Hellenistic monarchies for the domination of the 
♦^gean. Certainly, there were connexions l>etween the two 
halves of the Meditemncan world, but, on the whole, events 
at first proceeded in each theatre almost independently. 
Only towards the end of the century" there comes the moment 
of which Polj-^bius speaks, •* when histor^'^ has, so to speak, 
only one body, the affairs of Ital)' and Libya being inter¬ 
mingled with those of Greece, and all events leading towards 
one same cnd.^^ ^ 


II 

THE GR^CO^OniEXTAL KINGDO^dS. CAUSES ^\XD NATURE 
OF TIIEIR CONFLICTS 

The East w'as greatly changed since the day when 
Alexander first landed in Asia, Tlie dontain of Ifcllcnic 
induenee reached to the Indus ; its limits were still those of 
Alexander's Empire, Forty years of intestine war had dis¬ 
membered it, but not diminished it. Tlie Macedonian Satraps 
who had become Kings, and regarded themselves aa the 
Conqueroria successors, remained true to his policy of 
Hellenization. It could not be otherwise. In the midst of 

' Pnxifiii, 
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Oriental populations^ their authority wa 3 hosed solely on the 
superiority of the Macedonian armies and the resources of 
Hellenic civilization* The monarchies which they founded 
were all maitar>'' states, in which Greek culture played a 
preponderant port and was responsible for organization. 
But that which made the common character of tbe*e states 
was also the cause of their rivalry. Needing Greece, they 
naturally sought to extend their influence over the Greek 
world as much as possible* For long the Greeks, driven by 
the spirit of adventure, and ciamped in their over-populated 
countr\% had been accustomed to seek their fortunes tn the 
East, Since the East had belonged to the I^lacedonians, it 
had welcomed them in even greater numbers. The ruleta of 
Egj^pt or Asia sought bo attract the Greeks by all kinds of 
promises, and obviously those promises which offered most 
hope of fulfilment would come from the Kings w'hose empirej 
protectorate, or alliance was recognized, Tlic origin of the 
currents of emigration which led the Greeks into Asia^ 
Syria, and Egy'pt must have varied with politicat rici$situdcs. 
Beyond all doubt, it is no mere chance that, at the end 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philadclphos+ when the Egj'ptian 
sea-power extended to tlie coasts of Asia Minor, we find 
a whole colony of Carians in the Fayuni. So %\c shall see^ 
in the course of the 3rd eentuiy', the great Eastern powers 
fighting with each other and with Macedonia for hegemony 
over the coasl-s and islands of the j33gean, and even for 
influence over Greece Proper. 

The dominion of the sea was valuable for yet other reasons. 
The Hdicnic Mediterranean and tlie Eastern world, which 
had never been separate, now formed a more complete 
unit\% since the same civilization covered the whole, if 
unequally. This inteilectual and moral unity W'os reinforced 
by economic ties. Between Asia and Eastern Europe trade 
had always been considerable, and this was what had, for 
example, made the pmsperity of the old Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, It now enjoyed greater facilities than ever. 
Warlike expeditions and geographical exploration had brought 
a better knowledge of the great trade-mutes which crossed 
the heart of the Asiatic world to the Far East, they had 
opensrd new routes, and, above all, they had revived traffic 
on roads which were forgotten or pjirtially abandoned. 
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This is true of the voyage of Xearchos in the Indiim Ocean. 
What was especially important, was that a great part of 
these Toads» and, in particular^ their outlets on the 
Mediterranean, were in the power of Ilellenized states. 
The Greeks applied a more incthodieol spirit and a greater 
technical knowledge to tlie engineering of tlie&e roads tlian 
had hitherto been showTi* Ale^tander had set the example, 
and the Diadochi and their successors copied him zealously. 
But the Empire was divided up, and the rival kingdoms, 
quarrelling for the leadership, were naturally inelined to 
quarrel for the control of the trade-routes, and especially 
for the ports at which they ended on Hellenic waters* for 
these were a great source of wealth, and wealth wiis necessary 
for the conquest of powder. 

The importance which the states attached to the increase 
of w'calth gave birth to what has been cjiiled their mercantile 
policy,^ Thi^ aneient mercantilism has been compared to 
that which developed in Europe at the beginning of modem 
times, and just parallels have been drawn betiveen the causes 
which produced both. The opening of the countries of the 
East to Greek trade corresponds to the discovery of Anicnea 
and India. Just as the division of the new iaiids led to the 
colonial rivalries of modem nations^ so Alexander's successors 
fought for a share in the immense territories conquered and 
for the development of their own domains. In the Hellenistic 
states we shall sec wealth becoming concentnited and a 
proletariat forming, as in the 10th century* By bringing 
into general cireulation the precious metals w^hich lay dormant 
in the treasuries of Persian Asia, Alexander caused coin to 
prevail over sums in kind^ this fact is comparable to the 
flow of gold and silver into Europe after the conquest of the 
Eldomdos. Lastly, states bad broken loose from the nairow 
framework of the city^ which could only inspire a limited 
outlook and supply modest resources* They were now' 
absolute monarchies* like those of modom Europe. But 
there b one es^mtial difference. Except the JIacedonbxn 
kingdom^ the UcDenbtic monarchies were not national* 

So, in the wars which were comingi the economie conflict 
sometimes accompanied and sometimes directed the politicn! 
conflict. According to the inner tendencies of each state* 
^ U. tVHelcjen, In U07, xiv (1021}, pp. OS ff* 
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or even according to the character of each sovereign, ivc see, 
now an attempt at sole dominion, which >ve cull imperialism, 
and now a more moderate ambition, chiefly concemed to 
secure the political and economic independence necessary 
for the prosperity of the State. 

There were other causes of conflict, secondary or transi¬ 
tory, which wiU be revealed, at least in part, in the course of 
this narrative. But there was one which must be mentioned 
now, for it determined the relations of the Lagids and the 
Sclcucids in the 3rd and 2nd centuries. Between these two 
powers there lay the Sj’rian question. It bad always lain 
between the masters of Egypt and the masters of Asia. Since 
the days when the Eastern Enipircs were bom, since the days 
of Thothmes, Seti, and Itameses, Spin had been a bone of 
contention between Pharaoh and the rulers of Babylon, 
and, later, the Hittite Kings of Bogbaz-Keui. It had sent the 
Egyptian armies to tlic Euphrates, and, later, the Assyrian 
armies to the valley of the Nile. It would be much the same 
in the Hellenistic age; the Ptolemies and Antioehoses 
would repeat, in their own fashion, the cam paigns of Bameses 
and Esarhaddon.^ This time, the conflict would hardly 
be concerned with Korthem Syria, Seleucid Syria, as it is 
called, which was definitely assigned to Scicucos Xicator 
after Ipsus, and only attracted the desire of the I.Agid in 
the rare moments when a spirit of conquest reigned at the 
Court of AlcKandria. But it was not so with the Phoenician 
coast. Southern Sj-ria. and Palestine. The Ptolemies 
naturally regarded tliese as a dependency of their Empire. 
For them, os for their rivals, the coast was as important as 
all the sea-board of the ^gean, and the roads which ended 
in the Phccnician ports competed with the great trade- 
route of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. Moreover, 
Syria produced timber in the forests of Lebanon and metals 
in its mountains. Both were beking in Egj'pt, and the 
Ptolemies needed them for various purposes, and espceially 
for ship-building,* So one Syrian war followed another 
till the end of the period, and a new page was turned in the 
year 200, when Antiochos III Pmally annexed Palestine and 
Coele-Syria, which, at lea-st since the beginning of the reign 

’ CUa, i,pp.28"St, 

* Below, p. 24a. 
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of Pliiladelphos^ bad alv^ays belonged to the Egyptian 
Empire^ 

These rivalries for the dominion of the ^gcan and the 
possession of its coasts inspired the w'hole policy of the time* 
but they do not explain all its features. Each great state 
had its own problems to solve. The Seleucid, whose pro¬ 
gramme was the Empire of alJ Asia, had mueh dilHenlty 
in keeping within that Empire tiie Satrapies of the Far 
Eastf which would break aw'ay very soon* wliile, even vrest 
of the Euphiatesj in Asia Minors many dynasties and many 
peoples retained or w'on their independence^ Tiie Lagid 
had an easier task j yet, though the Nile valley was a clearly 
defined unit, which seemed to be self-suffieing, it was never- 
Ihcless in close relations with the neighbouring regions^ which 
it tended to attach to itself as its natural appendages. Such, 
for example, was Cyrena^ca* which was connected with 
the Delta by Marmarlea^ and could give the sovereign of 
Alexandria a new outlet on the Mediterranean. Moreover* 
Egypt did not look only on that sea. She had to organize 
the line of ^wsts which, on the Hed Sea and along the Mricnn 
eontiuent, placed her in communication with the routes to 
.Arabia and India and w'ith the primitive peoples w^ho lived in 
the countries of ivory and spiee^ Tlie road by the Upper 
Nile, w'hieh led through Nubia to distant, mysterious regions* 
was held by other nations, who had once received something 
of Egyptian civilization, and it was important to the security 
of the Southern frontiers and to the prosperity of Alexandria 
that they should recognize the Lagid^s influence. 

Macedonia* while her relations with the Greeks w*cre still 
her gravest conccnij was abo in contact with the peoples of 
the North—Illyrians* Dardanians, and Thracians—and* on 
this side, the country was a kind of bulwark against 
barbarism.^ Moreover* just she had in the past opened 
a road for herself to the ^gcan, so now she tended to obtain 
a sea-board on the Adriatic ; therefore she had to have, 
not only a Greek and Mediterranean policy* but an Epeirot 
policy and an Illyrian policy. So she would come into contact 
wdtli the great powers of the West. It was through the 
^raecdonlan Wars tliat the Romans first came to intervene 
decisively in the Eastern world. 

> Da MarcUonla and iht barborifuis* see CXJOZ 1 pp- 200 tf. 
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Hi 

THE CELTIC INV.-ISION OF THE RESTOftATION 

OF THE ItWCEDONlAN KINGSHIP 

On the morrow of the full of Lysunachos and the mutder of 
Scleucos, therefore, new conilicta might be expected, and 
they broke out amid the horrors of the Celtic invasion, 
whicli fell on the East like a sudden catastrophe. 

The Gallic expansion, one of the great events of the 4th 
century, had begun in the 5th.» Tradition placed its origin 
in the time of Ambigatus, King of the Bituriges, a people 
which then dominated in the country of the Celts and gave 
it its King. His two nephews, Bellovcsus and Sigpvcsiis, 
raised bands among the superobundaiit population of 
Gaul and set forth to conquer new lands. They drew lota, 
and Bellovcsus took the road to Italy. This was the 
beginning of the emigration which, crossing the huge harrier 
of the Alps, created o new Gaul in the valley of the Po, 
beat dowrn the Umbrian and Etruscan powers, and collided 
with Rome itself, which was stormed and burned about SiM).* 

The bands of Sigovesus had taken another route, through 
the formidable Heruynian Fort-st, and so the Celts advanced 
down the valley of the Danube, The Ilelvctii halted in 
Switzerland, the Volcse in Bavatia, the Boii in Bohemia, 
and the Taurisci, following the Sigynnes, in Serbia. Driven 
by them, the Tliracians and Illyrians began to press on the 
frontiers of Macedon and Epciros and to threaten the Greek 
towns of the coast. At the beginning of lus reign, when 
he was on the Danube, Alexander received an embassy 
from the Cells of the Adriatic {336).* CfissandTOs had come 
into contact with Cells in Heemos,* and I.ysimachos had 
fought them. In the time of the Successors, a band led by 
one Cambaulcs had invaded Thrace.® The disorders ensuing 

* C. Jullian* J/wfenVe de la Qaule, Lp pp. 

I livYt j Just*, xs.S.T-S ; Hom*, PWmifirr iUily, p. 1S<1. 

* The date in tlic ebiDDology ot the Annals; hy UeUenisUe dating, 
QjS7-4^n. Homo, p. liSB, 

* Strabo, £01 : Air., 1.4.7. 

* PUpy^ NH. xxxi.sa i Soi,, NaL, Ui.ll,S* 

I x.t0ilS. 
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<jri ih^ death of Lysiniachos imd tliat of Seleucos in 281 
gave the barbarians a favourable opportunity to force the 
f^mriers of the eiviliaed world once more. 

Ptolemy Ceraunos, the murderer of Seleuoos^ had been 
proclaimed King (2S1-2S0) by the army and the fleet of 
Lyshnachos, but Ins position was contested* He was opposed 
by his victim^s son, Antiochos L It might well be foreseen 
that Antloehos w^ould in the end abandon his father^s claim 
to the kingship of Macedonii but he could not do so at once* 
or shirk the duty of punishing the murderer. However, 
/Vntioclios w'as not an immediate dangert since he had to 
take up a fiifTieiilt inheritance in AsU-^ Pyrrhos might be 
more dangerous. He had already reigned over Jtaeedon^ 
and he wus master of a kingdom which had great military 
ITOwer. TJie Molossians, Chaonians^ and Thesprotians^ 
autonomous tnbes^ hut aH recognizing the overlordship 
of the same King, w^erc bound to PyrrhoSj ** their Eagle,’* 
by a sentiment of loyal admiration, and Epeiros was now 
a great state. Pyrrhos Imd acquired Macedonian provinecsi 
such as Tyniphfca and ParauffiaH Since 294 Acamania liad 
i>ecn subject to hmi, its mpital, Anibmcia, becoming the 
royal city* and he was extending his influence in Illyria by 
allianees. In the Ionian Sea, he had recovered CoTe>Ta. 
But he Avas dreaming of other conquests, and in 2&0 lie set 
out for Italy.* 

The other claimant, Antigonos C^onataSr was poAverful 
in Greece. In the North, he held Demetrias, Miigncsia, 
and Eubcca, and also dominated the Bccotian League.^ 
.VEniost all the cities of the Pcloponnesc rccognisced his power, 
although Sparta remained hostile. Lastly, he was on good 
terms with the ^Etolians^ who now had control of the Delphic 
sanctuary. But Grcccc was never certain, and Ptolemy 
Ceraunos, since he had become King, had been reconciled, 
with his brother Ptolemy II PhikdclphoSj who w^as pleased 
to see u Lagid on the throne of Macctlon* The Greeks 
were not indifferent to the gold and pcAvcr of Egypt. 
.-\ntigonos Gonatas was subsequently defeated by Ccraunos. 
Shortly afterwards, we find him engaged in a war against 

^ Cl^. it : CLXM, pp. 52 ft. 

^ eXXm, If, p. 5 ^ CTLXXni^ pp. 151-222 1 Honio, op. nf., pp. 203 tf. 

* CLXDC, pp. iio-aa. 
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SpartA and a coalition of Greek cities, and stUl later in a ivar 
with Antioehos I. 

Against Cemntios, an immediate menace might com* 
from the sons of Lysimachos and Arsinoe. That Queen 
held some positions in Macedonia, and particularly the great 
city of Cassandreia, The eldest of the young princes had 
gone to Illj-ria to seek the alliance of Motmnios. Cetnunos 
entered into negotiations with Arsinoe. his half-sister, and 
proposed nifttriagc to her, Greek morals were not shocked 
by unions of the kind, and Ceraunos promised to treat the 
sons of Lj'simachos as his heirs to the ctowti of Maccdon. 
The wedding was celebrated at Cassandreia. of which Arsinoii! 
opened the gates, but the same evening Ceraunos killed his 
nephews in their mother's arms, and she fled to Samothmee.*^ 
Common as these crimes of princes had become, they still 
shook thrones. ThU one was peculiarly odious, and cannot 
have increased the prestige of the crowned assassin. 

tt was at this moment that the Gauls burst into the 
Hellenic world.* Already Cerethrius W'as in Thrace, ravaging 
the country of the Triballians, Brennus was devastating 
Peconia, and Belgius was falling upon Illyria and Maeedon. 
The panic and horror inspired by the barbarians are revealed 
it) the scanty evidence of contemporary inscriptions and in 
the feeble accounts which later authors have left. The 
Celtic army, charging in a solid mass, seemed like a muititude. 
Brennus's foot-soldiers arc said to have numbered 150,000, 
but fear has no doubt conspired with rhetoric to swell the 
number. His cavaliy, less numerous, but always charging 
in fine style, carried everything before it. The squadrons 
seemed unbreakable. Every horsenmn was followed by 
two mounted squires, ready to take his place if he were 
wounded or killed. Ilellcnistic art would afterw^ards 
immortaliae the Galatian warrior, with his great height, 
the broad surfaces of his muscles, the “snowy” * whiteness 
of his complcsion, and his proud, wild head, made wilder 
still by a dense mass of hair, in locks stiffened with a wash 


^ Just., 3™v.8. , , , . „ 

' PauB., i,4| X.10.4-E3 ; Diod., xioL&.ll; Just,, itxivA-8; 
jucv.l-2. Bibliiigmptiy 1 OCXUI. p. 2 n. 1. C’lutmology: COTI. 
vol, Ui, 2, p. 410 i eT.TTT. pp. 100 n. 

• Flof., i-20.2 ; Amni. Marc.. SEV.lJt.l ; <■/. CoDiin., iv.lS*. 
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of lime, Ceraunos was deftatad and captured with the 
eJeptiaut which he rude, and his head was carried on a pike 
ns fl trophy (iWay, 279), His brother Melcagios was over¬ 
thrown in two months, Antipatros, the nepJiew of Cassandros, 
iti forty-five days^ and hlaecdon was without a King. The 
l^bariatis ranged over the country, massacring and looting. 
Only the towns were protected by their rampurts. Then 
a Macedonian noble, Sostlicnes, took comnumd of the 
resistance. He was harrying the bands of Belgius when 
those of BrennTis appeared, Sosthenes managed to drive 
hmi from Macedon, and Brennus threw himself upon Greece. 

After crossing the Spereheios and fagging the territory 
of Hcracleia, which he could not take, he marched on 
Themiopylffi. 1’hc paa.s was defended. The peoples of 
Aorthem Greece^Locrians, Pbocians, Megarmns, Boeotians, 
Athenians—Imd sent their contingents, the largest being 
that of the /Etolians. Antigoiios Goimtiis and Antiochos 
had furnished SCO lioplites each. The pillage of Callion in 
,£toIJa had no effect upon the defenders of the pass. But, 
as in the time of Xerxes, the position was turned (October! 
274), and Brennns marched on Delphi, attracted by iti 
treasures. The God. it was said, stopped the barbarians, 
wlio fled in terror before the storm which he loosed upon 
them, and succumbed to the rigour of the winter, Delphi 
not taken. The priests were able to announce that 
Apollo had saved Ids temple and had adorned it with the 
arms won from bis enemies,* The feast of the Sotcria,* 
founded by the ^Stolinns, perpetuated the memory of the 
miraculous defeat of the Celts. Brennus retired northwards. 
His liands went back through tlie country- of the Malians, 
rhMsalians. and Dardaniaus. Many returned towards Gaul, 
and tlie state of the Scordisci on the Save is said to have becii 
founjrd by rcniiiants of Brentius’s army. Otiiers remained 
m Thrace, from where they pillaged the Greek cities of 
^opontis and held them to ransom, Jlyzontion had to pay 
them tribute, and they founded the Celtic state of Tylis, 
which was to last seventy years. 


lool 1 ’ 83. 5; laser., id LXXZIV, 

1004, p. mjHerwg) i p. lei (S. Rrtnftct). 

SoterkT ^ LXXXVin. 1024. pp. 07-111 , fo, the date of the 
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llnfortundtclv for Macedonia, Sosthenes was kilkd. 
The country' fell into miaTchy. Cnssandrcia had dctach«l 
itaelf. under its tyrant Aptdlodoros, who drew towards 
Antiochos. Antigonos was at war with the Scluucid an 
sUied to his enemies. JJicomedcs of Bithpia, Hcraclcia, 
and Byzantion. He was preparing to cross into Asm. when 
the two sovereigns realized that their dispute benefited 
no one but their opponents. Peace was signed between 
them and confirmed by the marriage of Antigonos and Philn, 
the dauEhter of Seleucos 1. Antioehos kept his possessions 
in Thrace, but gave up Macedonia. Tlicreby Antigonw 
was recognized as possessing it, imt he had to conquer it 
first. A band of 15,000 Gaub. who were ravaging Ihracc, 
threatened Macedonia itself, and had token Lysimachem, 
Antigonos, cruising in the HeUespont at tlie time, landed his 
army and defeated the barbarians near the city {spring, 
V771 * Thercbv he greatly increased his prestige, and the 
^rlHirians. who had no objection to enlisting as mercenary, 
helped him to triumph over the other claimants, Antiirntros 
was killed in a battle in which Gauls took pirt. Ptolemy, 
the son of .Aisinoe and Lyslmachos, fied to .^la, Antigonos 
was proclaimed King in 276. In the following year he took 
Cassandreia. So the hurricane of the Celtic invasion led to 
the reconstitution of the Macedonian monarchy. 

That monarchy revived under an energetic and senous 
sovereign, matured by misfortune.* Antigom^ Gonatas had 
not the brilliant qualities of his father. Dcmetrios PoUorectes. 
He rather resembled hLs grandfathers, Antigonos One-eye 
and Antipalros. He was a cultivated pnnee; he had grewn 
lip in Athena, where he had attached himself to the teaching 
and person of Zeno, and all his life he made a profession of 
Stoicism. The discipline of the Porch is regarded, and tio 
doubt justly, as the source of the reserve and restraint which 
seem to have Ijeen characteristics of Antigonos. distinguishing 
him from the other nilera of the time, who were often m 
immoderate in their pride. Tlmt education abo left its 

‘ LbT, xitJtvUi.lO, . 

' 5CXY.1 afiii ProK i Diog". ii.l-ll , ^ _,... 
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mark on his p<>licy. Stoicism was a cosmopoUtan pliUosophy, 
calling to wisdom all who were worthy of and scornful 
of all national or social distinctions, such as the notion of 
the superiority of the free Hellene to the ensLaved Barbarian. 
ThU may have been tlie cause of Antigonos's mdifferenee 
to Hellenic liberties; we find him governing cities though 
tyrants. Many of these, too, were philosophers, such as 
his friend Menedemos of Eretria, and many mled their cities 
wcU^ but their government was none the less hateful to the 
republican spirit of Greece. This hostility could be sen'ice- 
able to the enemies of Antigonos, and almost from his 
accession he had a rivpJ who might hav^c become formidablCf 
if his death had not made the King of Maeedon more secure 
and powerful than ever. 

Pyrrhos, returning from Italy, where be had failed to 
realize any of his dreams of conquerti, had every reason for 
fearing the union of Greece and Jtaecdonia. It would have 
relegated Epciros altogether to the second place. He 
remembered that he liad, in hb time, reigned in Maeedon * 
and he invaded the country- In $pite of hb Galhe 
mercenaries, Antigones was defeated twice* Then Greece 
became disorderly. The cities of the AehKan League, 
which had been formed in and others as well, drove 
out the Macedonian garrisons. Euboea broke loose front 
Antigonos. Pyrrhos hastened to tlie Peloposmese, where 
he Tvas hailed as a liberator. Acha^, Elis, and Megalopolis 
declared for him. To make sure of Sparta he wanted to 
replace the King^ Arens, by Cleonyntos, and invaded Laconia, 
but he could not take the city. Antigonos had arrived at 
Corinth with an army* In the presence of that danger, 
Pyrrhos abandoned Sparta^ suffering great losses on his 
retreat* In Argolis, where he came into contact with 
Antigonos, a party opened: the gates of Argos to him, but he 
Tvas killed in a street-battle.^ 

His death dcltvereii Antigonos from a great danger. 
He readily recognized Alexander, Pyrrhos^s son, as King 
of Epciros. He remained master of Maeedon and Greece 
(272). Me placed garrisons in Corinth, the Peiraceiis, and 
Chalcis, and tyrants in many cities, such as Argos, Elis, and 
Sic von. So, about 27a, a great power was constituted, 
1 CLXXlll. pp. ; CLXIX^ pp. 257-74, 
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which had all the resoiirees of Macedon and Greece at its 
disposal, but had a weakness in the iropatience >vith which 
the Hellenes supported the yoke. 


IV 

Tim CEI,TIC IJJ\'A5K)X OF ASL4 

In Asia, the Scleucid had still greater trouble to establish 
his power. At the very beginning of Ins reign, a revolt in 
Syria prevented him from taking vengeance on Ceraunos, 
who Was then Ljng of ^facedon and had van^tnished Antigonos 
Gonatas. Seleucos had not transmitted to his son all the 
domain conquered by Alexander, for he had given up Paro- 
pamlsadsc, Gedrosia, and Arachosia after the war with 
Sandracottus, Even in Asia Minor several regions stood 
outside Ids dominion. The hereditary ruler of Pontus, 
Mithradates. had taken the title of King. Cappadocia 
had been regarded as independent since Ipsus. Philet^ros, 
the governor of Pergamon, was faithful to Antiochos, but 
only at the price of the treasures accumulated in the furtress. 
The Greek cities of the coast, Heraeleia in Asia, Chalocdon, 
Byzantion, were hostile. BithjTiia refused to recognize 
him, and Zipcetes I had defeated Ids generals. He liad 
found the Greek cities hostile in the war which he undertook 
to maintain his claim to the Macedonian throne against 
.Antigonos Gonatas. Peace, as we have seen, was made in 
277, But in the same year, on the death of Zipcetes 1. 
the question of the Bithynian succession was opened by 
the rivalry of the two heira. It brought down on Asia 
the disaster of the Celtic invasion.' 

Zipcetes the younger fled and received the support of the 
Thyni. a Thracian people on the shore of the Bosphorus; 
his brother Niconicdcs * conceived the plan of calling upon 
the bands of Lconnorius, w hich, after taking Lysimacheia and 
holding it to ransom and pillaging the Chersonese, had 
descended on the Hellespont, and were casting gret^y eyes 
on the rich regions of Asia Minor beyond the strait. The 
bands of Lutarius had already crossed on stolen ships, 

^ CLSl, pp. SS ff. 
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Nicomedes took Leontioriiis^s Cauls iuto liB service*^ They 
undertook by treaty, in return for the countrj' of the Thjmji 
which was given to theuip to fight Zipoetes, and Xicomede^ 
may even liave thought of using them against Antiochos. 
For the treaty was signed also by Hemcleia, By^ution^ 
Chalccdon, and his allies in the war against the Seleucid- 
In combination with Lutarius's men, Lconnorius and his 
CauU helped Nicomedea to defeat Zipcctes. but, having 
fulAlIed their eontmet, they took to pillaging on their own 
account and threw themselves upon Asia Minor* 

Perhaps already divided into three clansp they advanced 
in a mass, followed by their wives and ebiidren, 20,000 men 
in all, of whom only 10,000 were armed* The Tollstolwgii 
or Tolistoagii took jEolis and Ionia; the Tcctosages, the 
interior \ the Trocmif the shores of the Hellespont* About 
their ravages we have only a few scanty documents’ passing 
allusions mingled Avitb legends in the authors p and some more 
certain information in the inscriptions* We see the Gaub 
occupying llion for a moment * and attacking CyzicoSj 
w*hich received provisions, and perhaps military support, 
from PhiletJCTos of Pergamon (about 276^275).^ We have 
evidence of their passage at Cel-ffin®e in Pbrj^gia,* at Themi- 
soition,^ at Krythreep which Ptolemy Philadelphos, then at 
war witli Antiochos, had doubtless occupied,® at Smyrna,^ 
at Ephesos,® and at Milctos,® But the most suggestive 
text comes from PrienCpi" When the Gaub were ravaging 
the country, burning farms and houses, and slaying a 
multitude of Hellenes, uti one dared fight them. Sotos 
rose against these mcnp who dishonoured uSp outraged the 
gods, and ill-treated the IlcUcncs- First he harried them 
with a body formed of mercenaries and slaves* Then he 
formed a body of volunteers among the citizens/^ So the 
Greek cities were paralysed with terror, and the population 
shut themselves up inside their watb„ gazing at their 
devastated fields* The lead of a daring chief was needed 
to animate rcsbtance. It is not surprising that the cities 

* CCXUlt p. 7 n. 1. » OC^ELn, p* 8- * K. 74S, 1& Oh 

* Paua. x.SO.©. * Paiis.. 

* Vni, 2nti ctl*p 210 ; 3, 503 j CC3L1. p. 03* 

^ ^lotOA, in XOVin, lOOS, nos* S-7. 

* Plut.. FaraiL Min., 15 ; A. J. Rcmoch. in SCI, ISO** p- SI n. 1. 
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turned to kings and other rulers. These could not 
demonstrate their phil-Hcllenism more gloriously than by 
vanquishing the barbarians, like Philet4icros of Pergamon, 
who “ carried inipettious Arcs among the terrible Galatian 
warriors, and drove them back, fiar from the frontiers of 
his country.” ^ Nor could the Sleleucid evade the duty of 
succouring his peoples, and a little before 270 he won a great 
battle at Sardis, which earned him the surname of SoUr, 
the Saviour,* 

In spite of these successes, pompously celebrated by 
artists and poets, the I^ngs resorted to less dignified methods 
to Tvard off the pest. Later, Attalos I, the succeasor of 
Philetaros, was the first to refuse tribute to the barbarians. 
The Scleucid probably continued to pay it longer. In the 
reign of the first or second Antiochos, the city of Erj'thra 
was exempted by the King from contributing to the Galidika, 
"Gaul-gcld." We cannot estimate the sums which thus 
left the royal treasuries,* but they must have been con* 
sidemble.* In return, the Kings may have received per- 
mission to engage Celtic mercenaries. These are found even 
in the armies of the Ptolemies. The victories of Philctwios 
and Antiochns probably helped to remove the Gauls from 
the coast and to drive tbcin into the centre of PlirygLn, 
which became Galatia, and there they continued to be a 
menace. But, to complete the picture of the evils wliieh 
assailed the Seleucid monarchy at the beginning of the 
3rd century, we must remember that it had at the same time to 
maintain a war with Egypt, 


V 

LAC JDS AND SELEUCIDS, TIIE PBKrONDEFL'LNCE OF EC YIT* 

Egypt wa.s, without doubt, the most prosperous and 
powerful country of the time.® Secure from tiie disasters 


> IV, 31. 
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of the Celtic inv&sion, it is'as dow ruled by Ptolemy II 
Philadclphos, the son of Ptolemy 1 Soter and his second wife, 
Queen Berenice, Magas, a son of Berenice by nnotlier 
husband, reigned at Cyrenc as sdeepoy, and his loj-alty 
was sometimes uncertain. But the possible defection of 
Cyxenc was a very much less serious menace for Egypt 
than the obstinate* hostility of Greece was for Antigonos, 
or the dislocation which was always to be feared in the 
heterogeneous Empire of Antiochos. Philadclphos ruled a 
homogeneous country, long accustomed to foreign domina¬ 
tion, where Ptolemy Soter seenis to have established his 
line firmly from the beginning* 

Having peace ut home, the new King had hastened to 
profit by tbc disorders which weakened the other monarchies 
to secure and extend his own Empire. It was probably after 
Cximpedion that he laid hands on Coele-Sj-ria ^ and Palestine, 
unless he had received them in the inheritance of his fatheT. 
He had even annexed eertain Phocniemn cities, such as Tjtc, 
and, still more important, Sidon, whose King, the successor 
of Eshmunaanr II, had become his admiral under the Greek 
name of Philoclcs.* On the East and West, to eontrol the 
nomads of the dcserta and the Marmarida; of Libya, a good 
police ivas sullicicnt. In the South, abos'c the lirst Cataracts, 
the populntions of ^ubia and Ethiopia, whose civilization 
was akin to that of Egypt, formed a more redoubtable state, 
under the King of Mcroc. Diodorus speaks of an expedition 
of Philadcpbos in these parts. Nubia, from Phil® to Wady 
Haifa, was ruled by a protected and Hellcnized King. With 
his frontiers thus safe-guarded, the Lagid had suceeeded in 
maintaining and strengthening his power abroad, and 
particularly on the .£gcan. Tiicre, since*286, Egypt controlled 
the Confederacy of the Cyclades, which oxved its revival to 
Antigonos One-eye, but remembered the short protectorate 
of Ptolemy Soter in 308 ® Lastly, Cyprus also had remained 
under the sway of the Lagids, who bad secured a footing on 
the coast of Asia Minor, if it is tnic that, about 286, Phiiocles 
had already taken Caunos.^ 

» Kept bv Soter afu-r Ipnie(Polyb., v.ffl.e; Dfod.,»tU),conquered 
by De^w^triM in 21M> (?) (CLXI, I, p. 80) and later by ^Ueus (ibid,, 
[I, 88 n, 4), and recovered by I’hHadeiplioH about ‘Z80 (ibid., pp, eflO-4). 
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In 277 Philadclphos had repud btcd Jiis first wife, Arsinoe, 
the daughter of Lj'sima.ehos, bani&huig her to Coptos in 
Upper Egypt, and had married !us own sister (on both sides). 
Arsinoe II, the widow of the same Lysinuchos and of IHolcmy 
Ceraunos. She liad left Saraothruce and taken refuge at 
the Court of Alexandria, where her sinister reputation had 
preceded her, Nevertheless, she assumed a great and uncon¬ 
cealed ascendancy over her brother, who was younger than 
herself. Both at hoiiic and abroad, she seems to have inspired 
the King to energetic undertakings, and pnrtieularly to a war 
with Aiitiochos. Unfortunately, little is knowTi of the events 
of tliis pericKl, No doubt, the favour shoum to Arsinoe had 
created discontent in the kingdom. It is natural to suppose 
that Antiochos entered into relations witli tlic dissatisfied 
party, among whom was ^lagas, who caused Cyrene to revolt. 
It is surprising that the revolt broke out before Afitiochoa 
had taken the iield, Magas did not go far. lie stopped at the 
“ Chi ”, a road-crossing a little beyond Panctoiiion, and was 
recalled by a rising of the Marmarida*, which may iiave been 
cleverly engineered.^ But PhdadcLphos was unable to pursue 
him, being detained by a mutiny of his CatUe mercenaries,* 
and came to terms with his half-brother, who kept the title 
of Viceroy of Cyrene.* 

Of the S jTian war we know hardly anything. It seems that 
about 273 * an Egj'ptian army had invaded the Scicucid 
dominions and was marching towards the Euphrates. But 
it is probable that the most effective action was taken by 
the fleet. The peace of 272 consecrated the Egyptian 
command of the sea. .Arsinoe, who had inspired this policy, 
died in 270. 

So the ten years following the battle of Cunipedion saw 
the formation of the three lieiienistic monarchies completed. 
That of Antigonos was born painfully amid the disasters 
of the Celtic invasion and the struggles with the Greek 
republics. That of Antiochos, although it covered such vast 
territories, seemed fragile and ready to fall to picecs. The 
Rolcniaic Empire, on the contrary, solidly established 

1 Polyten., ij.28.2; Setiic, In CVH. ii. p. 237-» Of tJ»e Chbi 
PaUs+k 
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on the resources of a homogeneous and wealthy country, 
dominated Blmost the whole JEgcan. Alexandria attained a 
size and prosperity unknown to any city ijefoie it. It was 
truly the f^pita! of the world. 


VI 

WAR IN GREEICE .\ND SYRIA. EXHAUSTION OP THE 1.jVG1D 

EMPIRE 

Egypt was mistress of the seas, and a conflict between 
Athens and Antigonos gave licr an opportunity to inte^cuc 
in Greece itself. Aisinoc probably still had hopes of obtaining 
for the sons of Lysimaehos the rights to the throne of Macedon 
which their father had claimed. This ambition also served 
the interests of Egyptian policy. It would be of great advan¬ 
tage to the l^gid dynasty if an allied prince reigned over the 
great European monarchy. This magnificent plan had been 
on the point of succeeding in the time of Ptolenty Ccraunos. 
It could be resumed.^ All that was necessary was to sc^ 
the right moment. Now, .Athens bore the ^lacedoman 
rule unwillingly. V'et she had not mov'cd during the war 
betw^cen -Antigonos and Antiochos, not when Areus, the 
King of Sparta, on the pretext of a sacred war, bad made 
an unsuccessful expedition against Macedonia (2SO}.* But 
patriotism was at boiling-point, especially among the young 
men, the dboiples of the philosophers, and It was a young 
man, Chremonides, who vr«s the soul of the rising. In the 
teachings of Zeno (who was, however, the master and friend 
of the King of Macedon), he had acquired a love of country 
and freedom which was rcody for every sacrifioe. .An Athenian 
decree,* voted at his instigation {260-2G5 or 265-204}, 
declared an agreement between Atliens and Spartti, alway s 
united against tiic enemies of the Hellenes,'' and secured 
the support of Ptolemy, who, “ following the example of 
his ancestors and the intentions of his sister, showed his 

> et.igt j, p. 182. ' JW'f p P- 18^' „ . 
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zeal for the comman liberties of the HellenesHere we 
have proof of active diplomatic intervention on the part of 
the iUixiindrlan Court. The deerve declared alliance with 
several cities of the Peloponnesc — the Achaean cities* which 
had formed a confederation since 280^ the Elcians* and the 
Arcadians of Tegea, Mantinciai Orchomcnos, Phigalda^ and 
Caphyac—and ^dth the Cretans. 

Unfortunately for the coalitioiii^ Arstnoep who had 
encouraged it, was dead {*270}.^ Philadelphos was unwilling 
to repeat the expedition of 508^ which was costly^ dangerous, 
and of no use to the Egyptian sea^power, and was content 
to send a squadron under the admiral Patroctes to Athens, 
whidi jtntigonos was blockading (205For Athens had com¬ 
menced hostilities by driving out the Macedonian garrbons. 
The Egyptian fleets moored near a small bkndf which was 
given the name of Patricks, docs not seem to have been a 
great help to the besieged* 

Arcus marched towjLrds Attica* hut was stopped at 
Corinth and Megarup which were held by the Macedonians. 
Antigonos was in great danger for a moment at Megam, 
for his Gallic mercenaries mutinied (205) ■ but jVtcus had 
to return to Sparta- Kext summer (264) he made another 
still more unsuccessful attempt, and $iiffcred n decisive 
defeat at Corinth, Then Athens wns lost. She had to 
capitulate (268“2)* She was treated hardly j an EpistateJ 
was appointed by the King to govern the city* and garrisons 
wert stationed in Athens and at the Peirieeus^ Rhanmusp 
Surdon, and Eleusis. Most of the magistrates were deposed 
and replaced. Hencefonvard, they were appointed by 
the King, and the people had merely to ratify his choice 
by its vote-‘ 

Nevertheless, if Justin is correct,* Bfaccdonia was on the 
point of collapsing, being invaded and almost conquerctl 
by Alexander of Epeiros. But the hold on Athens was not 
relaxed, and the King^s son Demetrios drove the invader 
back to Epeiros. If this is really the date of the expedition 
of the Epeirots, w^t may take it that it was inspired by Ptolany, 
who was more inclined to make his friends act tlian to 

* Delow, p. 240. Sec, in gentmli CLUZp pp* 3^S-Sl0p 
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engage all the forces of Egypt* But, if the I^agid Empire 
was not dfliiiaged by the fall of Athens, it lost niucli of its 
prestige, and events >vould soon show that a strong Slaccdonm 
could be a danger to its hegemony over the .Egean* 

In this struggle between jViitigoiios and Ptolemy, one 
might be surprised at the inactivity of tlie Sdcucid* But 
Antiochos had many difficulties to overcome at borne, 

A palace tragedy, about which we know little, ended in the 
execution of Seleucos, the eldest son and heir to the tlirone 
(about 267}.’ Philetaeros, the ruler of Pergainon, was not 
at aU certain. No doubt, be was still on good terms with 
Antiochos, and one of his nephews, Attulos, had marrictl 
a princess of the Seleiicid family, Antiocids, tlic daughter 
of Achffios; but he had sought the friendship of Egypt.* 
On Ids death, in 26a-SC2,’ hostilities at once broke out, 
Eumenes, his nephew and successor, won 0 great victory 
over Antiochos at Sardis in 262. Are we to seek the cause 
of this war, as has been suggested, in the intrigues of 
Antiuchoa himself, who may have supported the clauna of 
a first cousin of Eumenes ? * The text on which this hyTwn 
thesis is based can be interpreted in other ways.* However 
it may be, jVntiocbos I ilicd in the year of the defeat, perhaps 
in the actual 1«ittle,* leaving the throne to Ids younger 

son Antiudios II. e r> t 

The icign of this King, who took the surname of l^od 
(Theos), was destined to Iw unhappy. With Iiim begins the 
dislocation of the Empire, from which we shall presently 
see Parthia (248) and IJaetriana (under Diodotos, 250) 
detaching themselves. On ascending the throne Antiochos II 
tried to reconquer tiie cities of the Asiatic coast, and, if 
possible, Ccele-Syria, Palestine, and Phanicia, where he 
hardly held nnvthing but Arados. War with Egypt was, 
therefore. inc\-itable. In this confliet Pergamoa did not 
plav the active part expected of her, being, pcrliaps, held back 
by ’Cyzicus, with which she had friendly relations (Cy^ieus 
being jealous of By*antion, which nolomy supported against 
Antiochos, as he supported Iferacleia, Bithynia, and Pontus).^ 
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Ajitiochos could count on the sympathy of AntigonoSr and 
also on Rliodes* which was becoming uneasy at the progress 
of the Eg}^ptian iiavy^ Tliis wjas the origin of the second 
Syrian War^ the histoT^'' of which is very uncertain. 

Macedonia did not enter the conflict at once* Antigonos 
may have been held by movements In the Peloponncse and 
the menace of the King of Sparta, Aerotatos. Moreover, 
some modern historians plaec the expedition of the EpelTOts^ 
mentioned abovej, at this date^*^ But Antiachos was aided 
by the defeetion of Milctos and Ephesos. At Milctos, 
TUnarchos^ who commanded the Ptolemaic garrison:, assumed 
the power, and seized Samos from the Egyptian Empire.- 
.At Ephesosp a prince of the Lagicl family was governor. 
Who he was, is doubtful; some make him a son of Lysimachoa 
and Arslnoe II, adopted and associated in the kingship by 
Philadelphos from 2C7 to w‘bile others regard tliis 

adopted and os^ociated prince as a bastard of the King** 
When the future Euergetes was declared heir to the throne 
Ptolemy of Ephesos revolted and made an agreement with 
Tin;archos, But the rebellious prince was killed in a mutiny 
of hrs troops, anti Timarchos became a hateful tyrant to the 
Milesians. jVntiochos seized the opportunity to deliver ” 
Miletos and to take Ephesos> But the decisive events of 
the w^nr seem to have been two sea-batlles, in which the 
Egyptians were beaten—the victory of Antigonos at Cos,^ 
and that of the Bhodian admiral Agatliostratos over the 
Ptolemaio fleet commanded by Chremonides at Ephesoss, 
The exact date is uncertain, but ive find the foundations of 
Antigonos, the feasts of the Antigonein and the Stmtonieciat 
at Delos in and about 250 the Confedefation of the 
Isles raised a statue to Agathostratos. Egypt liad^ there- 


* It is to be nippofied that the victuf of Utc man nienlioncd 

in Polyicn., v.as, and Krant., ^'friac., iiL2.11, and not an A^tollon 
StrategoH of the time of Ftoiemy IH* COtxm, ii, p* 10-1 n. 0 ^ CLXl, 
k p* 207 m 2. 

■ Von Stem^. in MX, 1005^ pp. 427 IT, But sec V* Groot, in tiXl ^ 
Ixii, pp* 446 IT,; Holleaux, in bXXX, 1021, pp. 183 l!l. 

* r r.Trn , p, mi ; r/. pp. 5-10 ff. 

■ App^ 63 I DCXLn, p. 72. 

* l>Bte much disputed. Cf. IV, pp. 41 ^ 50 n. I, 50 n. 1, 277 ; iOtsara 
CCXXXHI. ill, ad. no, J30 (262^260}. Cj, W'ilekcn, in CCXEV. pp. 08 ff* 
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fore, lost the protectomtc of the Cyclades*^ Ptolemy was 
the fifst to ask for peace, and it was guaranteed by a marriage. 
Berenice, a daughter whom Philodelphos had liad by the 
first Arsitioc, married Antiochoii II, who repudiated his W'ife 
and half-sister Laodicc. The old King of Egj'pt himself 
conducted liis daughter as far as PcIusLon, and Apollon ioa 
the Ditccetes accompanied her to the frontier, which was 
then at Sidon (about 352).® 

This “ strange pact ” * would be hanl to understand 
except on the supposition that lioth contracting parties had 
ulterior motives. Berenice Phtmephoros, tlie Dow'ry- 
bringer, indeed brought Antioehos a wealthy jjortion—- 
perhaps tlic revenues of Cocle-Syria—and this may have been 
what tempted -fVntiochos. IMiiladclphos must have been 
verv desirous of the marriage, for he gave up enormous sums 
and ceded the Ionian cities and his possessions in Lycia and 
Cilicia, But he demanded the divorce of Antiochos and 
Laodicc, and the children whom Berenice should bear were 
to succeed to the throne. Ko doubt, he hoped to bring 
about the union of the two monarchies. In lids way Egyptian 
diplomacy tried to make good the losses caused by the 
naval defeats. 

Cyrene was the scene of a series of tragic events which, 
however, did not turn out to the disadvantage of the Lagid 
dynastV, and, on the contrary, were to unite Cyrene to 
Egypt' Magas probably died in 251. ’ His daughter Berenice 
was betrothed to the heir apparent of Egypt, tlie prince 
who aftenvards became King I^toleiny III Euergetes. Under 
the infiuence of Apaina, Magas^s widow and tlie sister of 
Antiochos TI llicos, the engagement vnis broken ofl, and 
Berenice was promised to a brother of Antigonos, Dernctrios 
tlie Fair, So Cyrene was escaping from the control of 
Egypt. Tlie project broke down through the folly of 
Demetrios, who made himself hated by his haughty mannei*!! 
and by tlie scandal of an affair with bis future mother- 
in-law. Young Berenice, who may have been about fifteen 
at the time, caused Denictrios to be killed in tlie Queen’s 


’ IT, as. * Edgar, la LXZZn. xUi, p. B3. 

« CI.X1. 1, p. 210. „ « . . 

■ cm, vol. Hi, 2, pp. l!ia IT, ( CLXl, i. p. 200 a. 3 ; S, tem, »n 
Abh. Utrlint X1I2B, 5, p.». Sonw place Magas's death in 250-2SH (r.f., 
CI.ZIX, p. 4-10). 
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own bcjdKjom— b&num facinus^ as Catullus says, translating 
Caliimaelios (248-2 47). TJiis palace tragedy doubtless had 
some connexion with the party-stmggles which divided 
Cyrcne. It has been suppased that Demetrios and Apania 
were supported by the republicans, while the “ military 
party Avas more attached to F^^pt- Demetricjs is said 
to have been tlitc man who sent for Eedclos and Detnophanes, 
disciples, like himself, of Areesilas^ and entrusted them with 
the task of providing Cynenc w ith a constitution. 

About the same time, Aratos of Sieyon* having OA^erthrown 
the tyranny in his city (251-250)^ bruuglit it into the Acho&aji 
League, wiiioh at once gained in importance and powxr. 
The tyrants of Megalopolis hadt perhaps* already been 
ovcrthtoAA'n by Eedeios and Demophanos, Avho were later 
to give laws to Cyrene, and the cities of ilrcadia had combined 
in a confederation which was strong enough to defeat the 
Spartans at MantmeU (249). These federal states which 
were now deyeloping* the Arcadian^ Bojotian, ^toliani 
and Aehican Leagues, would become redoubtable enemicH 
for Maccdon^ especially the last tw^o. Xoav, by the revolt 
of Alexander, the son of his brother Cmteros, Antigonos 
had lost Corinth, the key of Greece. Philadclphos did not 
fail to form a connexion with Anitos, Avho went to Alexandria 
and Avas given 150 talents ; and it may have lieen at this 
time that the Egyptians occupied the town of Mcthana 
in Argolis, giving It the name of Arslrioe.^ We sec some 
remains of Eg>"ptian influence reviA^mg in the Cyclades, 
but Egypt only recoycpod fragments of her ishinti possessiems,* 
It was left to the successor of rhiludelphos to reconstitute 
the Empire. 


vn 

THE KFATVAL OF THE LAlilU EMPIRE 

Ptolemy Philadelphos died at the beginning of the thirty' 
ninth year of his reign^ in 240 a.c., almost at the same time 
as Antioeho^ Il.“ Hiit* whereas in Egj^pt the transition 

^ CX7I. voK iih 2,1121 : but sec CLKl, i, p. am n. 5. 

* Gkitz, In LXXXVn, IDie, p. 316. 

* AcoeidiniF to Ed ^tcycr. In LXV, Bcihcf t 2, Philadrlphof abdicated 
in 247, and died In 245p 
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froni one reign to the next took place smoothly* in Asia the 
sit nation created by the nmiTja^ of Antiochos and Bercntcc 
led to disonlei^ and conflicts* Laodicc had not resigned 
herself to her position as repudiated wife. She eventually 
municd her aseendaney over her Imsband, who went to 
her at £^pliesos, and Ihere^ it is said* she poisoned him and 
had her son Seleueos proclaimed King,^ This meant breaking 
the treaty with Egypt, but Berenice and her son had 
supporters- Euergetes armed to maintain their cause* 
Tlie incidents of this third Syrian war, or War of I-nodiec,^ 
arc very little known- It began with decisive victories 
for the Ijagidt who wrote an account of them himself ; some 
fragments of it on pnpjTus have come down to us {PL IV). ^ It 
has been supposed that Euergetes^ like bis ancestor Ptoleoiy I* 
composed ^^IcmoirSp But the fragments prescn'cd may 
equally well conic from a letter of the King^ written for 
examplCp to the Qucerifl a kind of eoiiiinuiirgii/ of the victory. 
Wc see that the Egyptian troops Imd conquered Selcucid 
S^Tia. After speaking of the stonning of a towHt the King 
describes a coup de main on the Cilieian coast and his 
triumphal entry into Seleuceia : 

** At the simic time> P>lhDgnrns nnd AriatoeleR^* at llit head of 
hfieen (?) shijs, in obedienee to a niesaiage from ” i>ur 
lliem to oome to her for Soli, findi takinjf the treasureH 

Ifiki up tljtJt;, conveyed them to Beleueria (on tlie OruiitcH), It 
wag a sum. Of 1>S00 talent-^s of silver. Aribar.Ui^, Ssitmp of dlicitt, 
intended to send tliem to Uw Kupporters of Laodiee at Bphegoa. 
But the pi!Oplc of Soli and the soldiers of the garrison helped 
Pjthiigoras and Aristocles with vigour, and, thanks to the bravery 
of all, the treasures were sciTejd and the lown and citadel were 
captured* Aribozug escaped, Inrt, while he wax trying to cross 
the Tauros, Bonic people of the eountrj- cut off tus liad oncK took 
It to Antioch* We, having made the fleet ready (perhaps in Cyprus), 
ernbnrked on as many ships bs I he liqrbonr of l^lenceia could hold, 
anti soiled to the fort nnmtd Poscidktn, where wc eswt anchor at 
the eighth hour of the day* Starting thence early in the maroing^ 
we reoehixl ^'Icucelat where priests^ nmgkirates, citizens, ofheeis. 
and soldiers came down to the Ixarbour to nw?et us, cfunylng wreatliip" 

.\ similar reception awaited Euergetes at Antioch, where 
he was welcomed by “ tlic Satrap$^ magistmtos, priests, 

^ Pliny, XH, vU.iSd j Val. MuXh, bc-4, E:tt, 1* * I, 

■ JJUSMj U, ill, l-MjCLXat£, a. 1; Croenert, in CCXXV, 
pp« 441 ; Holleauv, in LuitvlU, 1010, pp. ISG ff. 

* Onieeis of the Ptolemoic army or Syrian supporters of Berenice. 
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young m™ of the Gymnasium, and whole peopiep nruid 
acclamations and plaudits After libations and sacrilices : 

when the sim ttbs Bettings we directly tq * out sister > 

emd tben dealt with biisiac^p gi^-iag audieoce io ofliccrE^ soldiers« 

and people of the oountiy and delibcniUng on the iiitaation.^^ 

We see that the King speaks of Berenice as if she were 
still alive. It is, however^ possible that she had already 
been killed with her child in a riot in Antioch/ and Polyaenos 
declares that her women p to allow* Ptolemy to arrive and to 
scud letters in the name of the young prince and Beretiiecp"^' 
gave it out that she was only wounded- It was timnks to 
this stratagem^ he adds^ tliat Ptolemy was able to take 
possession of the whole countr^^* from the Tauros to India, 
without fightings* 

From Antioch, Euergetes directed his troops towards 
the Euphrates, A celebrated cpigmphio monument,, 
erected to his glory by some unknowm person and copied 
at Adulis by Comias Indieopleustcs in the 6th century 
of our era, proclaims that “ he made himself master of all 
the country west of the Euphrates , , . then crossed the 
Euphrates, and subdued Mesopotamia, Babylonia^ Susiana^ 
Persia, Media, and all the rest as far as Bactriana When 
he retired, being recalled to Egj'pt by disorders {dmneslica 
he left a governor over the central provinces, as 
he had left one in Cilicia to administer the territories conquered 
in Asia Minor/ 

These conquests were, no doubt, due to the fleet. It had 
forced or received the submission of several cities of the 
coast, particularly in Ionia. It was perhaps at thU time 
that SopIiTon, an old friend of Laodiec, surrendered Ephesos/ 
Miletos/ Pricne/ and Smyrna*^ remained loyal to Seieueos, 
but wc know that ILignesia on Sipylos, for examplep adopted 
Ptolemy's causcp^* and the King of Egypt was to acquire 
more possessions in A&ia Minor, on the Hellespont^ and in 

^ VfU. ^[ax., 

* Folyffia., viii.50 ff. \ LXXXVUi, iai6, pp. 160 ff. 

* IX, ‘ Just, y<viL l,0- 

■ Jeionie, ill Dan.f xi i cf. CTLXI, 1, p, 2S9 ; pxvi, p- 25D n. " ; 
CLXm. p, 160 u* IS, etc. 

* Atlicn., xii[.5943C^ ^ CCXLl, p. 114. 

* iiiJf?f. Brit. Mi«., 40a. 1. 13S. • X, m 

w ei.xi, ip p. 
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Tliracc than hi& father had liad. There is, however, reason 
for thinking that it was at this time that Macedonia inter¬ 
vened fiuceessfully in the war^ Antigonos^s fleet is said to 
Imve defeated the Ptolemaic fleet, under Sopiiron,^ at Andros. 
This deprived the Lagid of the proteetocate of the Cyclades, 
and a new series of Jlaeedoniaii foundations begins at Delos 
about 245^ This battle, followed by Ptolemy^s retrent* 
was doubtless the signal for anotlier turn of fortune. 

Sekucos wus stiU master of Asia Minor; pgliticul marriages 
secured the alliance of Mithradates of Pontus and Ariaranuies 
of Cappadocia* The Greek cities began to come back to 
him. On tlie Eupliratcs, at the place %vherc Callinicon 
would afterwards stand, he defeated Ptolemy’s generals, 
who abandoned these distant provinces as quickly as they 
bad conquered them* Then he recovered Sckucid Syri^ 
except Seleuceia on the Orontes, which was to remain in 
tlic hands of the Lagids until the reign of Antiochos III 
(until 200). But Sdeueos did not succeed in recovering 
Southern Syria. Presently an armbtice was concluded* 
With her possessions in Syria, Phceiiieia, Asia Minor, and 
Thrace, Egypt had an immense Empire, even greater than 
in the time of Philadelphos** She was preponderant in the 
East, while Macedonia was losing Greece and tlie Empire 
of the Sckucids was beginning to faU asunder* 


VIII 

rUE DECLINE OF MACEDONIAN IN GREECE 

Since Macedonia had lost Corinth, Uie power of the Leagues 
in Greece had grown continually* After the battle of 
l^fautincia the Arcadian League was dissolved j Megalopolis 
and Orchomenos fell once more into the power of tyrants i 
but the i^tolians and Achaians profited by the circumstances 
to strengthen their own position, Tlic ^tolian League, 
which was at war with the Boeotian League, won a battle 
at ChffirDucia (245), annexed PhocLs and Locris, and forced 

* Trog.j ProL, 27 : €LXl, i, p* n.4i see IV, pp. 42; 5ft a* 
For the mucli dispute chronology of llie second and third S^rrlun 
and iiailknilflrly for the dates of the battles of Cost* KpbcMis, and 
Andros, 1 have followed IV* On the text of see E. Pos^ii in 

JlJcTHoHe deita RmSt Accad* d- Scim^ di Torinot Ixiii pp- 352-5. 

■ Below, pp, 
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its enemies to accept its alliance. Tliesc latter had been 
vainly supported by the Acheeans- But this Ikilure Aratos 
was able to -wipe out. Corinth, which Xieaia, Alexander's 
widow, had restored to Autigonos. was once more snatched 
froni Macedonia by the capture of Acrocoritithos 
follow’cd by that of the town itself, and it entered the Achiean 
League, Mcgani, Epidauros, and Trmzcii left Jlafcdoiiia 
anti joined the Achaains, 

Autigonos tried to set the Greeks one against another, 
and made an alJiatice with the ^Etolians, Aratos naturally 
turned to Egj'pt, hut Ptolemy was at the time taken up witli 
his war on Selcucos, and Aratos only obtained an annual 
subsidy of six talents. Looking for other allies in Greece, 
he bethought himself of Sparta, the irreconcilable enemy 
of MiLi^Cflonia^ 

Sparta was at this time suffering from a grave social 
dUorder,* and the revolutions whicil were intended to remedy 
it make her liistory one of the mast droniatic of tho 3rd 
century. Dearth of men, ojhym’dpwTrut, the plague of 
which Greece ivas to die in the 2nd century, bad been sapping 
Sparta ever since the time following the Persian Wars.* 
For, in the midst of the peoples of Laconia, the Spartiates 
formed a closed class, which could not make IcgEd unions 
with the others; it is not surprising that this class was 
exhausted, tVhercas the original number of citiaens, in 
the legendary period of Lyeurgos, had been 9,000, and in the 
5th century Horodotos gives the figure at 8,000,® then? were 
now barely more than TOO.* They had been further 
decimated by continual wars, and even by voluntary exile, 
for life was hard in Sparta, and people left it when they could. 
The world was full of Spartan condottieri. Lastly, the system 
of ownership and inheritance had contributed to the voluntary 
reduction of the number of births, or at least to the 
diminution of tlic number i>F citizens, Tlie allotment of 
land, the khros, cultivated by Helots, whicii was supposed to 
supply the Spartiatc with the revenue needed for the obliga¬ 
tions of his public life, was originally indivisible and 
inalienable. On tfic death of the father, it went in its entirety 

^ de Coulun^ca (ed. C. Jullian)^ Rr^htrcha sjmt 

d"h(swirt, Sii-00. 

* CX3C, p. 155* * Udt., ’i-iip * Plut., 5. 
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to the eldest son. Younger sons were in danger of beit>g 
reduecd to penury, and so excluded from the citizen body. 
Xothing ‘wiis more dreadful to the Spartiate than poverty 
and it may have been this dread wliieh maintained a primitive 
cu^stom, which Poly bins describes os usual and traditional, 
by which three brothers could marry one and the same 
woman.'' 

Yet, in the 3rd century, most Spartiates were poor. 
Not only had the national territory been greatly reduced in 
consequence of the unsviceessful wars of the 4th centuiyv 
but the few iiad grown rich at the expense of the many. 
This was, ftret of all, tlic result of tlic development of movable 
property. No Hellenic people loved money more. X/jiJpaT' 
“ Money b the man,” was a Spartan saying,® and it was 
perhaps in Laccdaiinon that the contrast between the luxury 
of the rich and the distress of others was greatest. True 
to the conservative spirit which w'as a feature of her 
institutions, Sparta had kept her iron money down to 
Alexander^ time, but there were ways of evading the law, 
and the rich had deposits of foreign coin in the .4rcadian 
cities, such as Tegea.* Equality of landed property bad 
eeosed to be nnytliing but a pure ideal. For a long time, 
ft law attributed to the Ephor Epitadcus, of unknown date, 
liad made it possible to give away the kleros or to bequeath 
it by testament,* In this disguise a sale could l>c effected, 
and men who bad not succeeded in making themselves 
wealthy often mortgaged their Meros, in the form of a donation 
or will, Tims the majority of the klerot came into the same 
hands, and very often into the hands of w'omen. For a 
curious feature "of this S|Mirtan society was the imjmrtance 
of the women, who came to own two-fifths of the soil. The 
wars, which consumed so many warriors, and the law of 
Ejutadcus, which made it possible to give big dowries to 
daughters, resulted in an increase in the number of heiresses 
{fpiA'Ieroi), who, whereas their marriages had originally 
been arranged by the King, could now be married by the 
testanicntory dispositions of their parents. 

In no city, perhaps, would there be a more hitter struggle 

I I'lilyb., XU .0.9. 

> Alcaos, 40 ; </. E, Meyer, in I.X1, 1990, p, 500. 

■ Ibid., pp. 500-7. ' Plat., Aiis, 5, 
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between the rich creditors end the pcKJi* debtors. For a 
long time the progmmme of the popular party had included 
the abolition of debts, the distribution of lands, and tlie 
eaturelizetion of Perioeci and foreigners in the Spartiate 
class, and a Lysander, who was Ephor at the time of the fall 
of Corinth had laid these proposals before the Gerusia. 

In 242, Agesdaos, the unde of the young King Agjs^ 
prosecuted the other King, Leonidas, to whom the failure 
of the demoeratic projects was due* secured his condemnation, 
and caused hhn to be replaced by Cleombrotos. In the 
following year, Agesilaos and jVgi^ eftccted a rev'olutionarj' 
coup <r EiiU, deposing the Ephors, who were then of the 
oppositiou party, after which they burned all creditors" 
bonds. 

Such was the state of Sparta when she joined forces with 
the Achfieans* There was something awkward in the alliance, 
for Aratos and the Achteans relied on the possesi>iiig classes, 
and the democratic spirit animating the Spartan army 
disturbed them. Meanwhile, the irEtolians threatened the 
Pcloponnese and were marching on the Isthmus. Agis and 
Aratos met at Corinth. But, while Agis was for fighting, 
Aratos wanted to tomporiite. No doubt, he w^as trying to 
remove the Spaitaii army, which seonied a danger to his 
owTi troops. Agis returned to Sparta. The people were 
murmuring, w'aiting in vain for the dis-tribution of landir 
and their discontent had given the opposition new strength- 
Presently Leonidas returned from exile, and the friends 
of Agis Avcrc banbhed, while Agis himself, his motheri and 
his grandmother, were condemned and executed {nutumo, 
241 ). 

In the meantime, tlie ^toUans were beaten by Aratos 
in the Fcloponnescp near Pellcnei When they returned, 
in the following year, with the Spartan exiles, they piUaged 
Laconia^ but could not take Sparta. AnitoSj for his part, 
faded in an attempt to liberate Argos and Athens, the only 
two cities still ruled by MaccdoniaK 

^tnligojios Gonatoa died in 23t>, when his work in Greece 
was eollap^iug. Ilis son Demctrios II, who sneceeded him, 
had, on the death of Alexander of Epciros, about 250> marriwl 
Phthias, the daughter of the Regent Olympias.^ Thereby 
I Tlr repudiated Stratonice, the daughter of Antioehui^ L 
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Jlaccdotiian influence in that country was reinforced. But 
he had hattUy become King, when the JEtolLans and Acliaans 
united against him. A victorious campaign, in which 
Aratos finally defeated the tyrant of Argos, made such an 
impression on the Peloponncsc that Lydiades in MegalopolLs » 
and Nearchos in Orehomenos overthrew the tyranny and 
made their cities enter the Achsean League. Tcgea and 
Mantineia joined the iBtolians. The war against ^Haccdonia 
was not so suecessfui. Demetrios re-established his authority 
in Bceotia, Phocis, and Epeiros, the last of which he had 
lost for a moment. But the .5:tollans kept Amhraeia and 
Amphiloehia, and the Achamn League kept Corinth. liVlten 
Demetrios fell, in an expedition against the Dardanians, 
he left a» his successor a child of nine, his son Philip, under 
the guardianship of Antigonos Boson, the son of Demetrios 
the Fair, and .Antigonos presently took the title of King. 
But Greece was altogether out of his hands. Even Argos 
had joined the Achtean League. 


IX 

THE DISLOCATION OF THE SEUEUCID EMPIRE 

In Asia, the Scteucid Empire had emerged from its 
struggle with the Lagid diminished, and there were many 
other causes of weakness. The Eastern provinces were 
gradually falling off. Diodotos, Satrap of Bactriana, made 
himself independent, and Andragoras, Satrap of Parthia, 
struck coins in his ow^n name. Finally (perhaps not before 
the reign of Sclcucos 11), the Apami, a tribe of the Daha 
established in Astavenc, under Arsaces and Tiridates, were 
to take the north of Parthia from the Scleucid, so founding 
the power of the Parthiains* 

In Asia Minor, the domain of the Seleucids was greatly 
reduced. To fight Ptolemy Euergetes. Seleucos II had 
recognized the independence of Cappado^^ia^ since bis sister 
married Ariaramnes, afterwards l^ng under the name of 
^Vriftrathes III, and it has been conjectured that the Scleucid 
princess Tceeived as dowry Catoonla and McUtenc^ Avhich 

< Plat,. Arat., 24, ao, 3S j CSTl, vol. UJ* % p- 170 ff. 
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fomied one the StTolegiai of Cuppadociii,’ To iVrithmdtttes 
of PontuBp who hfld married Laodice, another si?;ter of 
SeleucoSt the rights over Greater Phrygia had J>eeii ceded. 
That provitice was* in any cast, occupied in great [mft by 
the Galatians. LastlVt the rulers of Pergan^on remained 
quite independent. At the death of Eumenes, the territory' 
of the principality extended, on the west, from the Bay of 
Adramotion to tliat of Elsea i on the north, from Ida, 
where the Attalids had estates, to ^luunt Pelecas and the 
Apian Plain ; and* on the soutli-ivesfc, to the neighl>tJurhiXKl 
of Thyateira and the t^alley of the Lycos* On tliLs side 
was the fortress of At tale ia; Philct^reia was at the foot of 
Ida. Eumencs had died in 241, and Jiad been succeeded by 
his cousin Attalos^ who refused to pay tribute to the Galatians. 
The result was a w'ar, regarding which an inscription on 
his great t riumphal moniimcnt tclU us of the victory won over 
the Tolistoagii at the sources of the CoJeosj-- 

IVhile its neighbours w’ere thus increasing their power, 
the Scleucid dynasty was weakened by dlvbiion^* Discord 
within the royal household is an ordinarj' evil of Eastern 
monarchies; but nowhere did it break out so pnmiaturely 
as in the Selcuoid Empire, which it finally destroyed. The 
King's mother, Laodtcc* greedy for power like so manv^ 
princesses of her time, thought that it ivauJd be easy for her 
to rule m the zmnie of her youngest son, Antioclios Hie rax, 
aged fourteen* Selcucos was a growui tiuin, with the prestige 
of success. With the support of her brother Alexander, 
who ivas Satrap of Sardis* the Queen Mother managed to 
compel her eldest son to divide the Empirci and Selcucos 
abandoned all tlie provinces west of the Tauro^s to Antirx;hos* 
The partition was effnicted before the conelusion of the 
armistice with Ptolemy {242}. 

In ft situation of the kind* internal war was almost in¬ 
evitable. It is known as the War of the Two Brothers* 
and the chief result was the aggrandizement of the kingiloiii 
of l^'ergiimoii. Hierax, supported by the natural eriunucs 
of hb house—Eith\.iiiii, Pontus, Perga moiu and Ptolemy — 
ended by imposing peace on Seloucos, Mho was defeated, 
in particular, nt Aneyra* thanks to the Galatians, TJic 
partition of the Empire was maintained (28T)^ 

* CXVI, hi. 1. p. ■ CLKEI. p. loa If . 
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In the s^ime year, a treaty brought hastUities between 
Euergctcs and Seleiictjs to aii end*^ Seleticos was summoned 
to the East, where tlic Parthian^* in alliance with Diodotos IT 
of Bactruina, inflicted a serious defeat on him. During his 
absence Jic nearly lost his throne, for Stratonice, the repudiated 
wife of the Macedonian King Demetrios, hod taken refuge 
in Syria, where she had reeniitcd supporters. She w^as 
jirrcstcd at Seleueeia and put to death (230). 

In Asia Minor, Hierax defended the realm of the Seleucids 
no better. By marrying the daughter of Ziselos, who had 
made himself King of Bithynia after forcibly removing 
his brother Zipectes, he fell foul of Mithradates of Pontus 
and Attains. In alliftiiee with the Gauls, he rashly attacked 
the territory of Pergamoii, and was defeated at the Temple 
of Aphrodite* Abandoned by his allies, he suffered three 
great defeats, one in Hellespontine Phrj^gia, one in Lydlap 
at Coloc {229-228), and one in Carla, near the River llarpasos. 
He liad lost his kingdom, and he Heel to Mesopotamia, where, 
^rith the aid of Cappadocia and the luler of Sophene, he 
tried to win himself a new one. But two princes of the 
Selcucid family, Andronmehos and his son Acbffios, who had 
remained faithful to ScleueoSp reduced Ids projects to nothing. 
Ilicrax fled to Egypt, to Euergetes, who had supported him 
in the past; but Euergetes, thinking that nothing more 
was to be expeeted from the hot-heailed youth, had him 
intemctL The succeeded in “escaping from bis 

t:age and met his death in Thmce as an adventurer, fighting 
against Gabtians. 

What Antioehos Hierax had lost in Asia Minor did not 
go back to Seleucos, hut fell to Attalos* who now' called 
hull self King* His kingdom was already a great state. 
His influence extended over many Greek cities, MjTina, 
tirjmela, Eltea, Pitunep and Nacrasa had been part of the 
Pergamene itatc since the lime of Eumenes; and now 
Attalos had allies or subjects in Tern nos, Sm>Tua, Tens, 
Colophon, Alexandria Troas, Lampsacos, and^ in the south, 
Magnesia on the Mficander* If many other cities did not 
belong to him, it was because they lielongcd to the Lagicl 
Empire or to Macedonia* The Selcucid had hardly anything 
north of the Tauros." 

^ lib 2, PP* 452 ff. ■ p. 2 ^. 
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Selcucos II died in 226, The fiwt concern of Scleucos III 
(Ceraunos Soter) mu^t have been to reconquer Asia Minor* 
and he sent amies beyond the Tautos. The inscriptions 
on the great monument of Pergamon have immortalized 
the defeat of hb genenib and his vassal Lysias* the son of 
Philomelos, governor of tlic cities of Lysias and Philomclion^ 
in the heart of Phrygia* The King^'s uncle, Andromacho#* 
was taken prisoner by AttaloSp who gave him to Ptolemy 
Euergetes to guard. 

Seleucos then prepared to act in person. He had made 
the Carian Hermias his chief minister* and. with his cousin 
Ach?eos* he crossed the Tautos* only to fall victim to a plot 
made by one of hb olReers^ Nicanor, and a Galatian mercenary 
leader named A|iaturius 1223)*^ 

So, hard pressed on all sides^ the Seleucid Empire was 
ready to fall asunder. It was indeed a contrast to the Lagid 
Empire. Since the end of the third Syrian War* the latter 
had lived in prosperity and peace, profiting by the weakness 
of its rivals, intriguing in Greece against the house of 
Antigonos* supporting the enemies of Seleucos in Asia, 
but never committing its vital forces, proud of the glory 
which its capital Akxjindrki shed over the whole world* 
But the moment was coming w^hen the situation would be 
changed. The end of the 3rd century, in which we see 
the struggle of Rome and Cartliagc in the West* shows tis 
in the ^st* also, a succession of changes preparing for the 
new tunes. First, there b the revival of Alacedoii under 
Antigonos Doson* foDowed by the reconstitution of the 
Scleuctd Empire under Antiochos III and the consequent 
diminution of the Lagid Empiic* But Rome has now conte 
into contact with the East. Released from the Punic Wars, 
she breaks Maccdoniap and cheeks tlic rise of Antiochos* 
At the beginning of the 2nd centurjr, the menace and the 
action of Rome impose a kind of servile equilibrium on the 
great powers of the Orient, ’which are destined to falL one 
by one^ and to be absorbed, each in turn, in the Roman 
Empire. 


* CLDI, pp. 118^3. 


CHAPTER II 

THE RESTOllATION AND FALL OF ALVCEDON AND 
OF THE SELEUCID EMPIRE 
I 

THE REVIVAL OF MACEOON'IAS POWER * 

Barely two yea-rs after tiic death of Seieucos Ulp Atitigonos 
Doson, taking advantage of the inevitable dissensions, 
had regained his preponderance in Greece. 

For the jElolians were naturally jealous of the growing 
power of the Achflcan League. But there was a yet deeper 
hostility between that League, in which landowners pre¬ 
dominated, and Sparta, whore the party of the poor, who had 
hoped to triumph with Agis, were to find an other and more 
redoubtable champion in King Cleomcncs. 

Cleomenes' father was King Iwoonidas, the opponent of 
social reforms, his motlier was Cratcsiclcia, who supported 
him and finally died with him, and his wife was the rich and 
heautifiil Agiatis, King Agis’s widow, whom Leonidas had 
feared to give to anyone but his own son; lastly, he was 
a pupil of the Stoic Sphseros of Panticapa:on. Far from 
following in bis father's footsteps, he meditated revolutionary 
projects, but put them off until by victories he should have 
Tcstored the power of Sparta and the prestige of the kingship. 
He must, therefore, have war vrith the Achaans, and nothing 
was easier than to provoke it. Already, out of jcaloi^y 
of the Achicans, the .Etolians had allowed the Arcadian 
cities of Tegca, Mantinem, Omhomenos, and Caphyffi to 
leave their own League, and these had joined Sparta. ^ A 
frontier dispute with Megalopolis brought on the conflict. 
Aratos had entered Arcadia, and had failed in an attempt 
on Tcgea and Qrchonicnos, and, when the army of the League 
met tlmt of Sparta, near Pallantion, he had made it refuse 
battle (228). Some time later, he was defeated near the 
Lyecion j all that he achieved was to take Mantineia and 
to make it enter the Achcan League again. 

Recalled to Sparta by distrustful Ephors, Clcomenes, 
* Chief murces; Plat,, CUom. oaiJ Aral, 
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to concLlmte the party of Agus, canned the yoimg King 
Ludamidfls, who had just died, to tie succeeded by ;\gis’s 
own bpothcT, Archidsmos. Then he could recoRtmence the 
w/u. He wfws successful, for he won a great victory over the 
Achaean arni>% commanded by Aratos and Lydiades, near 
Leuctra» Lydiades being sJain, while jVmtos only partially 
redeemed the disaster by some successes in Arcadia, 

Strong in the prestige of victory. Clcomenes thought the 
moment ripe, and, leaving part of his army in Arcadia, returned 
to Sparta. Arriving when the Ephors were at tlieir dinner, 
he caused them to be massacred, and then overturned their 
seats on the Agora, leaving only his own standing: 
AichidaRios (led, and Cleomencs justified his conduct to 
the Assembly of the people, proclainied the restaratiou of 
the constitution of Lyeurgos, proposed the abolition of 
debts, and declared a distrihution of land. Eighty suspect 
Spartintes were banished, -t.CKXI Perio.'cL were introduced 
into the Spartiatc class, and Archidamos, having been recallcdi 
was subset^uently assassinated,^ The whole power w‘as then 
in the hands of Clcomcncs, who took ins own brother to be 
the second King. The old way of life was revived-—^the 
meals in common, the black hmth and barley bread, in one 
word, the dyroynj of Lyeurgos, which Sparia lind ceased to 
observe. But, at the same time, the army discarded its 
archaic aspect, and received the Maoedonian sarissa. Then 
the war was resumed with the Ach^ns, who lost Mantincia 
m Arcadia and were defeated, in their ow'n country, at 
Hccatombseon, in the territory of Dynic. 

In spite of the opposition of Amtos, the Achsiatis had 
to make pcu.ee (230), It was disastrous for them; they 
eoiild only recover their lost strongholds and prisoners on 
condition that they gave Clcomcncs the presidency of the 
league. Thus ahnust the w'holc Pcloponncsc was under 
the power of Sparta. But, on the very day that Cleomenes 
W’os to receive the investiture in a gencml assembly, he 
was stopped on the way by a sudden htemorrhage, \ratos 
who had not taken part in the negotiations for jieace, 

Ibus able to gam time, and he made use of it to Iiasten his 
conversations with Macedonia. 

dreuawtanecs, 
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Xcgotiiitions hod already been compiciiccd invniediotely 
after the reforms of Cleonicncs. These refotmji alamicd 
Aratos and the possessing classes in the Achaean cities, 
'where the poor wore bcconiiog restive, and Ckoincncs hod 
supporters. Xow that the indepondence of liis country 
was threatened as well as its institutions, there was no other 
country to which Aratos could turn, Ptolemy, the old friend 
of the League, was a still greater friend of Cleomenes. What 
he wanted in Greece was a strong and irreconcilable adveraary 
of Macedonia : and Sparta, under Cleomenes, seemed mucii 
better fitted for the r6le than the Aehieans. Aratos, had, 
therefore, to choose between the licgeniony of the 
rev’oliitionary Ring and that of Antigonos, Many a 1>attlc 
liad been fought to throw olf the domination of Macedonia. 
;Vll that was to be forgotten, Macedonia demanded that 
Corinth should be delivere<S to her, and this caused Amtos 
to hesitate. Could he make up his mind to destroy all 
his work with his own hands ? 

In the meantime, Cleomenes, having recovered, demanded 
that a new assembly should meet at Argos, to confer the 
presidency on him. But the Achteans, who had got back 
their prisoners, were now very unwilling to do so, and, as 
Cleomenes approached, Aratos informed him that he must 
not come into the city with his troops i if he did not -wish 
to be separated from them, the Assembly would move to 
the CyUaribion, a gymnasium outside the walls. Cleomenes 
took this mark of distrust very ill, since it portended refusal 
to obsers-c the treaty. A breach ensued. The Spartan 
won a series of decisive victories, Pellene, Pheneos, and 
Caphyte in Arcadia were taken, Argos was delivered to him 
by Aristomaehos, and Ptolemy ooncluded a formal alliance 
with Sparta. A popular revolution broke out in Sicyon 
itself; Aratos caused the democratic supporters of Cleomenes 
to be massaeicd, but only just escaped with his life. After 
vainly attempting to come to tenus, the King of Sparta 
Laid siege to Sicyon. 

Then the Achteans had to resign themselves to the alliance 
of Macedonia, and at once fortune changed sides. The 
jEtolians remained neutral and allowed the Maecdotiiaiis 
to go through Thcnnopylffi. Cleomenes intended to defend 
the Isthmus, and established himself on the ridge of Oneion. 
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But the Acha?ans had t&kon Atgos in his jvar and Cleamcnes, 
fearing to be cut oft from Sparta^ aimndoriMl bis po$itions. 
Corinth gave itself up to Macedonia^ At ^gion there wa* 
a meeting of the deputies of the Aeheeans and all their allies, 
Thessaliansp Epeirots, AeamanuuiSp Boeotiana, Phoeians, 
Locrians^ and Orientals. A Council ft-as instituted, and the 
presidency of the allLanoe was given to Anttgonos, It was 
a revi^'al of the Confederatioo of Corinth, ns in the days of 
Philip, Alexander, and Demetrios PolioicetcsA 

The empire of Clcomencs was about to collapse. His 
prestige was already damaged. One after another^ the cities 
fell off from Sparta, Arcadia returned to the AchseEms. 
ilantinein was punished for her treacherj^; her citizens were 
sold, and the city received n colony and renamed 
Antigonela^ Being reduced to Laconia, Oleomcnes tried 
to build up his army again. He succeeded in pillaging 
Megalopolis, hut failed against Argo^K where Antigonos 
had his winter quarters. To crown his nusfortunes^ Ptolemy 
abandoned him, Egypt w^as now alarmed by the attitude of 
the Seleucid. She needed the neutrality of Maeedonia, 
and had to pronnise that she herself would also rcniam neutral. 
Moreover, Cleomcnes was at the end of bb resources, and 
had no alternative but a decisive battle. It was fought 
in Laconian terrjtoryj at SeUnsm^* and was a terrible defeat 
for Sparta. Cleometics was obliged to flee with his friends^ 
In the city, he persuaded his people to receive Antigonos, 
and hardly took time to rest a few moments iu hb own house, 
without taking off hi$ armour. With a few companions, 
he hastened down to Gytheion, where he embarked- He 
sailed to Cythera, iEgiaha, and C^Tcne, and finally took 
refuge in Alexandria, in the hope of obtaining further subsidies 
and ships with which to resume the struggle in his country. 
In Sparta, the old order of things was restored. Antigonos 
was master of Greece* Soon after^vards, he was obliged to 
hasten to hb frontier, against the Illyrians, whom he defeated. 


^ This h Ihe iLmc to which sonic «cho!Dra refw the inficrintlOEui of 
Lpldaufos. See Koug^iis. iu XCIX, 1^41^ fT*; Swoboda. in 

LIX, Ivii pp, 

* Pob'b., il.OS-a - Plot,, Otobih, 381 Liv.j x3ociv*2S.l. Date: 

{IloUcnnx, Sokolov ; c/, IV* BI, p. 671; innp* 2^1 (CXH. 
yoi. m, p, 100), Phioe i Sotcruidcs, in LXSXV* 1010, pp. 1-57: 
ion, pp, «7-107, : KrojimytTp iWd., 1010, pp. 508-37^ 
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At the end of the carnpaign he died of phthisis. He wa^ 
nboiit forty-two ycirs old, and Mt the throne to his ward^ 
Phiiipp the son of Demetrios, then aged seventeen* bim who 
was afterwards beaten by the Roman (222 or 221). 

n 

the BECtDCNINGS of ^vnOCHOS III. RAPHIA^ 

The restomtion of the Sekueid Empire was tlie achieve¬ 
ment of Antiochos IIL When he siieceeded his brother 
Sekueos HI, he was barely twenty years old (22^), 
under the influence of his chief minister* the CarLan Heimiias, 
The Empire, as we have seen, nppesired ready to faU to pieces. 
The provinces west of the Tauros were in the hands of Attalos, 
who liad donned the crown and shown that he meant to make 
Perganion the capital of Asia Minor. ^ Tfie provinces 
of the Far East no longer belonged to the Seleucid* and the 
fidelity of even Media and Persia might one day be shaken. 
In SvTia itself* Scleueeia was in the hands of Ptolemy^ 

To secure peace in this badly weakened Empire, it had 
been divided in two 1 Aeheco^ had kept the government of 
Asia }Iinor» which entailed the duty of driving Attalos bock 
within the timits of his principality. He was fairly suoeess- 
ful* for he was able to send part of his troops twiek to the 
King, with Epigencs* the experienced leader who had 
commanded them (222). The central Satmpics had been 
entrusted to Molon^ the Stmtegos of Media* and his brother 
Alexander* Strategos of PereLa. The King was in Syria^ 
where iie proposed to await a favourable opportunity to 
attack tlie possessions of when news was brought 

to Antioch of the defection of Molon and Alexander (222). 
The East Was ** the crumbling side of the Empire and 
the example of Bactriana and Partbia was contagious. 
Molou miglit reasonably expect the support of Aeh»^. 
who, like himself* resented the mfiucncc of Hermias ; it 
was hardly likely that the prince of the royal house* victorious 
in Asia Miiiorp would consent to remain an obedient governor* 
In the Council which the King called at Antioch^ Epigenes 

^ Chief source s Fciiyh.* vjJI-TS, 74-S7. SceCLXl, 1, pp. 293-^14 t 
CLXn, |3p^ 122-57 1 CLxm* ip pp. 800-20. 

* ccxLrh p* 22. » cscUp p. m* 
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was in fiivoiir of stiift action^ and advised that the King 
should marc-h against the rebels In person» since their troopcs 
would doubtless yield to the prestige of their kwfal sovereign. 
But Hermiafi tJiought differently- He feared that the war 
would prove too hard an undertaking, nnd proceeded to 
accuse Epigenes of treacherously wishing to expose the 
King’s life. In his opinion, Egji^t was the danger- AllegctI 
letters of AehBBos gave rise to a suspieion that there was 
an understanding ijctween the governor of Asia Minor and 
the Court of Alexandria. The Couueii fell in with the opinion 
of HcmiiaSp and they only sent two generals against Molon— 
Xenon and Theodotos, summned Hemiolios* “ Onc-and- 
doubtless on account of his talhicss. They marched 
to disaster^ 

Hemttas had reasons for thinking war against the Xagid 
less dangerous than the expedition against Molon. Young 
Ptoletny Philopalor must soon succeed his father Ptqlemy 
Euergetes^ who had been ill a long time, and little good 
was said of the future King. He was supposed to be heedless, 
and more interested in his del>auches than in the greatness 
of his dynasty ; he must already have been the plaything 
of his mistress Agathocleia and his minion Agathoelesp 
a sister and brother to whom Polybius gives a black 
reputation. Tlie voluptuary was, as so often happens, 
a mystic as well, greatly attached to oigiastie, ecstatic 
cults like that of the Great Mother*^ and, more especially, 
that of Dionysos.^ Xow, in these religions there were many 
rites which appeared extravagant, shameful, and unworthy 
of a king to Ilellenes of the old stamp, and Philopatork 
practice of them has greatly eoulrJbuted to hb unpopularity 
with the historians^ It bp at least, certain that he was not 
a great king^ 

He had for a counsellor an able minister who, like Hermuis,i 
seems to have grown old in harness* Polybius speaks of 
him as a crafty old instrument and Sosibios certainly 
does not seem to have been much hampcTcd by virtuous 
scruples; but the historian*s account allows one to guess 
that his talents as an organizer and a diplomat at least 

* PcrdriKct, in LXXXTOI: H>10, pp* 218 ff* 

■ Folyb., xv- 23 . 
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greatly contributed to saving Eg>“pt.^ It is true that thanks 
to hini, the new reign liegan in crime- He is said to have 
egged Plulo[iator on to resort to murder in order to remove 
his brother Magas, who vv^as popnlar with the mercejiarics, 
and hb mother Berenice, wlio was suspected of favouring 
Magas. He, too, is said to have been responsiblcii perhaps 
in the time uf Euergetes^ for the dcativ of Linsimaehns, the 
wn of the first Arsinoe and grandson of the King of Thrace^ 
Lastly, it was he who caused Cleomenes to be interned. 

This was a consequence of the complete reversal, under 
the inspiration of bosibios, of the policy of Alexandria, 
In the time of Phibdelphos* Egj^pt had fought both with 
the ScLeucid and with Macedonia* Eucrgetcs had at first 
adhered to the example of hb predecessor, and had supported 
Aratos, the Achamns, and Clcoraenes, But some time 
Ijeforc the battle of Sellasia he had informed the King of 
Sparta that he vronld send hint no more subsidies, and told 
him to come to terms with AntigonoSK For Eucrgetes and his 
Riinbier had seen that the real danger for Egypt would 
now eomc from the West, and that^ failing the support of 
Macedonia, they must obtain its neutrality. 

Clconicncs was^ therefore, an obstacle to the projects of 
the Alexandrian Court. He had, moreover^ been so rash 
as to allow hutiself to be considered dangerous. At the time 
when the murder c)f Magas and Berenice was being conteni' 
plated, it was thought necessary to buy the eomplieity or 
silence of the courtiers by flattering the hopes of aU. Sosibios 
accordingly made promises to Cleomciies, who was asking 
for troops and ships, with which to return to Greece when 
** circumstances seemed to call him by hh name "“that is 
when the Achsans were warring on the iCtolians, who were 
united to the Laecddemonians in common hatred of Macedonia- 
Having been let into the ssecrct of the plot anil told of the 
fears inspired by the attitude of the nicreenariest the conceited 
l^ced^ionian foolishly tried to reiissuTc the minister by 
boasting of his reputation among thi>se warlike bands* 
It is to be supposed that the downfall of Cleomcncs was 
envisaged from that moment* Only an occasion was wanted, 
and it was furnished by tlic arrival of Nicagorea of Messene* 

* llolltaux, in LXUVIU, 1912. pp. ^72 ff, 5 CoUart-Jouguct, Ln 
GXXVf pp- fTp 
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& patemal giicst-friend of Archldamos, the King of Sporta, 
whom Cleomencs had recalled from exile only to murder 
him. Nicagoras. who had been the intermediarj' in the 
negotiations leading to the fatal xetum of Anchidamos, 
and had been present at the murder, harboured a secret 
desire for revenge on Cieomcnes* 

Like many others, Nicagoms came to Alexandria to tr^e, 
and he brought with him a cargo of war-horses. On landing, 
he met Cleomenes and liis friends, Pantcus and Hippitas, 
on the quay, Cleomenes greeted him courteously, and asked 
him why he had come. Nicagoras answered tliat he was 
bringing horses to the King, “It would be much better 
for you if you had brought catamites and harp-girls.” 
Nicagoras smiled and said nothing, but he reported the rcraafk 
to Sosibios, who persuaded liim to write to the King, 
denouncing an alleged conspiracy of Cleomenes. It was then 
easy for Sosibios to obtain the internment of Cleomenes 
and his people, in a house lent by a courtier, where 
Cleomenes didered from an ordinary prisoner only in tliat his 
prison was larger’V 

When he wa-s certain that he would not be allowed to 
go, and that he was in danger of being quietly put away 
by the executioner like a criminal, the Spartan resolved 
upon a desperate attempt by which he would at least die 
gloriously and worthily of his country and his name. That 
death hM been described by Polybius and Plutarch in a 
maimer which cannot be bettered.* In their pages one can 
read how Cleomenes and his friends, eluding the vigilance 
of their guards, eamc out of their prison, fully anned, in 
broad daylight, and, running through the streets of 
Alexandria, tried to seize the Aeropolb and to raise the 
people with the cry of “ Liberty But this was a word 
which had no longer the same meaning for Spartans and for 
Hellenes who obeyed kings. Not a soul moved. Cleomenes 
and his friends died, killing one another. This tragedy, 
followed by the execution of Cratesiclcia and the Spartan 
women and children, relieved Sosibios of an inconvenient 
individual, but nothing had really been done for the defence 
of Egypt. And in the quarter of Syria the stonn seemed 
to be nearer, 

‘ Polyb., v.a8.7. 


* Polyb., v.3ft j Plul„ Clnm., 30-0. 
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Eucrgete« -nas, perhaps, fitill alive, when Xenon and 
Thcodotos set out to put down Slolon's rebellion> and 
Antioehos III, after celebrating hia marriage with loodice, 
the daughter of Mithradates of Pontua, at Selcuccia by the 
Ford, came to Antioch, where his new wife had been pro¬ 
claimed Queen, to prepare for war against Egypt- There 
he learned that Molon had defeated Theodotos and Xenon, 
and conquered all Apolloniatb, the region lying on the left 
bank of the Tigris, south of its tributary the Dialas. Molun 
had even wished to besiege Seleuceia, the largest city in the 
Empire and its second capital, on the other side of the 
Tigris. But Zeuxis, one of the governors of the country, 
had prevented his crossing, and he had gone into winter 
quarters at Ctesipbon. The military resources of Media 
made him formidable. Antiochos, therefore, wished to 
march against him, but in the Council Hermias obtained 
a decision that the Achteon Xeneetas should be sent to 
Mesopotamia, as Strategos with full powers, while the King 
at last attacked Cccle-Syria. 

Tlic army was concentrated at Apameia in Syria, one of 
the military capitals of the Empire, and thence, by Laodiceia 
on the Orontes and the desert, it entered the valley of the 
Marsyas, and advanced between Lebanon and Antilebanon 
to the swamps and passes where the two forts of Brochi 
and Gcrrha marked the Egyptian frontier- Tliese were 
held by the .Ktolian Theodotos, a eondottiere in Ptolemy’s 
service, and the Syrian attack failed. Almost at the same 
time, news came of the disastrous defeat of XenoetaS- He 
had been even more unfortunate than his predecessors. 
After succeeding in crossing the Tigris and driving back 
the enemy, whose camp he had pillaged, his army, surprised 
Iry the sudden return of ilolon, had been wiped out, and 
he himself had been killed. Selcuccia had fallen into the 
hands of the rebel, who subdued Babylonia and the couotrj" 
by the Persian Gulf, captured Susa, of which the citadel 
alone held out, and made himself mn-ster “ of Parapotamin 
to Europos and of Mesopotamia to Hum ” (221). 

Antiochos felt that if he delayed any longer he was likely 
to lose half his Empire, But the sitting of the Council 
was stormy, Hermiasi and Epigenes quarrelling violently, 
Hermias was obliged to give in. He was, however, clever 
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enough to liave Bpigcncs set aside, and even executed for 
high treason, on the strength of alleged letters from Moton. 

In the middle of winter^ Antioehos arrived at Antioch 
in Mygdonb, where he stayed forty days. From there he 
went to Libba, on the road to Xinevch, where a coimett 
was held* Against the advice of Ilerinias, who Tvanted them 
to reniain on the right bank of the Tigris* wherc^ after 
marehing through a eouiitrj'^ without resources, they would 
have come to the obstacle of the royal canal, Zeuxis made 
them cross the river, and they came to Apollonia. Molou, 
fearing to be cut off from Media» likewise crossed the river, 
and the battle was fought in ApoUoniatis. It was a dfea^er 
for Moloti, whose troops deserted in gteat numbers, as 
Epigenes had foreseen. The plight of the rebel was so 
desperate that he killed himself on the evening of the defeat* 
and his brother Xeolaos liastencd to Persia, w^bere be slew 
Melon's mother and children and himself as well. Alexander* 
the governor of Persia, followed the examplcp So great 
was the fear of falling into the victor's hands ahve, Molon^s 
body was cruciricd, according to custom» 

The sojourn of Antiochos at Seleuceia on the Tigris 
was marked by the cruelties and e.xactions of Ilermias. 
The King tried to soften his minister, whom he dared not 
yet resist openly, although he must have been growing 
impatient of his control. In spile of his objections, Antiochos 
wanted to make his power felt by the neighbouring rulers- 
He marched against ArtabarjUiCiJ^ the old King of Atropatene, 
which had long fallen aw^ay from the Empire, and compelled 
him to recognize his distant overlordship. On the return from 
this expedition* he rid himself of the oppressive influence 
of Hemiias, w'ho was detested by the whole Court, 
and especialty by Apollophanes, the King'$ physicim^ The 
plot was prepared secretly by Apollophanes and the King 
himself; in the course of a morning constitutional which 
the physiemis prescribed for the King* Hemiias wa$ isolated 
and murdered. 

Antiochos was still in. Atropatene, when, in Asia Minor, 
Achieos judged the moment come to declare himself King. 
Fortunately for Antiochos, Aehaos had to reckon with the 
hostility of Attabs. Every division in the Sekucid Empire 
was naturally favoured by Egypt. But between Achajos, 
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the opponent of AnHochos, and At tabs, the enemy of the 
Empire, the Court of Alexandria must have been puzzled 
w hich to choose. The sitiuition was further com plicated 
by a -war between Rhodes and Byzantion, over the tolls 
levied by the Byzantines on ships going through the straits. 
Ihniwias, the King of Bithynia^ supported Byzantion, The 
Rhodians, to please Aehscos. had obtained from Eg^-pt 
the relciLse of his father Andromaehos, who had been a 
prisoner since 225, but tlicy failed in their endeavours to 
reconcile Achc^s and Attalos. Achseos's ardour was baulked 
by his own troops* who mutinied In Lycaonia and refused 
to march against Antbehos. Achieos hud to give up any 
furtlier advance* and^ to keep his men quiet, lie led them into 
Pisidia* where he gave them their fill of booty. 

Aiitioehos was* therefore, able to attend to the war with 
Egypt. In the spring of 219, the army concentrated at 
Apamciu in Syria, and* on the advice of Apollophanes, its 
first act to take Selcueeia* whicli thus, after more than 
twenty years* was restored to tlic dynasty of its founder (219)* 

At Scleuccm* Antioeiios receive! a letter from Theodotos 
the iEtolian, The Court of j-Uexandria had not sufficiently 
recognized the senices of the mercenary captain, who even 
had reason for thinking that his life was threatened. Me 
now promised Antioch as to give him FtolemaiSp which lie 
hud just occupied* while his colleague Pansetolos surrcndeird 
Tyre. Once more, Antioeiios hastened up the valley of 
the MarsyaSp and, going through the pass of Bery^tos* in 
spite of the resistance of the enemy posts* he received the 
submission of the two cities. 

So the situation was serious for Egypt* where nothing 
Was ready. Ptolemy had gone to Memphis and was collecting 
all his available troops at Peliision. But Sosibios and 
Agnthoclcs could not hope to- embark on the campaign so 
soon, and they succeeded in keeping the enemy nmused 
by negotiations, soliciting the intervention of Rhodes, 
Byzantion, Cyzicos, and the /Etolians. T!ie embassies 
were received at Memphis. In the meantime, military 
preparations Tiverc being hastened forward in Alexandria. 
The recruiting and training of the troops had been entrusted 
to the most celebrated condc?t/iVn\ 

Antioehos allow'ed himself to lie caught by these devices j 
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he had just failed in the siege of Dora, andp nicking for a 
four months^ trucc^ he returned to Seleuceia for the winter, 
lie hoped to obtain Coelc-SjTia over tlie conferefice-table^ 
and, mOJWveT, lie was disturbed by the attitude of Acheeos, 
who can hardly have eonccalcd his relations with Egj"pt^ 
Negotiations were continued at Seleuceia. The Egyptians 
only wanted to gain time, and, to nmke agreement more 
difficult, they claimed that Aehseos should be indaded in the 
peace. 

In the spring of 218 conversations were broken o0, 
and the war began again p Ptolemy’s troops were con¬ 
centrated at Gaza, under NicolnoSp supported by the fleet 
of the admiral Perigenes* From Gam, Nicolaos Imd gone 
to occupy the pass of the Platanos, neat Porphyrioii (north 
of Sidonh Antiochos was advancing along the Pheenieian 
coast. By Marathos, Arados, Theuprosopon, and Botrys, 
he came to Bciy^tos, and from there to the Damuras, which 
falls into the sea near Porphyrion. Ills fleet, under Diognetes, 
followed the advance of the army* Nicolaos, defeated in 
the pasSp retiivd on Sidon, suffering heavy losses; there he 
was joined by the Egyptian fleet, which had retired with 
less diflleulty. Antiochos left the enemy in Sidon, which 
seemed too strong to take, but conquered almost all Cede- 
Syria, part of Phoenicia, and Northern Palestine. AJl this 
tinie^ Egypt had not brought out her whole forces, and the 
King's army, the great army prepared secretly in Alexandria^ 
had not yet acted. It was to take the field at Uie end of 
the spring of 217* 

It was now coneentmled at Pclusion, and consisted 
of 70,000 foot I 7,000 hot^, and 73 African elephants, the 
hunting of which had been organized in the Troglod>^e 
country and Eihiopint at any rate since the reign of Phila- 
dclphos. Egypt had not only called upon her ordinary 
forces—penuanent corps of the Guard reinforced by Libyan 
cavalry, and regular troops settled about the country in 
colonies^ who in this campaign were chiefly Thracians and 
Galatians, according to Polybius—but* by an innovation 
which was to hav'c important consequences, a ^rlaecdonian 
plialanx had been made up of Libyan and* above all, Egyptian 
subjects I largely rceruited from the mass of the natives 
outside the warrior class. Thb Egj-ptian phalanx of 20,(KH> 
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men was istimamnded bjr Sosibios^ They took the usual 
route, by Mount CasioDp the Barathraj and the waterless 
desert, and on the fifth day* the 17th June, they camped 
50 stades (five or six miles) from Raphia. 

AntiochoSj who had doubtless followed up his successes 
of the previous year in the spring, since he seems to have 
coRcentmted his troops at Gaza, advanced slowly from 
that city to with ten shades of the enemy. His army was 
less numerous than his opponent's ; ’while^ against the 73 
African elephants, defeated in advance, he could produce 
his 102 Indian elephants, he had only 02,000 foot soldiers 
and 0,000 cavalry. Ainang them we find the same elements 
as in his opponent's army* and in all Hclknlstio armies— 
heavy infantry of the phalanx armed in the Macedonian 
fashion, Greek mercenaries, and barbarians of all kinds— 
and liCi too* had fornicd a phalanx of 10,000 men recruited 
in his kingdom, by the side of his 20,000 Maecdonians or 
Greeks, Lastly, among his light troops were the famous 
Agrianians, as in the army of Alexander. But there was 
also a variety of corps raised among the Asiatics, perhaps 
wearing the arms of their nations, who remind one of the 
armies of the Achsmenids — 5,000 DahfCi Carmanians* 
and Ciiicians ; Persian boaTiien and slingcrs forming* with 
the Agrianianii, a body of 2,000 men j 5,000 Medes, CUsianSi 
Cadusions, and Carman ians ; 500 LydUin javelin-mcn ; 

and even 1,000 Arabs under their national chief Zabdibcl* 
and others. There seemft* therefore* to have been less 
unity in the SjTian army than in IHolemy's* but the spirit 
of men and leaders must have been raised by the victories 
of the previous campaigns. 

The battle took place on the 22nd June^ the 10th Pachon. 
As always, the front line was formed of the infantry of the 
phalangites in the centre and the light troops and cavalry 
on the tw^o wings. The two Kingi> were in cominand* 
Antioehos on his right and Ptolemy on his left* so that they 
were opposite each other, Tlic buttle began with a combat 
between the elephants, which were placed, as usual, on the 
right and left, in front of the line of battle. The Africoji 
elephants, being smaller, had never been able to resist the 
Indian, and this time, too, although they made a fine stand, 
they had to yield. As those on the Egyptian left fell back. 
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they threw the Cuardf stationed behind them, into disorder^ 
while the Greek mercenaries of the Sjiian army drove l>aek 
Ptolemy’s peltasts, Antiochos then charged at the head 
of his squadrons, routing the opposing cavalry* On the 
leftp thcreforcp the battle was lost for i^olemy. In vainp 
aided by Ills sLster. Queen Arsinoc, riding about with hair 
fl 3 dng, he tried to stop or bring buck the fugiliveii; he 
could only raJly a few fragnientSp and took refuge bejiind 
the phalanx. Luckily for him^ the xigh t w ing was commanded 
by an able leader, the TJiessalinn Eksliecmlcs* From the 
cloud of dust which rose on the left, Echccrates gathered 
what was Imppcning on that side^ and manceu>T*ed so as 
to avoid the same disaster. Phoxidas and bis Greek 
mercenarjcs joined the centro, which wos formed by the 
plialanx, and so they became the extreme left of the right 
wing. Tliey were ordered to resist the enemy's attack. 
Echeemtes drew his cavahy and the Cretan corps, which 
were behind the elephants, to the right, to allow the fleeing 
Ixiasts to go through the gap, and vigorously charged the 
enemy's eavalry^ outflanking and routing them. In the 
meantime, Phoxidas was Ijcaling back the Arabs and Modes 
who ^vere opposite him^ The two plialanxcs were thus 
isolatedt both being uncovered on the flanks. After a 
furious struggle^ the Syrian phalanx began to give ground* 
Antioch os might have recovered Ids advantage by returning 
against the £g>'ptian army as fast as he could, but in liis 
inexperience and ardour he went too far in piii^uit of those 
w^ho were fleeing before him- Ife had to retreat to Ga^^^ 
whence he sent a request for leave to bury his dead. lie 
left 10,000 foot soldiers, 300 horsemen, and six elephants 
on the Held of battle^ and 4,tK)0 prisoners in the enemy’s 
hands* Ptolemy had only lost 1^500 foot, ^00 cavalry, 
and 16 elephants* 

This victory w'as decisive- Ptolemy stayed three months 
in Phoenicia and Syria, rocemng the submission of the cities, 
which welcomed him joyfullyp for the Syrians had always 
preferred the rule of the Lagids to tliat of the Selcucids. 
It w^as in the course of tliis tour that he was received in 
Jerusalem. The Third Book of the Maccabees relates 
that he insisted on visiting the Temple, and, in spite of the 
protests of the Jews^ on going into the Holy of Holies- 
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But God chaistbcd hini^ ishiiking him as n leaf in the wind* 
io thiitj fulling to the ground and paralysed* he eould not 
speak a word . . , His friends and body-gna-ids took 
him away a^? qniekly as possible* fearing that he would 
Jcise his life and being strieken with great terror.” The 
Third Book of the Alaceabees is probably a pious romance^ 
composed in the reign of Caligulat and most critics doubt 
Its evidence m tills case. One mayi however^ hesitate to 
reject it. Pliilopator was a mystic* and there is nothing 
inconceivable cither in hb desire to enter the Holy of Holies 
or in the terror which seized him, in the midst of the 
excitement, prayers* and threats of the Jew^s, “ at the sight 
of the maleak of JeliovaJi, that is, of Jehovah Himself 
A decree of the Eg>''ptian priests, who met at Memphis to 
bestow divine honours on Phifopator and his sister, gives 
an account of the battle of Raphia and the Syrian campaign:p 
con firming that of Polybius* This document tells us that 
the King had to put down a rising, perhaps in Palestine, 
for it mentions a rebel chief, whose name seems to have been 
Eleazar*^ 

Antiochos had returned to Antioch* disheartened by his 
defeat and very uneasy about the activities of AcfueoSi 
w'ho was fortunately kept in check hy the hostility of Attalos. 
He hastened to negotiate with Ptolemy^ to whom lie had 
sent his nephew Antipatros and Tlieodotos Hemiolios* 
Ptolemy, impatient to return to his life of pleasure and 
mystical orgies, made little difheulty about granting a one 
yearns tmcc, and Soaibios went to Antioch to complete the 
negotiations. Egypt recovered CoeIe-S}Tia* Of the 
conquests of her former Kings, she lost only Seteueeia^ 
which naturally belonged to the master of Antioch* 
Egyptian diplomacy abondoiied Acheeos, who w-as not 
included in the peace. 

Such was the paradoxical ” battle of Raphia. Every¬ 
thing seemed to portend tlic defeat of Egypti and Egypt 
was saved* She kept her Empire almost intact, and yet 
Polybius makes no mistake in regarding PhDopator's reign 
as the beginning of her decline. While the loser of Haphia, 
by his energetic action, was to restore the power of the 

^ Perdrizet, in LXXXVHT. 1910, p. ^^5, 

’ CXCh The reaciiag Eleazar^^ li doubtful and (contested. 
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S«Icu€ids in Asia, Ptokmyp after a triumpha] reception 
in Egypt, would have to cope with the most terrible difficulties* 
Almost immediately after his ™toTy^ he was faced with 
an unexpected consequence of it; 

** In Emnin^ the Eg^-ptiaiia for the war iVntioebogp 

Ptolemy had token o step suited to the m«U of the moment p but 
utiToTtunate for the future* Ehited by the success of Raphia, the 
nativeA could no longer endure to obey, and proceeded to look for 
a man wlm could mt a leader, being oon\iiioed that they were 
capable of helping them5clve:i/’ * 

The reigns of Philopator and his successor Epiphanes 
were almost entirely taken up by civil witTi weakened 
by these internal disorders, Egypt was not long in losing 
Cffile-SjTia and her possessions on the /Egcan. 

Rnphia may be regarded as marking an epoch in the 
history of the Hellenistic monarchies. The three grrat 
powers* Macedonia, the Selcucids, and Eg^qitp were almost 
equally balanced. \Vlien, after the conquests of Antiochos, 
thb equilibrium wji^ broken* the appearance of the Roman 
power in the East would overturn everything. In 217 
the second Rmie War begaiip which kept Rome in the Western 
basin of the Mediterranean. But before the end of that 
war she would be in conflict with Macedonia. 


Ill 

R^TOHATIOX ,\ND FALL OF THE SELEUCIO EOTtRE 

If Antioehos abandoned Coelc-Syria to Ptolemy for 
the time being, it wsis because he had to remove a more 
serious menaccp Aehieos was now King, and master of 
Asia Minor, with which he would clearly not rest content. 
Eut he had a rival and enemy in the pemm of Attalos of 
Pergamon* In 218, when .Antioehos w'as leading his victorious 
armies into Ccele-Syrin, Pheenicia, and even Palestine, 
Achmos had thought it advantageousp in a dispute between 
the Pisidlitn cities of Pcdnelissos and Sclge, to take sides 
against Selgc* which he reduced. Attalos at once sci^d 
the occasion. Summoning a band of Gaub called ^Egosages 
from Thtaecp he recovered the cities of the Alrolian coast. 
Cyme, Phoeaca, and SmjTna surrendered to him voluntarily * 

* Polyb., v.lOT.3-1. 
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-Ega* and Temnos yielded to threats, and Teos and Colophon 
sent ambasiiadors, who renewed the old treaties with Attaloa. 
Then tlie King of Pergamon turned against the Mysians 
and attacked thebr settlements dotted about 

the mountainous region between the upper valley of tlie 
CaTcos and that of its tributary the >IysQs. He crossed the 
Lyco«s (?)» doubtless the river of Thyateim^ and reached 
the vaUcy of the Maecstos, taking the strongholds of Carsese 
and Didyma. An eclipse of the moon created panic among 
his Galatians^ who followed him as a tribe, with their women 
and children on waggons. Deeming it unsafe to keep them 
with hini j Attalos vrent and settled them on the Uellcspontt 
and then, having received embassies from LampsaeoSp 
Alexandria Troas* and IlioDi which had remained faithful 
to himt he returned to Pergamon (21S)- All throuEh 217 
Aeheeos made war on him witjiout success-' 

Such was the state of Asia Minor when Antiochos retumed 
from Eaphia. It was time for hin^ to intervene. The 
Court of Alexandria must have been secretly egging on 
Achw>s. Antiochos was obliged to ally himself with Attalos, 
Aehscos was soon defcatedt and shut up in Sardis- Sosibios 
tried to come to his hclp^ perhaps by supplying him with 
^tolian mercenaries^ Finally he sent the Cretan Bolis, 
a man who could be used for any pur pose, to effect AchffiO$*$ 
escape. But BolLs betrayed both Sosibios and Achoios^ 
delivering the latter to Antiochos^ who had him put to death 

i^tiochos bad thus recovered Asia Minor, doubtless 
not without agreeing to certain sacrifices to his ally Attalos. 
It is pTobablc that the latter kept the territories which 
he had bad before his war with Antiochos llicrax—that is, 
southwards to Colophon, and northw*nrds perhaps as far 
as the Hellespont, VVe may suppose that Antioehos also 
let him have Olympian ftlysia. 

Having thus restored order in the west of the Empirep 
Antiochos now iiad to make hb royal authority feft in the 
Eastern provinces W'hich liad fallen off. From 212 to 2M, 

1 Polvb., V.72-S, On the expedition of Altalof, see Radetp In 
T. Xy T V Ttt, pp, 1-18 ; Ifolh^UX, ibid., 1887, p- 400 J OCXLm, 

pp. 47-^ : CtJSLU, p. ; A. J. Heinaeli, la IWMJ. p, 334 n.l. 

■ Polyb.p V.107 ; viL.l5-ia i xviiL 15^23. 
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he made the "armed tour " which took him to the frontiers 
of India.^ Re marched in the footsteps of Alexander, 
and even of Darius. He came back from it with the surname 
of “ the Great ’’ ’ and iitinieiusc prestige. 

He hnd strengttictied his Idngrsliip tlie acimJratiDn whJdi hiifr 
daring^ And enduraace iiuqsLrtd. in liis mbjcctia. It was by thw 
expcdjticn that he showed lums^lf worthy of tlw lungihipj nut 
only to llie peoples of Aaia* but to those of Europe,* 

His first concern must have been to find a favourable 
moment to revive the Syrkin question, which had been 
decided a^iiiasthim thirteen years before. Philopator* after a 
troubfous reign, dlL-d in tfic following 3"ear^ leading an heir 
aged five. The early years of this royal child seem to have 
been difficult^* Agathoelcs and Agathoekia had, to the 
very end, dominated the late King, whose last years had 
been spent in debauchery. In agreement with old Sosibios, 
they are said to have concealed his death until they had had 
time to forge a will appointing them the guardians of the 
young prince. Tliey had also taken the precaution of 
removing Arsinoe, whom tfiey caused to l>e murdered secretly. 
Then they proceeded to proelaim the King. 

They built a dnia in the great perifityl^ of ihe Palace, amf 
convoked the bypiuipists, the perunnel of the royal household, 
and the oiheeTs of tlie Infantry' and eavalry'* When nil were 
A^mbled, Agatlioclys and Soalbio^, fdoaduig on tlic dais, admitted 
the death of tlie King and Queen, and otriered public inuiirnitig, 
according to the custom of the country. After this, they placed 
the crown on the boy'rt head and proclaimed him King, liicy then 
proceeded to read a forged wiU of the late f^iagp appointing 
Agnthoeles and Sosibioit Uic child's guaidJams. Next, they csthorted 
the odlccn to remain loyal aiul to gnard the Empin? of the Utllc 
Kingi After that, they brought out two nilver ums, one of which, 
they said, contained the bonta of the late King, anil the other, 
those of ArsLaoe. The first really contained the King's bones, 
but the seeoml was Oiled with spices p Then they went on with the 
nmerai immediately,* 

This piformuncc licccived nobody; the people saw 
that Aniinoe had been killed. Great excitement spread 
among the populace. " less an evidence of affection for the 
Queen than one of hatred for Agathocles.” The latter 

‘ Ocxnn, pp. 8 2 ff. 

> HbUcaux.inLXZXV, lOOS. pp, tioafr,; 17,0.76. 

■ Polyb., xi.aO.14-16. 

‘ Chief SQiircc : P<ilyb..xv.£5-37, * Polyb., *v,25.3-T. 
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caused the tr&ops to receive two months^ pay and to take 
the oath. 

It would be very surprising if the rivals of Egj^pt had 
not arranged between themselves to profit by the weakness 
of such an unpopular and corrupt govertrnient. They did 
st>> in a thoroughly cynical fashion. Between Antiochos 
and Philip V, King of Macedon* a pact was concluded whidi 
must Jiave disgusted contcm|>orarics as it does Polybius.^ 

Philip V of Maecdon dominated Greece. He was 
supported by the party of the rich, and he had alliances 
with the Boeotians in the Xortli and with the Aehceans 
in the Pdoponnese. But at the beginning of his reign 
he had been compelled, with his allies^ to conduct a war 
against his unconquerable enemies, the ^Etolians. These 
had alhed themselves with LycurgoSp King of Spart44 which 
had returned to democracy. Hostilities eunimenccd in 
219 with ^^tolian successes^ continued in 218 and 217 with 
successes for Phitipi and ended in 217 with the peace of 
Kaupactos- But hegemony over Greece was not the sole 
object of the jVntigonids. Macedonia was striving to 
establish her preponderance on the sca-coasts, east and west . 
So she was bound to come into conflict with Rome. Rome, 
becoming mistress of Italy^ had been concerned for her 
security nn the Adriatic aide since the beginning of the 
3rd centurj', and had occupied the sea^board. She also 
required free use of the sea. and had been gradually led to 
take action against the Illyrian pirates. She disposed of 
them in tw'o short wars- The first of these (229-228) had 
been terminated by a treaty which forbade Illyrum ships 
to sail south of Lissom and established a Roman protc^ctomt€ 
over the Greek cities of the Dalmatian coast (Epidamnos, 
Apollonia, Oricon), Corcynip iind certain barbarian peoplesp 
such os the Parthinians and Atintanes. The second war 
(219) was directed against Demetrios of Pharos, a former 
protdgi^ of Rome, now allied to Macedonia. The Romans 
took the small island of PJmros, and Ekmetrios fled to Philip 
(219). The conflict l>et%veen Rome and Macedonia [night 
have broken out earlier* had it not been for Carthage. Tlic 
year 219 was the date of the fall of Saguntpm in Spain and 
the Homan ultimatum which opened the second Punic \Far- 

i rolyb.p xv,2(t 
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The breach between Rome and Cartilage was, therefore, 
favourable to the designs of Philip, who^ pursuing hh policy 
in lUyria, even went to the length of attacking the Greek 
city of Apollon la. He was fnistrated by the intervention 
of the Roman fleet. Macedonia being almost without ships p h le 
efforts were paralysed by a squadron of M. Valerius L^vinus^ 
who duised in the Adriatic from 215 onwards. But in 
216 he became ttie ally of Hannibal. The Romans then had 
to pay more active attention to events in Greece^ and they 
took advantage of another war between Philip and the 
^tolian^ to ally themselves with the latter. In 206 Philip 
dietatecl peace to the defeated iEtolian$t and in 205 he signed 
a treaty with the Romans which was on the whole 
advantageous to himself {the peace of Phoenicc)^^ 

It was natuml that he should now look eastwards^ The 
moment was as favourable to his ambitions as to those of 
Antlochos. Not that the Court of Alexandria was blind to 
the danger. Agathoclcs had sent ambassadors to Philip^ 
to Antioehos^ and even to Rome.^ Scopas had been sent 
to raise mercenaries in Greece.® Scopas was an ^toUnn 
statesman, w^hop having been made Nomographos during 
the social troubles wliich agitated liis country after the peace 
of Phccniee, had proposed the abolition of debts and tried 
to foment a revolution. Failingt he had placed his military 
talents at the service of Egypt^^ where he hoped to be able 
to satisfy his greed/ Agatliocles, having taken these 
measures, had returned to hb life of pleasure, respecting 
nothing in his debauches, and giving the office of “Ptiend ” 
to hU vilest iMJon^companions. His unpopularity incTcasefl* 
Vi^hile a party formed round Tlepolemos^ who had perhaps 
been disgraced and set aside in Philopatorb lifetime^ but 
was now‘ once more Stratcgos of Pelusion and was determined 
to obtain the guardianship of the little King. He gathered 
his supporters a1>put him at banquets^ where talk grew 
more and more unrestrained and derisive about the wall- 
painter and the harp-girl and the hair-dressing woman 
and the hr&t who was so obliging when he ivas the Klng^4» 
cup-bearer in his young days 

^ lluUiTaux, CI^YIlt pp- 173 Hi * Paiyb.i xv.25.lB-l4i 

^ Ibid., 15. * Polyb., xiii.l^a ; CEOTU, p. ISO □. 

■ Pelvb., xy/25.^. 
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Agnthodes felt the danger rising round him. He tried 
to defend hiitiself, and accused TIepolemos of having an 
understanding with Antiochos. He caused unpopular persons 
who might be dangerous to be executed. Finally, he 
attempt^ to rouse the anger of the troops stationed at the 
Court against TIepolemos, by exciting their pity for the 
King. 

lie fltood up before the AlmeedonmO-i wjtJi tbe King and 
A^thocleinT and of all be acted os one pre^'cnted from speaking 
by copious and violent weeping, TIumi* afttr wiping liis eyes 
scveml tinles with his cloak, as if he had mastered his floods of 
tears, he held up the young King and said^ Take this child ! 
Hbi d>’ing Oithcr placed him in the arm a of this woman (pointing 
to hia sister) and entrusted him^ ^^lacedonlana, to your loyally . . 
TIepolemos, in the eyes of afl who can sec, lias already Spired far 
atiovc his positioDf and now he has dctcrTnincd on the very hour 
and momcot when be will take the crown.” ^ 

Then Agathocks produced one of ht^ mformcni, who ^aid 
Itmt he had s-ocn wltli his own eyes the preparations for the 
coronation of TIepolemos. The whole seeue was eoiisidcrod 
Hdiculous* and Agathocles withdrew ojuong hissed i he 
was equally unsuccessful with the other troops» In the 
meantime^ from the provincLnl garrisons, the soldiers were 
j^ouring into Alexandria, rousing relations and friends 
to act. TIepolemos seems £o have marched on the capita!, 
and already commanded its food supplies. Agathoclcs 
chose this mon^ent to arrest Dartae^ TJepokmos's mother- 
in-Iaw, who, to the great indignation of the crowd * 
dragged to the prison through the streets of Alexandria, 
without even being allowed time to put on her veil* The 
fennent increased, expressing itself, as iisual^ in insulting 
remarks written on the walls at night, wlule hostile gatherings 
were seen everywhere in tlic day-time, Agathocles was 
frantic ; he thought of taking llighti hut. since he Jiad made 
no preparation, he set himself to making out lists of pre¬ 
scriptions and planning executions and tortures. 

He was engHged in these projects, when Aterragcnca, a bodysunnj, 
was accused of reveuling eveTythfng to HepolEUtios, with he 

liml made common cause out of friendihip for the go\*emor 

nf The 3:nf|uiry wits cjitrusted to Nico9tmti>3, the cblef 

of the SecTetariat, nod, since MurmifcntJt protested his tonoccncc, 
he was stripped for torture. The ejtccuUoncra were already 
preparing their jnslruinctitM of torture, and the ficouigcrs liad laken 

* ibid., ao.i-s. 
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oB thfiir doaksp when a servant mn in* wbispenefd 6 ph« words m 
tile ear of Nlcostratos^ iHld hiirriedJy tiillmlrtw, KicostratM at 
once followed him* without Baying fl word, but slnt^pbig bla thi^h 
repeatedly** 

In the general confusian crcftted by the departure of 
Nicostrtitoa, Mocragencs escaped, stark naked^ and took 
refuge in the tents of the Maecdomans^ who had. their camp 
in the Palace. He found them at their momirg meal ; 
he told tliem of Iib adventure and implored them to help 
him and to save the King and their ow-r lives from the 
fury of Agathoclcs* This incident let loose the rcvolutbn* 
The smouldering hre suddenly burst out. In less than 
four bours^ the whole population, civil and militaiy, liad 
risen in revolt. The wild canduct of CEnanthe, Agathocles' 
mother, drove the women of the Court into the movement, 
while her son, undecided what to do, had retunicd to hti 
debauches. 

CEnofithi; went to the ThesinopboTeionp the IcinpJc being ope* 
ftyi i»rfie yeorly festival. Slie flrst made fmnlic BuppUcations to the 
Goddesses, and then sat quietly by the altar* Most of Uic women* 
noting her distress and despair witJi pleasurep said Dothiiig; but 
the kinswomca of Polyerutes and some other noble Indicis^ not yei 
knowing their situatioTlt went up aad eonsoled her. But CUimnthe 
$1iouted at the top of her voice, ** Do not come near me I Beasts t 
1 know you—you wiah. cs ill, and you pray the GoddesiSKL to do their 
worst to us 1 But I am sure, with the will of the Gods, that you will 
eat voaf own childreD ! ” Then nlie ordered her women to drive 
lliefn A way, and to strike them with their rwls if they refused to go. 
The ladled Beiztd the e?(cuse and ah withdrew, raising their hoitda 
to the gods and praying them to visit OSnanthc with the horron 
which she had called down upon others- . - . 

When night fclh the wiiole town was full of din and Lights and 
running about. Some crowded ydling Into the Stadium,men shouted 
encDurngcment at each other, some scurried about and dtsappeimd 
Into houses imd places not likely to he suspected. The opien sp&eea 
ronnd ttie Palace, the Stadium, the main Rtreetp and the porriro 
of the Theatre of Dionysos w^cre already parked with all sorts and 
conditions of men. ^\'hcn Ap^athoeles learned what was tuippcfiing, 
he roused hlinoelf, drunk as he wast having just come from a earonse, 
and, taking his kinsmen with him, went to the Kin^^ ^Vddreading 
a few piteous words to iiim, he irsok his hand and went up to tlw 
passage between tlie Marauder and the PolccBtra, which led to thr 
entrance of the Theatre, Then he barricaded tJic first two doors and 
went iciBide the third, with two or three bodyguards^ the King* 
and his own femJly. Ihe doors were open grills, with double liolts* 
Meanwhile, the mnb was gathering from aU over the city* fio tliat 
not only tlie ground-level but rooh and terraoes were nvcrnowinif 
willi people, and there wna a roixcfJ nproar and yeUlJig of men. 
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women, and children j fijr in Alexondiia, as in Corthacc, children 
join m these ritjts as much os ^wii'up penona. 

men day broke, aniid the mdistlnguishabie hubbub shouts tor 
the Kia^j made themselves beard. At Ilntt the MaccdonkLim tose 
Md seized the Gate of Audience of the Pnliice, hut soon after, when 
learned where the King wai, they went loiind, broke in the 
first di»r of tile passage, imd, going up to tlic second, clwnoirred 
loudly for the boy. The (Mrty of Aguthoclea begged the bodygua^s 
to spe^ to tbc Afttcedonijins for them, urwisrtakitij^ to give op the 
gmrdliinKhJp of the King and iiJI poirera and honaur^, if they 
be granted their baire lives and enough to miistain them. 
Aiih-tointnefi alone^ who afterwords bceame mini^^ter ood had utorted 
HJ9 a Jiatiger-OD of Agathoele^^ undertook the service^ » . . He went 
out Lhroi^li a wieket^gate and, nt the risk of his life, spoke with the 
Macedonians. . , They sent him bock, teUing him to bring Uw 

King With him or not ta eome at iili. Then they broke in the 
s^Kd door, ojid t?ame up to the third. FVotn th^ir aellons and 
tnerr reply Ute people with Agatfiocles saw how vioJent thev were 
TOd begged for thdr raeie lives with all the strei^rth of their voice! 
stretobing tbdr liands out thnugb the grill, while Agathoeleiu 
pul her bim^ thmugli as wcli, saying thut with these she had 
suekwl the King, ^^'nen they found that their lamentations over 
Ihtir fate^were of no uvail. they at hut sent tbc boy out with the 
bodyguards. Taking the King, the Sitiicedoniaiis quickly put 
on a horse luicl led him to the Stadium. Aa soon as he appeared, 
there was great ebeering and clapping, and the Macedonians stopped 
““ down, and placed him in the Royrol Box. 

(Tlic people hod their King, but they hod not got the people 
whom Uiey regarded as the culprits. Tlic shouting continued, 
M Uie hours went by.) Tlien Sosibios, tht wn of SoiiibiCK, one of tbc 
Bodyguard, who was ehielly devoted to the King's person and to 
public affairs, seemg Uml there was iw turning the crowd from 
tbeir fury and that ihc little boy was unhappy amoc^ tbc unfamiliiir 
facca and in all the tumult^ a5jked him if he waujil gi^-e up to the 
l^pu^ce those who had done any ui|my to himself or his mother. 
The boy nodding bbi head, Sodiibios told Rome of the Bodyguard 
td moke the King'd decuion knoi^n. and carried liim off to the people 
Toyal boiisehold, wbu were in hia own hnuse, near ot hand, 
the Krrjr^a consent wa^ mode known, the whole place burst 
into applauBc and ebeertng^ 

(SoMiem were ^eut to look for Agathoclea and Agothocleia. 
who Beparated and taken refuge fn their reiq>«rlive homej:.) 
Tpe bloodshed and murdera started thus. A #er\-ant and ioadv 
of ^llioelca, narned Philou, come into the fUlodium, dttiak. 

F be said that if .-Igathordes came out they 
would be tioiTj' for it. Those who heard abttaed bini, jostled hko, 
toire off his dook, ^rtabbed him with fipeors, and dragpi-d hini, wtUl 
breathing, on to Uie tmek. Slmrlly aflerwardsi Ai^thoelus wna 
irought on So ehninA. Hordiy had he entered^ ■when Booie men 
iM up and fobbed hinj, a fr^odly rather than a hostile act. for 
they him from the fate whieh he deserved. Then Ninon was 

Ej^Tought out, and then Agathodeid, stripped naked■ wiUi her sisters 
and riica all their kinsfolk. l.*ajd of fiUp tEnsnlhc, dragged from tb^ 
Theamophoreion, was brought into the Stadium p sitting naked on 


0 
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n. IwTse. Thev were given to the mob, who bit them, stabbed ttiem, 
juid gouged out their eyes. \Vhenewr one fell, the body was rent 
limb fKnu ILmb, until all were tom U) pieces. ViTico the Egypliatia 
arc angry they nre horribly cruel. At the same tinie, soine girls 
who h 4 Ml bccD brought up in .Afsinoe'a household, learning that 
l>hLlajnjnou, wlio had directed the Queeti's murder, hod urriitd 
from Cyrene two days Iwiore, ntshed to his house and, Ibreing the 
doors, 'killed Philaminon with sticks and stones, strangled tils 
stripling son, and, dragging his wife tiahed into the street, slew her.® 

In the meantime, Philip was busy.* He liad faLlcn 
on Thrace and, without declaring war, although he was 
ofiiciaJly the ally of the .^tolian League, he took Lysimacheia, 
Scstos, Perinthos, and Chalccdon, which were held by 
jEtolian leaders, while his brother-in-law, Pmsias, helped 
him to take Cios oJi the Asiatic side of the Fropontia. He 
seized Thasos in 202, and in the foUowing year he occupied 
Samos and laid siege to Chios. 

But these eonquests alarmed and united Attains and the 
Rhodians, whose land in Caria had been ravaged by a 
wndotliere of the King* Off Chios, the combined fleets 
of Pergamon and Rhodes defeated Philip in a great battle, 
but their own losses were very great ; Attains lost his To>'al 
ship, and only just escaped with his life. Soon afterwards, 
Philip defeated the Rliodians near the island of Lade. 
Thence, instead of making for Alexandria, he threw himself 
on Asia Minor, where he took Miletos and Myus, and invaded 
the kingdom of Pergamon, the Rhodian Perea, and 
Caria {201). 

Meanwhile Antiochos had entered Code-SjTta * and w'as 
besieging Gaza. It now fell on Tlcpolemos, who had become 
Regent, to defend Egypt. Rut Tlepolcmos hardly fulfilled 
the hopes which had been placed in him. He had miliinty 
talent, but he had little mind for business, and spent the 
greater parts of his days in playing at ball, fencing, and 
feasting. He was absurdly prodigal of tlie treasures of the 

1 PaIyb.,xv.2B.a-n!t.ia. 

* KdIIcoUX, In LXXXVIU, lfl20. pp. 237 ff,; ISKI, pp. 181 It. Some 
hMoriaii-<< le.g., CLXl, i, p. pitiee tlie piracies of the AvtnUan 
Diemuehos, a of Philip in the Cyclades, at tliis time (Polyb., 

xvlii.S-tJJ; Diod., xxriii.t), but ilDllmuK has sliown tliat tiicy were 
in 205, wlwii tbc Rbodlana were lighting the Cretan pirates secretly 
baclcml by I’bibp {I.XXXni, 1020, pp. 228-^7j. 

» HollcJUiic, to LXXXVII, IBflO, pp. 20 ff. _ 

' Holleuux. in LVH, IWMt. pp. 267 II.; LXXXYU, 1817, pp. 88 ff. 
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State, and lavished gifts on ** ambassadors from Greece, 
theatrical performers, and officers and soldiers of the Court 
- , . So he made himself friends who were very ready 
to give him the praise which delighted his vanity, and all 
through the city there were toasts in his honour at banquets, 
laudatory inscriptions, and songs about him at concerts 
Gradually an opposition party had formed at Court round 
the younger Sosibios, the Keeper of the Royal Seal, who 
discharged his office very ably. Tlepolemos dismissed him 
from hb post,* but in the end he was beaten by the coalition 
of his opponents. He was replaced by the Acamanian 
Body-guard Aristomenes, while Scopas was given command 
of the orniy.* This revolution must have taken place 
about the tune when Gaza fell, after a long resistance, and 
in 200 Scopas was able to lead a counter-offensive against 
Syria, which he recovered to the north of the Jordan. But 
in the summer of the aamc year Antiochos defeated him 
bi^ly at the Pane ion,* and compelled him to flee to Sidon 
with the remnants of his army. 

The Seleueid was in Phecnicia, when he received an 
embassy from Rome, At the beginning of the year 200, 
Rome, victorious in the Punic War, was beginning to feel 
serious concern about the East. The alliance between 
Antiochos and Philip V had seemed full of danger for the 
Republic. But, to defeat them, it was necessary to divide 
them; and Rome had decided first to attack Philip, the 
old ally of Hannibal, who seemed to present the more 
imminent menace. Against him, she constituted herself 
the champion of Hellenic liberties. Since his hard campaign 
in Asia, Philip had returned to Europe. He had made an 
enemy of Attains, and now he liad qiiarrcLled with the 
.£toUans and Athenians. But he did not rclitiquish lus 
projects of inquests on the Hellespont at the expense 
of the Egyptiiui possessions. His enemies. Attalos, Rhodes, 
EgJ'pl^* Athens, appealed to the Romans. The Senate 
had therefore sent C. Claudius Xero, M. ^Emihus Lepidus, 
and C. Sempronius Tuditnnus, with the ostensible mission 
of reconciling Antiochos and Ptolemy, hut with the real 
object of checking Philip and watclung the East. Before 


‘ Polyb., 5Cvi.2l-2. 1 rolyl>„ ; 

* Holleaax, tn LVD. foe. eit. 
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Abydo^. Mhich lie had just taken after a terrible siege. 
Philip Tcceivcd the Ron^ii ultimatum from M. *®ntUiiis 
(September, 200). So began the second Macedonian War^ 
which was to end with the Roman victory" of Cynosccphal® 
{107). lii Phoenicia, the ambassadors cannot have been 
veiy cnergctie in their attempt to reconcile the Lagid and 
Scleueid* It was too mueh in the mten^ of Rome that 
Antiochos should liave his hands full elsewhere duLring her 
struggle with Philip* and as long as that lasted the Seleucid 
King might continue with the subjugation of Syria. Scopas 
was besieged in Sidon and obliged to surrender (200^109)^ 
and Antiochos completed the conquest of Southern Syria 
by the capture of Butaniea, Abila^ Gadam, and Jerusalem. 
Thereby the country was taken from the <lominion of the 
Ptolemies for ever* and Egypt would soon lose almost all 
her overseas Empire. Antiochos tmtumlly thought of 
re\dvmg the claims of his house in Asia Minor and Europe. 
But he was to find the Romans in the way* 

He was in Cilieia, where he had snatched Mallos, 
Zephyrion* Soli, Aphrodisias, and Sclinus from the Lagid 
Empire, and was besieging Coracesion. when a Rhodian 
embassy appeared i talking about the Roman menace and 
claiming the “ liberty of the Greeks ” (107). At the same 
time news was brought of the victorj' of Fianiiinnus at 
Cynoscephalse. The intervention and the news bctw'cen 
them probably saved Mjmdos, Halicamassos, and Samo$. 
which retained tlieir liberty, hut Antiochos still pursued 
his projccti! in Lyeiai where he added Limy rap Patara, and 
Xantho$ to his Empire. Epliesos, which had belonged 
to the Lagid since 247* passed over to the Seleucidp who 
from there sent troops to Smyrna and to Alexandria Troas 
and Lampsacos beyond But these last two cities resisted. 
Lanipsneos even seems to have sent ambassfidors to Rome.* 
Meanwhile, Antiochos reached Abydos, and tlicn Madytos, 
and took possession of Lj-simacheia. That city had been 
destroyed by the Thracians* and Antiochos ordered tlmt it 
should be rebuilt. This measure w as humiliating for Philip V, 
who was already indignant at being deserted by his ally 
of 203 in his w^ar with Rome* and now* saw Antiochos, like 
his ancestor Scleucos I* laying claim to the inheritance of 
* HoUcaii:i^, T.irmrTTT, mm, pp. Ilf. 
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Lysim;i<rho$^ Could Philip forget that that inheritance hod 
included the kingship of Maced on ? 

So, even in the Kast^ Antiochos wtis making enemies. 
He was presently to encounter the unsunnountablc obstacle* 
His agents^ Hegesianas tind Lystas, who had carried to the 
Senate his reply to the Roman embassy of 200^ had also 
represented him at the Congress of the Isthmus,* under the 
presidency of Flnmininus, at wkieli the famous proclamation 
of the liberty of the Greeks was issued in 196* They wci^ 
able to warn their master that he would not be allowed to 
tamper with the independence of the Greek cities of Asia* 
and presently there came to Lysimachcia L. Cornelius 
{Lcntuliis accompanied by several Senators* members 
of the Commission of Ten whOf with T* Quinetius Flam i ni nus, 
were engaged in settling Hellenic aOaim* The wishes of 
Home were quite clearly expressed. In Asia, a$ in Europe, 
the liberty of the Greeks must be respected* Antiochos 
must restore cver>i;hjng that he had taken from Pliilip V, 
who had been defeated by Roman arms, and from Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, who was the w'ard of the Homan people. The 
stormy discussions which en^ed were intermpted by ^ 
false report of the death of KpiphanesA Antiochos thought 
that there was still sonietliing to take from Egypt, thanks 
to the troubics which would inevitably attend the succession^ 
and set all sail for Alexandria. But at Patam in Lycia 
he learned that Ptolcrny was. alive. Off Pamphylia, a 
mutiny of hb crews and a storm which destroyed part of 
his fleet at the mouths of the Saros might make him foresee 
a change in his fortunes. 

War Ml til Home was now certain. Ftaminintis had sent 
Antiochos^s ambassadors to the Senate j they may not have 
reached Rome before hostilities commcnecd* In Greece* 
nJI the enemies of Rome, the ^tolians and Nabis, the tyrant 
of Sparta, appealed to Antiochos and compromised him 
as deeply as tiiey could. Thoas^ the Stmtegos of the ^tolion 
League, had come to Asia, Antiochos, who had doubtless 
long made up his mind not to humble his pride at the threats 
of the Republic* sought to make the succession sure by 

^ Ibid.t loia, pp, 1 n. 

■ For the c0ii.u>inicy of Scopos at ,4fr!candriii an d lila cxecntkiD 
by ^Vrhtoiiirncs, see ibid^, p, 9+ 
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m^krrj'inig his $oii Antiochos to his daughtei* I^odieet and 
to secure allianci-s by the union of anoth<?r daughter, 
Cleopatra, with Ptolemy Epiphunes and of a third, Antio&his, 
with Ariamthes I\^ But Eumeues* who succeeded Attains 
its 1®5, refused the princess who was offered to liim, a sign 
that war was coming. In the same ycar^ 195, Hannibal 
came to Ephesos. In the following years jlntiochos was 
still on the Hellespont, but our sources tell us little of his 
acti\dtics. In 193-192+ the oonferenee of Ephesos and 
Apnmeia letl to the outbreak of the conflict* It ended in 
ISS with the treaty of Apamcia, which set the seal on the 
defeat of Antiochos. 

Tlie second Macedonian War and the battle of 
Cynoscephalac {197), whieh marked the decisive iotervcntioii 
of Rome in the East, the battle of the Pancion (200) and the 
conquest of Asia Minor by Antioehes, w'hlch destroyed the 
Lagid Empire, and the battle of Magnesia and the treaty 
of Apameia (1S8)» which, setting the seal on the fall of the 
Seleucid, drove him out of Asia Minor, where tlie powder of 
the Attalids now rose under Roman protection—these may 
be regarded qs the great events which, at the beginning of 
the 2nd century, bid down the foundations of a new' period 
of history* By this time the Macedonian conquest had 
long been completed; the Gncco-Oricntal states to which 
it gave birtls, after succcediDg, one after another, in seizing 
the empire of the Mediterranean* were now weakened by 
the w'ars w'hieh they had waged with ono another^ and wTre 
maintained in a kind of equilibrium by fear of the power of 
Rome, The expansive force of Hellenism was arrested. 
Greece had emptied herself of her men in favour of the East, 
and liad e?chaustcd herself in revolutions and internal 
strife no less than in her resistance to the monarchy of the 
Antigonids. In the East, little by little^ by a reactionary 
movement which we saw eommeueing on the very morrow 
of Alexander's deaths the nations w'hich were subdued for 
a moment tore away from HeUcnlsm the vast regions of 
the interior of Asia, carrying aw*ay or absorbing the ephemeral 
foreign dynasties whieh had ruled them for a time, until 
at last the Euptirates became the extreme limit of Hellenism 
on that Side. In the West, the states whose historj' we have 
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traced for a centur)" were one by one absorbed in the Eniplre 
of Rome, 

The odvanec of the Roman dommion in the Eastern 
Mediterranean has been admirably described by ftl. Homo 
in another volume in this series. Other volumes will relate 
the ebb and the influence of Greek civilization in the Far 
East. It was to leave inspirations rather than vestas. 
But in all that part of Alexander's Empire which was annexed 
to the Empire of the Casnrs Hellenism lived on under the 
protection of the Strength of Rome. For there Hellenism 
was deeply rooted ; this Eastern portion of the Roman 
Empire comprised both the country of its origin and its 
most sohd conquests* Thanks to the support of the Kings^ 
and thanks to institutions which, at the epoch to which we 
have now come, were already fully developed, it had 
established itself in its new domains^ and had penetrated, 
to a varj'ing depth, the ancient ci\ilizations of the East^ 
How, and to what extent* it had done this, is what remains 
to be told in the fourth part of tins studj% at least so far a» our 
too scanty sources permit. 






PART FOUR 


THE HELLEXIZATION OF THE EAST. THE 
ORGANIZATION OF HELLENISM IN THE 
GILECO^RIENTAL KINGDOMS 

CHAPTER I 

EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE 


1 

THE EVIDENCE QF THE P.\PYKl * 

Tee ongmal of the people 4Jid country of Egypt 

had already struck the Gi^eks^ as it strikes ourselves. To 
quote only one instaricc, the second book of Herod otos h 
full of wonder and admiration. Sometioies he takes delight 
in noting, not without a touch of humoup, the contrasts 
reigning between the manners of the Egyptians and those 
of other people^^ and in such ehapters of the old writer 
Montaigne has not failed to dip, in order to show the strange 
diversity of human customs. s Nor docs a wider and deeper 
knowledge of Egyptian history belie the notion that that 
people held a place in the Eastern world which was most 
importanti but somewhat singular^ It-s civilization was^ 
if not the most ancient, one of the most ancient. It was 
incontestably one of the most beautiful- It radiated far 
outside the valley of the Nile^ for its influence is found as 
far as Etniria. In any ca-^, it often inspired the nearer 
peoples of Asia and the Eastern ba^in of the Mediterranean. 
But it must be said that it never had such complete sway 
over other peoples as over the Egyptians themselves. It 

1 djuuc and <^L3^X1 arc the piincipal liaadboqkQ. Chief bibLh>- 
t S, dt Ri™, in LSXXVnp lotll, ISOSS. iwa, IBOiJ. TOM, 
WM, Ctc> Vicreck, in iffirii'cma Jahrc&berkht^ cii, exxsd. 

H. 1. Bcih So LXH^ laiSf iJiSU (nnd yearly afterwardsK 

> Hdt.p n.as-6. 

^33 
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was Lmitatcdr but not adopted. On the wholcp it rermiiiied 
confini;^d to the valley of the Nile, 

Herein it was very different from the Asiatic civilixations 
which we find, if not at their furthciit origin^ at least at their 
first appearance in the valleys of the Tigris and Eupimites, 
as in the land of Elam. The Sumerian civilissation^ whicli 
wm known earliest, seems to have spread over all the peoples 
of Hither Asia; if wc go back far enough, this was the 
civilisation which, through Elam and Babylon, came down 
to the Assyrians and even to the Persians. But Eg>^ptian 
civillzatloiit even if we suppose, with certain scholaiSp that 
itj too, originally came from Asia to the Nile valley, was so 
soon transformed and developed that it seems quite unlike 
the civilisations of Asia. 

3!orcover^ Egy^pt never defmitely linked her destinies 
wdth those of Asia. ’When she was attached to an Asiatic 
empire, as \indcr the Hyksos and the AssjTian Empire, 
it was for a fairly short tm^e, and these foreign dominations 
did not tnake any permanent impression on the bad of 
In the centuries immediately preceding the period 
which coneem?i us, when the whole Orient W'os comprised 
in the Empire founded by Cyrus, Egypt belonged to it for 
little more than a hundred years. It was conquered hy 
Cambyses in 525, lil>erated itvelf about ilO* and did not 
fall under the yoke again until the end of the 4th eentur>% 
The Peisian domination left no profound traces^ It was 
the westernmost Satmpy of the Empire. It eould easily 
become detached. IVhen Aloxxindcr ascended the throne 
of the Great KingS;, he never thought of making Alexandria 
his capital. It seems, therefore, that if one looks among 
the sovereigns of the Hellenized East for his true successors, 
one should not point to the Ptolemies, but, much rather, 
to those to whose portion the Asiatic continent fell. The 
Ptolemies were not situated as the others were to found a 
dominion covering the w'holc East. 

Why, then^ in studying the HellenizatioTt of the Eastt 
do wc commence with Egypt and the Lagid monarehy ? 
Because the historian depends on his $oiitec^„ and Egypt 
U the country which has preser^'cd the niost evidence^ and 
the most precLsCj almut its past. Regarding Hellenic 
expansion in Asia, wc have indications rather than 
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testimonies. It is tnie thiit there is a fair number of 
□lonuments revealing the presence or influenee of Greek 
art as far as India, and the colm tell us of IlcUcnic dynasties 
in Eaetriajia mid the valley of the Indus j so ive perceive 
some of the results of Hellenizatioiit but there is nothing 
to enlighten tis on the organization of that conquering 
HeUenism, aiul on its methods uf conquest. Only a few 
Greek cities, generally on the edge of the Mediterranean^ 
in Syria, and, still more, in Asia Slinor, have left us a fair 
number of jnseriptions. Hoyal letters to cities, decrees of 
the cities themselves, dedications to gods, to sovereigns who 
are also gods, and to the great men of the day, soinetimcSj 
too, treaties, contracts, and judgments—these texts, engraved 
on stone, are >vhat remains to us of tlie official areeords of 
antiquity, and we have seen aVK>vc that they sometimes 
partly make up for the irreparable loss of the historical 
works; but almost all their information is about the cities, 
and we have nothing, or nest to nothing, about the vast 
territories which lay outside the Greek cities, and even 
for the cities these archives in stone are not so varied or 
so rich as they might be. 

The fact is, that almost tlic only documents engraved were 
those of which n permanEnt record was wanted ; no doubt 
these were often the most important documents, but more 
often they were those whicli seemed such* and it is not always 
these which we should most like to liaVC^ Ordinarily, 
a lighter and more perishable material was used—parchment 
or paper. Reeent finds—Greek deeds on parchment, of 
the 1st century of our era* from AssjTia, which was then 
under Farthia,^ and fragments of a law,* contract^ or account 
of the Hellenistic period * found at Dura on the Euphrates *— 
justify great hopes, and the systenmtie exploration of Ass™a 
has Imrdly begun. Eut at present Egypt is the only country 
w hich, thanks to Its diy* climate and its clear sky, the ^&{a 
ivhich the ancients so extolled, has preserved on papyrus 
(the paper made of the fibrous pith of Cjfperv^ pap^acea) 
long portions of its writings of oil kinds. So Egj’pt is the 

* H. ivilno^. in tpXSJt. 1015. pp. 22 ff, 

* EIaiL>iuM)Li|l|irr, m XCll, 10211, pp. 5t5 It. 

■ F. CiimenU in LXXXVI. 1024. pp. 40, 07-111. ami Momimtnt Pi0i, 
192!k P- 
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only country of HcDenistic antiquity of whose inside life we 
have a glimpse. It is, therefore^ in Egypt atone that we 
obtain a deSnite idea of the principles of the govemmeut, 
and of the rules by which Hellenism was organ i^ced so as to 
impregnate the countrJ^ Here, at least, the problem 
presents itself most clearly, ami, since things were not 
essentially diSerent in the other Hellenistic TrLonarehies^ 
suggests the questions which our researches should 
be able to answer in alL That answer must too often be 
left in suspense, and it ivould be rash to apply lUl that we 
learn about Egypt to the other Greek states of the East; 
but at least it b sometimes possible to determine what 
elements in Ptolemaic Egjqjt are too special to be ascribed 
to other countries. 

There are, therefore, advantages in commencing the study 
of the Hellenization of the East with Egypt. This b not, 
however^ the order followed by the earlier historians of 
Hellenbm, and, w^hLle giving a place to the evidence of the 
papyri, they did not give it the high place which it deserves, 
For^ from 1778, the date of the discovery of the famous 
Charta Borgiana,^ the first papyrus yielded to us by the soil 
of Egypt, down to the last quarter of the l&th century, 
the tenets, vrhich were usually picked up by ignor^int fellahs, 
only threw Hght on particular points^ and hardly made a 
general view possible^ Those earlier than the Cbrisrian 
era all Ijclongcd to the 2nd century b.c. * there were none 
of the 3rd century, and a very few of the 1st, which is still 
very little known. 

Find, there was the series from the Scrape ion at Memphb, 
the great sanctuary' adjoining the burial-place df the Apb 
Bulls, which Mariette afterwards diseaveted (1S50).* The 
great biaek bull with the white mark on hb forehead, 
who was honoured in his life as a divine manifestation, was 
wotsliipped after his death* w'hen, in accordance with the 
destiny common to gods and men^ he was identified with 
Osiris. He was laid* with hb forerunners* in a huge under¬ 
ground place* at which worship was naturally paid to Use 
Koui of tlie dead Apbes (Osor-Api)* a kind of collective soul, 

* NicolA4 Sebow, Charta pajtyrarea GrorM setipia Masci Bargiani, 
Ronoc* 1708. The ddcutnent is now at Naples. 
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noift* mc?rged in the divine ess^^nce of the Lord of the Under¬ 
world. The Greeks udoptcd this cnJt and Helleniaed it, 
gi’idng the dead Apis the form of a PLuto^ i/rho took the name 
of Sempist and the Serapcion of Memphis eontained a whole 
motley world of priests* pilgrims, ond worshippctis^ some 
Eg>T>tian, some Greeks !^eh nation worshipped its own 
special idol* but without losing the sentiment tluit the idols 
were shnply two different forms of the same god*^ This is 
what wc learnt with miiny other details* from the discovery 
of the papers of the Macedonian Ptolemy, son of Glnucias, 
who* after dom^tic misfortunes, at the beginning of the reign 
cf Ptolemy VI Philometor, had dedicated himself to the god 
in the temple at Memphis. Here, then* we have light on a 
comer, certainly very intcresling* but only a comer, of Greek 
Egypt. These documents are, however, rich in infomiation 
of every kind, going beyond the confines of the sanctuary 
in which Ptolemyp son of Glaueias, was shut up. Government 
ofTicials, and the King himselfK appear in these fragtnents of 
records, and* by a happy chiinee. they have furnished us 
with important texts which give a glimpse of some of the 
principles which ruled finaneial administration. 

At the time of the PtolemieSp Memphis was certainly 
the most important of the native capitals. Thebes liad declined 
greatly since the Fall of the Harness ids* But Thebes has 
contributed its shore of papyri. These, too, date from the 
2iid century* and almost ail deal with the associations of a 
religious, but not priestly, character, which were occupied 
with the service of the dead in the immense nceropoles— 
the Paras^hi^t^i who cut open the side of the corpse with a 
flinty the TaricA^uZaLor enibalmcrs, the CAoacfty^ai who poured 
libations on the tomb. Here, again, we are on purely Egyptian 
ground, which seems to interest the historian of Ilelienism 
only indirectly* But the many contracts which appear 
among these papyri, sometimes Greek, sometimes Egyptian^ 
reveal the simuIgneous existence of tw^o codes of law, and 
certain influences of one on the other. Lastly, since the 
Choachytai had a law -suit with a Greek cavalry officer named 
Hermios, which lasted many j.'^cars, we obtain some notion of 
the orgatiizidion of justice.* 

* XXIV, f>. IS* 

* AJI these tests from Tlicb« and McraphiTS iuive been or will be 
repub1ish(>d in XJOT* 
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For bQ that, these papjTi from Thebes and Aretnphts, 
being, moreover, scattered about various European colleetions 
aud. only published slowly and incompletely,^ were not 
suilicient to win for the records of Grech Egypt a position 
of importance. When, about ISfT, the Fay urn, the ancient 
Arsinolte Nome, begun to give up its riches, the documents 
found almost nil dated from Imperial times. Thereby the 
attention of a wider public, the Roman historians, was 
attracted to papyrology, but the knowledge of Lagid Egypt 
was not advanced. 

Everything changed in 1890. The excavations of Flinders 
Petrie at Gutob,* at tlie entrance to the Fajiim, inaugurated 
a new and fruitful period, filled almost entirely by the 
astonishing campaigns of Grenfell and Hunt in the Faynm 
and Central Egypt.* Their example has been followed 
by the arehffologists of other nations.^ A multitude of 
sites has been, or is still being, explored i and, since interest 
grows in proportion to the richness of the finds, it maybe hoped 
that every day the resources of the excavators and the 
precision and efiicacy of their methods of research will be 
augmented.* But even now we have, for Greceo-Roman 
Egypt, a mass of varied documents, the like of which is 
nowhere else found for antiquity. 

If we consider those documents referring to Ptolemaic 
%ypt, we shall note, first of all, that the 3rd century k 
beginning to be known, A happy discovery at Elephantine 
has furnished a set of documents-nxintiaets and admin istm- 
tivc papci^—some of which go back to the reign of Ptolemy 
Setter, w hile one, a marriage-contract, is of the time when 
the Empire was nt least nominally united, when Ptolemy 
wiis still only a Satmp, under King Alexander jEgos (Bll).* 

Tlic end of Pliiladelphos's reign and the reigns of Euergetes 
and Philopator are illustrated by the texts which can be 
extracted from the gaudy cardboard cases in which the 
mummies of the Greek period were enclosed, so that they 
look like large painted dolls. The cardboard w-as made of 
w'oste paper, glued together in a tliick sheet, which was 

’ xJixyuu U l i IH , ZLIF, XLT, ete,; #©e Viercck, in Buniaita 
Jakn iiimich t, 1800 , pp. IBS-Sfl. 
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niodclkd into a iriaskp pectoral, and leg-coverings* The 
whole was covered with pninied ?5tucco* The eemeteric^i 
of GuTobji Ghonin) Mngdola^- and Tebtynis in the Fayum* and 
Hi^Jch ^ and Aphroditopulis in Central Egypt * have yielded 
them in liundreds. The papers extracted from the cardboard 
are sometimes in a surprisifig sdate of presentation ; more 
often they are fmgmentary, but they rarely fail to give 
some valuable piece of information. IVe find on them almost 
evciything that can be written on paper, and, since most 
come from Govemment offices, they give ns, by the side 
of scraps of private correspondence and classical authors, 
administrative docnmetits of all kinds—letters, regulations, 
accounts, receipts^ cincularSt and even fmgraents of Jaws and 
royal ordinances. No less then the cemeteries, the villages 
of the Fayum have presented the remains of their public 
and private records, especially those which Jay on the edge 
of the desert, and were at an early date deserted and covered 
by the protecting mantle of the sand. At PhUadelpheia, 
in the last fe^v years, ciandcstiiic excavators have dkcoveered 
an “ enomious block of papyri ”, ^vhich has been dispersed 
by dealers.* In the scattered sheets of this voluminous 
eorrespondcncci which is chiefly addressed to Zen on, an 
agent of the finaneial minister Apollonlos, the Egypt of the 
hist years of Philadclphos lives again* Of the same date 
is the great ‘^volume ” prcsers'od in Lonilont which gives us 
the fftiancial laws of the same King, dtiring the office of 
the same minister—general regulations for the farming of 
taxes, instruct ions for the assessment and levy of the tax 
of a sixth on vines, a special regulation for the oil monopoly.^ 
Ipastly, Halle possesses a long nianuscript of the sanie period^ 
in which a law^ycr has collected^ perhaps as doeuments for a 
litigant to quote, long extracts from the laws of Alexandria^ 
together with two royal ordinances on military cantonments^* 

Our knowledge of Ptolemaic Egypt in the 2tiid century, 
too* has benefited by th(^ methodical excavations. As 
early as about 1890, the ationymous find of Gcbelcin (Croco- 

I XXSV. * Xhl- * XXSb ‘ XKXLir. 

* t>. Johnson ^ in EjrploTation Fund, Archanl- Htpori, 

1911 - 12 . _ 

* ZLVl. iv, pp. 54 ft. ; V+ pp* 03 ff. l si and ; Edipar* La tXXXn. 
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dilopolis and Pathyris) had told us of a colony of “ Persians ” 
m Upper Egypt, and yielded, with many contmei'Sp letters 
giving infonnation about revolts in the Thebafd.' But 
the most fruitful and surprising discovery was that of 
Grenfell and Hunt at Tutun, the ancient febtynis, in the 
south-west of the Arsinoite Nome.* Under the wrappings 
of the miinimics of the sacred crocodiles, they found, creased 
but admirably preserved, several papers of Stenches, the 
Como^mmateus of the neighbouring village of Cerccosrris— 
offictal and private letters, circulars, accounts of taxation 
and other business, and reports on the condition of the 
land and crops. Thanks to them, we now have infnnnation 
on administrative and agrarian policy in the time of Philo- 
inetor and Bueigetcs II, and we can read a scries of ordinances 
of the latter King,’ which, with the famous inscriptions 
of floMtta and Canopos,* the Enancial laws of Philadelphos, 
and the legal papyrus of HaUe, are the most extensive, 
and perhaps the richest, Greek documents preserved from 
that period. 


\Ve have, imfortunatcly, less information about the 
Egypt of the 1st century, of which period only a few texts 
su^vc, except for the end of Egyptian independence and 
the ^ginning of Homan rule. The cardboard mummy-cases 
of Abusir cl-Mclaq, the cemetery of the ancient Heracleopolis 
in the Heptanomis, have, by a miraculous chance, given us 
^ains of Alexandrian archives,* Lastly, with the papyri, 
the sod of Eg>-pt has yielded thousands of the fragments 
of common pottery winch the ancients called ostraea, which 
they used as a cheap writing-material for short notes 
Mp«mUy receipts,* The Nile valley is, moreover, as rich 
m m^rjptions cut on limestone and granite as Asia Minor 
IS ra mseriptions cut on marble,’ 
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In th«e circumstances, it is surely plain that the more 
d^nitc idea which Egj'ptcan give us of a Tlellcuistic monarchy 
will guide us amid the uncertainty in w^hjeh we are left by 
OUT Jack of evidence about the internal life of the other 
GrRCO'OrJciita] kingdoms. Obviously, this is not the O'tder 
wfiich should be followed by a historian who had equal 
information about every domain of Hellenism, but we are 
compelled to accept it by the very character of our evidence. 


II 


THE LAGID EMPIRE (323-200) 


It must not, liowcver, be supposed that, even with this 
evidence, one can draw a picture of Greek Egypt which is 
sure and precise in every detail. There are many uncer¬ 
tainties. and there will be for a long time ; and, for the very 
Qrst question which ruses, the papyri are hardly any help. 

To appreciate the home policy of the Lagtds, one should 
know the aims of their foreign policy. The way in which 
they conceived the government and administration of Egypt 
depends in great part on the idea which they had formed of 
their position in the world, ond on this idea we have no direct 

testimony f we can only hope to divine it bv examining the 
facts. 


Thej are so little knDW*n that they have been interpreted 
in different ways. According to Herr U. VVilcken, 

abject of Ptolemaic rule In Egypt wns to extract alt the 
wealth possible from Hie countr)-, ia older to be in n posiaua, with 
toc» r^urcea and n strong fleet und army, to play the chief 
port lit Mcditcmmcan intcmatiuiuil politics. We tihould never lose 
?'**’* “^'if tlwt mielitj- Empire, Egypt was rcBanJed 

by the Plolcr^ra merely as the chjtf soane of their revenues ! 
tne object of their iwliey was wholly outside Egj-pt.i 

Mr. Rostovtzev maintains a point of view “diametrically 
opposed " to Wiicken’s 

Their (the Ptolcmiex’) leading idea was to create a powerful 
^^■ptiiui state, ridi and strong enough to lie mdependent und 
^re from every attempt to cunritier it from the outside. In order 
^^gitarnntte the safety of Egj'pt the Unit condition wa^ to hold the 
to eommand the sea-mutes approaching Egypt. The task was 
implicated and dUIlcuU. In Uie times of the Old. Middle, and New 
mpire in Egypt the possession of the Syrian coast was enough 
to give the needed gunnuitees. Bm beginning with the first 
‘ CLXXX, i. p. 1: LZIV. 1021. p. Ot . 
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CAiUcrkOlumH-CHiUie grawtb ofAamMijuarfla^ the fiteaElily d^vdopinE; 
Bca^pawcT uf tlie Greeks kidueed the rukrs of Egypt to extend the 
sphere of thdt politic?^ E:tiduencc to the whole ^It^UertiOiean xc^on^ 
not in order to eonquer imd rule Greece and Asia Stlinor^ but with the 
object of watching curcfuJIy the rival sen^Eioweris and checking 
their efforts to cut Egy|jt oU from Uie niMn oea-rutites leading to 
her north and east coasts. This command of the sea-routes was 
unobtainable Htliout n strong fleet * mid a strong Beet could not be 
built and maintained by the nuturaJi re^urcea of Eg^qit. Wood and 
metals bod to be Imported from outside^ and the b^t way to secure 
a safe supply of these was to bold sorue eoimtrics whicli were ricli 
In forests and mines. Ttiat Is why Eg^'pt lield tirmly on to Sinai 
(a mine country), Syria, and C^prmi and tric<l to ccciipy som* 
districts in Asia Slinor, chiefly in Lyeia. On tlie other liond the 
strength and wealth of the Egj'ptimi adatc depended entirely upon 
reguW foreign commerce. To hire armies and to mointairi a strong 
great btorea of money werre needed. The only way to obtain 
targe quantities of gold and silver was through an extimsive foieigii 
trade. And to carry on this tmde it was necessary to cc^nma^ 
the trade-routes** 

So, then, in the eyes of Herr Wikken, the Lagid^ pt^tised 
mt offensive imperialism, Maeedonmn and IleUenic in 
character^ for which the Empire was the end and Egypt the 
means. Their policy was a Wdtriiachtpoliiik. According 
to Mr. Rostovtzev, their imperialism was purely defensis-e 
and economic in character, the safety and prosperity of the 
Egyptian State being the end and the Empire only the means* 
In addition to these two eontmdietory theories* there is a 
third* which credits the first Ptolemies with the ambition of 
extending their power to the confines of the inhabited world* 
Like Alexander, they are supposed to have aspired to universal 
empire.® 

But what we know of Ptolemy Soter IiardJy justifies 
us in ascribing this dream to him* The predominant feature 
of his ehiLracter seems really to have been, beneath his dis¬ 
arming affability and tact, a sturdy good sense, which gave 
him a clear and sometimes rather timid iiiew of what vras 
possible. He did not lack royal ambition, jmy more than the 
other Successor?, and to the service of that ambition iie 
brought a quiet, tenacious will. The son of Lagos and 
Arsinoc was a Maeedontan of old ^ktock* if not of great nobility* 
He mus^t have been brought up auiotig the Royal Pages^ 
and he had shown himself a loyal friend of Aleximder at the 
time of the quarrel with Philip. In Asia he had been entrusted 
> LXXl, 1020, p. 1T2. 

* Komcniuan, ia LVn, 1910, p. 22B. 
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withresponsibU tnissions’which requiredi decision^cool-headed- 
ness, und tact rather than temcTity, such as tlie capture of 
Bessus in 820, His courage was greats and he had shown it 
in several fairly ygly situations — for cxamptc, at the siege 
of the Rock of Choricnes, the battle among the Aspasians, 
and the captures of Aomos and Sangala, When he was 
Satmp of Egypt* at the battle of the Camel's Wall, he was 
seen piercing Perdiccas^s elephants with his javelins.^ He 
was almost indifferent to the seduetions of Oriental magnifi¬ 
cence* and on the throne of Egypt he renmined a Rfaeedonian 
in spirit. He ’was true to jMexancier, but seems to have 
felt that he owed less loyalty to an imbecile or the son of 
a Persian woman. He was one of the first to abandon the 
idea of the unity of the Empire, and spent his life fighting 
those who wished to restore it. 

That was to be the first principle of his policy. But when 
the independence of Egj^pt is assured, and even while he is 
busy defending it* we see him trying to establish his rule 
or Influenee over the neighbouring countries, w hieh are like 
natural appendages of the Nile valley. Hardly had be arrived 
in his Satrapy, w^hen he took Cyrene* When he w'as master 
of Egj'ptp ail his efforts were directed to bringing and keeping 
under his sway Palestine, Coele^yria, and Phoenicia, and 
extending his influence over Cyprus^ 

This Tvos a natural desire in the master of Egypt, and 
does not go beyond the programme set forth by Ro^ovtaev^ 
His hegemony over the Cycliules and control of the coasts 
of Asia Minor, eitlicr in Cilicia or on the I^ydian andCarian 
coasts, may likewise be explained by the very principles of 
that programme. But w^hat arc we to say when, in 309-808, 
vee see the King of Egypt hastening to the aid of the liberty 
of the Greeks and establishing himself in the Peloponnese, 
at Corinth and Sieyon* after emnnieneing a matTimoniaZ 
intrigue with Cleopatra, as if he intendtxl to acquire a right 
to the throne of the Empire, or at least to that of Macedon, 
although tlie latter was occupied by Cassandros, Ids natuml 
ally against the menacing power of Antigonos ? If we cannot 
ascribe these dlstantp hazardous expeditions to the dream 
of a w'orld-widc empire, yet It hs very difficult to admit that 
they do not reveal an ambition to rule the whole ^gean. 

^ OIhMp PP* 
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But that ambition was only an episode in his long career. 
\Vhen real difTicuIties began, Ptolemy stopped i when more 
immediate cares (the need for retaking Cyrene) recalled 
him to Alexandria, he readily abandoned all these vast 
proiects. For him* Egj'pt was always the heart of his 
kingdom. 

The policy of the founder seems to give an outline of 
what the Lagid Empire will be. But it was in the time of 
his successor that an Egyptian Empire was first constituted^ 
What was its character then ? 

Philadelphos is a figure as little known to us as Soter^ 
The books in which ancient authors related the history of 
his Teign are lost, and the poets of lib Court, Tlieocritos 
and Callimachos, arc more anxious to praise him than to 
depict him. By his birth he did not seem destined for the 
throne, for he Avas the son of Berenice, his father's second 
wife* and Eurydicc, the daughter of Antipatros, had borne 
Soter three other sons, the eldest of whom ivas Ptolemy 
Ceraunos. But the old King very soon bestowed his favour 
on the child of the wife whom he preferred. Born at Cos 
in 309, when Ptolemy I, in preparation for hb Greek expedi¬ 
tion, had transpofted his Court and hcadquarteis to the island, 
the young prince had had the most renowned tcacliers— 
the poet Philetas of Cos, the grammarian Zenodotos, and 
the Stoic Straton of I^mpsaeos. He had gtovirn up in an 
atmosphere of flattery, and it is not surprising that he was 
rather vain. Certainly he Avas a cultivated man, a friend 
of literature, Wc are told of hb love of 

the natural sciences. The Syrian Sheikhs under hb pro- 
tec tom te sent him animab of theix country*® and hb agents 
brought them from Ethiopia and tlte Upper Nile.® Thb 
curiosity went with a taste for magniTiecticc and splendid 
entcrtiiinments. We can stid read in Athenseos a description 
of the sumptuous prcxrcssion which Avas held in the Stadium 
at the second of the five-yearly festivals instituted in 279 
in honour of the Saviour (Soter) Gods.^ The account of 

* ijP- 61 . 
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the Feast of Adoab in the IMh Idyll of Theocritos will 
occur to every reader. Lastly^ the papyri have left U3 
direct and really delightfiil testimonies to the importance 
which the King attached to these shows. There is a letter 
of Apolloniosp urgently exhorting Zertom to send to the 
capital the presents due from PhtJadelpheia for the Stephanc* 
phoriic and the King^s Birthday.^ One feeb that these 
are matters which it would have hcen a mistake to treat 
too lightly^ 

Unlike his father^ Philndclphos did not appear much 
on the battle-field, and he was fonder of diplomacy than 
of amis. His policy was at first inspired by his second wife, 
hia sbter on both sides, the formidable Arsinoe II 
PhiladelphoSp^ who was seven years older than the King. 
She was an energetic woman, if not an^inble, whereas 
Philadelphos, the Apollo of the blond curls,® is represented 
as a voluptuary'^ delicate in health and always in search 
of newr pleasures/ But the Queen died in July, 270/ and 
thenceforth Ptolemy reigned alone. He was surrounded 
by courtesans, like BelistichCi w'ho in SOS won the prise 
for the two-horsed ehariot-mec at Olympia.* and we cannot 
say whether these ladles or his ministers, of whom wc know 
nothing, took a great part in the direction of affairs. But 
wc know tlmt Phiiade!pho!i did not neglect business. An 
ordinance on the quartering of soldiers was conceived and 
dictated by him, and reveab, for aU its faults of style, an 
imperious temper and an attention to practical detaib/ 
Fragments of papyrus from the Fayimi show him on a tour 
of the Nome of the Lake^ afterwards called the Atsinoile 
Xomc; he inspects the drainage works and other improve- 
ments of the new province, and in the letters of the son and 
wife of the engineer Cleon wc catch a faint echo of the royal 
wrath which was to end in the disgrace of that official/ 

The second Ptolemy w'as the wealthiest and perhaps the 
most pow erful ruler of his day/ The greatness and prosperity 
of Egypt w^cre favoured by circumstances, and Pluladclphos, 

^ ILVI. 514. » rr. 12,7,506. 

* ThccJCrPt * SLmbo, 7&9. 

* CLXI, i, p, 1»0 n. 1. ^ Paus., v.S.ll. 

^ Sehubart, id IiXT, vi, pp. .124-30. • SLVXn, xsx, 6-10. 

* CXVl. voh iu, 2, pp. 248-60. 
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utLfMnbarra^ised by the diffieulties amid whieh rival sovereigns 
struggled, could quietly comoUdate his frontiers towards 
Nubia, reimpose his dommiou on Southern Syria and certain 
Phctniciwn cities, such as Tjtc and Sidon» and establish liis 
hegemony over the Confederacy of the Isles. The King of 
Sldon» Philoelcs* who was originally In tlie service of Demetrios 
Poliorcetes, had been compelled to go over to the Lagid in 
Soter's reign {2114). Wc find him, in the capacity of admiral, 
entrusted with the work of policing and the levy of rmancia] 
contributions in the islands of the Confederacy. These 
were the Cyclades—Cythnos, Naxos, Andros, Myeonos* 
Amorgos, Ceos, Paros, Ast^qialiea, perliaps Tiiera, and even 
Samos. The affairs of the ConfedEracy were debated in 
a Council, composed of the representatives of each state 
belonging to the Jeaguc, and presided over by the Xcsbirth, 
who was doubtless a governor in the name of the King.^ 
But it was mainly after the first Syrian at the peace 
of 272, that the I.»agid Empire was constituted* Tlieocritos 
wrote hh Praise of Piolemy about this date, and certainly 
before 270, for in his poem the King is the ** brother and 
husband dear'' to Arsinoc, and in Pachou (July) 270 that 
Goddess “ returned to the limbs of lia (or Hamiachis).* 
Now, among the subject countries and peoples, in adclition 
to Phmnieia, Syria, the swarthy Ethiopians^ and the Cj'clades, 
the poet mentions Arabia^ Libya* the Pamphylians, the 
Valiant Cilicians, the Lyeians, and the Catians who love war. 
In Libya one must include not only tlie Marmarid tribes of 
the coast, but, above all, Cyrene, where Magas reigned. By 
Arabia we must not, of course, understand the Arabs of 
Petra, who were free^ but the trjl>es of Idumsca, the Dead 
Sea, and the East of the Jordan* In Coelc-Syria the frontier 
must have been at the Pass of Brochi, in the valley of the 
Marsyas. In Phcenicia it was north of Sidon. Cyprus 
was certainly under Lugid domination. Lastly, Ptolemy's 
influence certainly extended also to Crete, for, at the time 
of the war of Chremonides, the admiral Patrocles ts mentioned 
as being there as the King's Stmtegos, 

On the coast of Asia Minor, the cities conquered by 
Soter in Cilicia Trucheia had been lost in 306, after the battle 
of Salamis. But Philadelphos had certainly regained a 
^ IT, 17, la^ ]0, • Stele of CLXI, i, p. tS0+ 
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footirig in this region at the time of the first Syrian War^ and 
from Coracesion to Zephyrion, near Soli* there were Ptolemaic 
establishments. One city was named Arsinoe. In Pamphylin 
Philocles recaptured Phaselis in 285 or during the second 
Syrian War, and the Empire must have had other possessions 
there. In Lycla, we find no trace of Seleucid domination 
before the reign of Antiochos III; Ptolemy doubtless held 
the coast, but nothing else. The sea-board of Cana, lost in 
aOfii was recovered at least in part before the end of Soter’s 
reign—Can nos, whence Zenon and his “ clique " were to come, 
Halicamassos, Myndos, Telmi5sos> Cary^anda^ Calynda, very 
probably CnidoSp perhaps Ccramos and Bagasa, and the 
islands of Cos, Calymna, and XisjTos. In lonia^ Samos 
joined the Confederacy of the Cyclades, and so, perhaps, 
did Icaros. Ephesos and Miletos came under Egyqit, doubtless 
at the time of the battle of Sardis with Myus and 

Priene^ Samothrace had belonged to her since the marriage 
of Philadelplios and Arsinoc- 

The battles of Cos and Epbesos robbed Egypt of a great 
part of this Eitipirc, and of the hegemony of the seas. The 
shores of Asia Minor went almost entirely out of Philadelphos^s 
bands. It vras left to Euergetes to reconstitute and increase 
the Egyptian Empire, 

The son of Philadelphos and the first Arsinoe, Euergetes 
was adopted by Arsinoe II, and be calls himself her son in 
ofticiai documents.^ The poets have given him a reputation 
for gentleness, which his surname of Euergetes seems to 
confirm. We may sec in this divine epithet, which designates 
him as the Benefactor of his subjects, the expression of an 
ideal of kingship strongly infiueneed by Stoic or Cynic 
philosophy. Yet he is suspected by modem historians of 
having had Apollonios, the last Dioccetes of Philadelphos, 
executed,* and of having ordered or permitted the murder of 
his brother Lysiniachos, who is seen for a time as Strategos 
of Coptos, and then vaukhes ob^jeurcly from history.* 
He, too, was a cultivated Bovcrctgii. He had been the pupil 
of Apollonios of Rhodes, who succeeded Callimachos as 
director of the Library at Alexandria** His friendship for 

* CLEI, h pp. 2 45. 2^3. » OCSUp p- 20. 

* HoUeaux, in IXXXVHX. 1012, p* 372. 
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Eratosthenes and the reform of the calendar, which he seems 
to have forced the Egj'ptian priesthood to accept* and which 
was imitated by Cfcsar,^ reveal a certain taste for the exact 
Sciences. He w'as certainly a lettered man i we have no 
ordi nance dictated by hinip as in the ease of Philadelphos, 
in which we might catch an echo of his living voice^ but 
the report on operations in Syrla^ a fragment of which has 
been quoted above^ may perhaps come from his hand** 

This not very warlike sovereign was the great conqiierer 
of his line. TJie distant conquests in the heart of Asia, if 
they ever existed, were at once relinquished^ But he reigned 
over an immense, scattered Empire,* CjTcnc fell directly 
under his power through his marriage w^ith Berenice, the 
daughter of Magas. In Syria and Phoenicia, the frontier waSp 
no doubt, w^herc it had been before — on the coast, north of 
Sidon, tow^ards Tripolb, although the Seleucids must have 
kept some cities south of that town ; in the interior, at the 
Pass of Brochii although the Scieucids held Dareascus and 
Orthosia. On the other handp the Egyptians had established 
themselves at Scleuceia, the port of Antioch. Their Cilieuin 
and Pamphjdian possessions were enlarged. In Caria, it 
has been supposed that, to the eitJes already taken by Phila- 
delphos, Eucrgele^ added Euromos, Pedasos, and Bargylia* 
III Ionia, he had Ephesos, MiictoSp the island of Samos^ 
Lebedos, Colophon^by-bhc-SeBp and Herecleia on Latmos, 
In jEolis, he had the island of Lesbos; on the Hellespont, 
Abydos; in Thrace, Eysimneheia, .Enos, Maroiieiap possessions 
in the Chersonese, and the islands of Thasos and Samothrace. 
But the defeat off Andros about 245 deprived the Lagids 
of the protcetoratc of the Cyclades. 

Such was the Lagid Empire at the height of its power* 
It went far beyond the limits of a normal Egyptian Empire, 
and. if it owed its origin to the necessity of giving Egypt 
security and economic superiority over her rivab* it appears 
that, as it gradually developed, it attained unexpected 
dimensions. One cannot help thin king* wdth Wilcken, that 
in establishing themselves on the eoast-s of #Vsia Minor from 

*■ IE. Sa (Canopos). 
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Cilicia to the Hellespont, and in the CherSDnese, and in Thrace, 
the Lagids wanted more than to contro] the trade-routes 
leading to Alexandria. That desire to dominate the whole 
£gcan, ninth a view to obtaining hegemony in the world, 
which seems to have been behind all the rivalry of the powers 
since the beginning of the 3rd centurj% was certainly not 
unknown to the first two Ptolemies. It is clear that, to reach 
this aim, they employed al! the wonderful rcMurces of tlie 
valley of the Nile. But a mere glance at the map which has 
just been drawn shows that In that Empire some parts were 
more intimately bound to the centre, while others were far 
away and scattered. Now% the histopy of the first Ptolemies 
shows that, while they made every effort to keep the former 
(Cyrenc, Syria, Cyprus), they readily accepted the loss of 
the othcr^t when circumstances were too strong for them. 
About 253, Philadclphos had almost nothing left of his 
.^gean possessions ■ yet the end of his rejgn was peaceful. 
Euergeles saw the dynastic conflicts which rent the Seleuctd 
Empire^ and the dissolutiori of that Empirct before the 
restoration attempted by Antiochos III, ITc was aware of 
the danger to himself which might come from the rival 
dynasty, for he saw it drawing towards S^lacedonLa. Yet lie 
never took advantage of the disorders which ravaged the 
state of his neighbours to increase his possessions abroad. 
The fact is that, after all, Egypt ivas the basis of the Lagid^s 
power. He could use the countiy* but he could not exhauat 
it; it contributed to his conquest with all its forces, but 
those conquests must be turned to its profit. It was the 
chief source of the Ptolemies* revenue&i but it was also the 
chief part of their Empire, 

That is why, if they ever thought of the adventure, 
the Lagids dreamed of world^mpire only for a spacep* 
Such an idea might liave occurred to the masters of Maccdon 

* It lA tune that we hav^e fmiti the pen of Ptp|ciay+ mn of Cibuctns, 
this prttycr for Uw mining King : .^lay Isis and Scrapie, gftateat 
of the Gods, give you the cnipiri: of the whole earth, which ITclioa 
embraces with lus gaze, to you Ond to your childn:o for ever I XXIV^ 
i, p« al ^cl tin$K to, 2f), But I bcJieix+ with Wilchcu^ that this 
is a ibeolugieal foimuln, corresponding to the eseence of Semple, Lord 
of die Worlds iLfce Dsor^Apl, whunc heir he is. The Idea which it expresses 
perlkup't ccimcA Trnm the distant days of the Ramesawls. U 1» eontra- 
diclory to the usual tendennies of Lagid policy. See, on the othter handi 
Komeinaiui, in OCXJtv, p. 241 * I^limajuidiaiiptt la LTH^ xix, p. 221>. 
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and Greece, which were so rich in military resources and 
technical intenigence, and yet it never seems to have occurred 
to the Kings of Maeedon, after Demetrioii Poliorcetcs. It 
might also occur to the true successors of the Great Kings 
and of Alexander, the rulers of Asia, which was as rich in 
warlike populations as in precious metals, Asia, wliich was 
half of the known world, and it did appear, at least 
theoretically, in the programme of the Selcucids, But 
Egypt, with her unwarlikc fellahs, Egypt, owing her prosperity 
not only to her soil but to her trade, and therefore preferring 
peace, Egypt, so situated that she could only communicate 
with Asia by the Syrian eorridor, and with Europe by the 
sea, would never have been the centre of a world-empire. 
To subjugate the world, a strong army, easily renewed, 
was needed. Egypt had a strong array, but it was chiefly 
strong from recruiting abroad, which, if her ambition became 
cxeesaivc, might be hampered and almost run dry. No 
doubt, she was almost invulnerable, if she kept the mastery 
of the seas, and could defend her Eastern frontier; she 
could, therefore, place a formidable power in the hands 
ofwi.se rulers, hut one which might be dissipated in mainland 
expeditions too fiir away. Her Empire w-as bound to be 
chiefly a thalassocracy. 

That thalassocracy Egypt stili had under PhUopator. 
In Syria, it is true, Seleuccia on the Orontes, at least, returned 
permanently to the beleueid. Later, Achicos was allowed 
to recover part of Pamptiylia. But on the whole the Empire 
remained. It still existed at the beginning of Epiphanes’ 
reign, but collapse came almost immediately. VVeakened 
by internal strife, Egypt was not longer capable of struggling 
against her rivals. In 200 Philip V robbed her of her 
possessions in Thrace and on the Hellespont, and Antiochos 
took Cocle-Syria, Palestine, and then every single place 
which she held in Asia Minor, At the beginning of the 2nd 
century, of all the foreign provinces of the L^gids, only 
Cyrenc and Cypr^is w'cre left. 


HI 

KCYFT tVmiOUT THE FAfPlUE 

Egypt had no Iiuiger an Empire, She was still a powerful 
state, and, what was more, a wealthy one, and she would be 
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wealthy to the end. Under Ptolemy Aidetes, at the close of 
the 1st oentury^ at a time when she had declined greatljr 
the King^ still obtained 12,500 talents of silver from her^ 
according to CiceroJ WTiat prevented her fix^m trying to 
recover her old iinportance was^ above all, the power of Rome. 

The relations of Egypt with Rome were of long standing. 
Directly after the war with Pyrrhos* there was an interchange 
of embassies between Phiiadclphos and the Senate. But, down 
to the end of the 3rd century, these diplomatic relations, 
“ the initiation of which wns^ without any doubt;^ due to the 
Court of Alexancirhi*” were probabiy of no political con- 
sequericei In spite of "^reciprocal marks of respect, and 
iutcrcouriic, probably fairly intermittent, in the fonn of 
courteous embassies/* there was no treaty between Rome and 
Egypt, and the policy of the Lsgids quite independent. 
Indeed, it was not always advantageous to Rome. Philopator 
intervened as a mediator in the war of the allies against 
Philip V, and in the first Macedonian War, in such a way as 
to serve the interests of Philip mther than those of the 
Romans^ Even at the beginning of the reign of Epiphancs, 
when Agathocles sent Ptoleiny of Megalopolis to Rome to 
ask for the ^pport of the Senate against Antiochos III+ the 
minister attached far more importance to the alliance of the 
King of Maccdon, then the enemy of the Romans, for he 
negotiated (vainly it is true) for a marriage between 
Epiphancs and a daughter of Philip V, Only in 1D3 did Home 
a$s.uttie, against the Scleucid King^ the role of protectress of 
Greek Ul>crty, and of the despoiled King of Egy^pt.* 

But everything changed after the treaty of Apameia 
(ISS). Rome was now a power in the Eastt by sheer force of 
a masterful wdlL It is true that she did not decide on 
annexations until later — Greece and Macedonia in 146, the 
kingdom of Pergumon in 133-120, and Cilicia in 102. For a 
long time yet the enfeebled kingdoms of the Sclcucids and 
Lagids would carry on the shadow of an independent life 
under her hegemony or her threat^s. Until the beginning of 
the 1st century, she was kept busy and held back by difficult 
wars and internal crises. The Kings continued to reign and 

^ St rabo, ; CUl, iv, p. 402 n.l. 
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to intrigue, soliciting the intenxntion of the Senate when 
they were not trembling before it- 

The foreign policy of Egypt was then practiealJy confined 
to her vain rivalry with tlie Seleucid power* ^vhich presently 
became a purely Syrian kingdom^ Her history is complicatetl 
by d^Tiastic conipetitiotis^ Avhich were sometimes fostered by 
the Romans. This is an evil inherent in Orientat monaiehtc.s^ 
and it is IX wonder that the Lagid dynasty succeeded in 
escaping it until its sixth King. In Egypt, which was so hard 
to disunite^ tlic evil was Jess dangerous than in Asioi and we 
may pass rapidly over these fierce, blooddisputes^ which 
would only be intei^sting if the chief actors were better known 
to U5- Through information of a disheartening aridity we 
can only catch glimpses of atrocious deeds and guess a 
madness of passion w^hich cannot be judged by ordinary rules. 
These princely families, heirs of the proud and stubborn 
genius of the great ancestors who had founded them, but 
corrupted by the servility of their subjeets^ rotten with every 
vice xvhieh can be bom of unbridled power in the midst of 
a voluptuous court, and degenerate from many marriages 
between brothers and sisters, produced frightful monsters, 
who would have left a memory as living as that of Tiberius 
and Xero, if there had been a Tacitus to depict them* The 
QueenSp above aU, the CJeopatms descended from the daughter 
of Antiochos the Greats were worthy of their terrible renown* 
With the mign of Ptolemy VI Philometor/ the son of 
Epiphnnes, who became King in I Si and attained his majority 
in 173, these confiicts broke out- Rome had, indeed, 
prevented the Scleucid Antlochos IV from laying hands on 
(see below) but, if she could not suffer a too-powerful 
Seleueid* it was without distress that she saw division in 
the royal family of Eg}"pt. When Pbilomctor* having Ijctn 
dethroned by the Alexandrians in favour of his brother 
Eucigctcs presented himself before the Senate as a humble 
suppliant, Rome brought about an agreement between 
the brothers, by which Philometor was recalled by his 
subjects and kept Eg^-pt, while Eucrgetes got Cyrenalca 
and henceforth enjoyed her protection. He hardly deserved 
it ; he is the most odious figure of his line, and our tradition 
charges him with countless crimes. He would have liked, 

* CLXl, li* ch. X. 
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with the help of the Romans, to annex Cyprus to CjTenaiea. 
Philomctor succeeded in nvereommg the hostility of the 
Senate, before which he was defended by Cxito, and finally 
triumphed (153)^ but negotiations were continued for eight 
years* sometimes amid the most dramatic e\^ents, such 
as the rebellion of one Ptolemy Sympetesis at Cyrene, and 
the imaginaiy^ ambush staged by Euergetes, in order to 
make his brother be taken for a mutderer. 

Cyrenafea was once more united to Egypt when^ after 
the ^^ety short reign of Eupator, Euergetes succeeded Philo- 
metor, who fell on the battle-field in Syria,* There* under 
an energetic sovereign^ the Seleueid kingdom ^vas being 
rc^constituted- Rome did not wish it to be oonfronted with 
a too divided Eg>'pt, and rewneiJed Euergetes and Cleopatra 
II, Pliilomctor's sister and widow, who l>ecame the w^ife of 
the new King, likewise her brother^ But Rome was soon 
sen'cdt better than by the docility of the rulers, by the 
divisions which rent both kingdoms, I^gid and Seleucid^ 
Evergeiest the Benefactor—^Physcon^ Paunch, as the 
Alexandrians dubberL hhn~lmd become Kakergdes^ the 
Malefactor. His cruelties drew geaeml hatred upon him. 
The terrible nitasures of repression which followed his 
tnstalbtion in Alexandria, the executions of high personages, 
the massacres of the Jews, who had supported Cleopatra 11* 
the expulsion of the scholars of the Museum, including the 
celebrated Aristarchos, the King^s former tutor, and his 
conflict with Cleopatra^ whose daughter^ the horrible Cleopatra 
IIIf he lir^t violated and then married^ all led to conspiracies* 
military mutinies, and the revolt of jHexandria, ending with 
the King^s flight in 131 .. Cleopatra II reigned alone for a 
short time. Cut Euergetes presently returned to Alexandria* 
not without murdering a child whom he had had by Cleopatra 
IL The Queen fled to her son-in-law Demetrios II in Syria, 

Euergetes died in 116, after taking some action, like 
Philometor* to fonvard the dissolution of the Syrian 
monarchy, and, by his testament, preparing that of his own 
dynasty. He bequeathed CyretiaTco to his bastard Ptolemy 
Apion^ who would leave it to the Romans tw nty years 
later, and he instructed his wife Cleopatra III to choose 
the King from her two sons, 

* CLZIk Li, eh. k1. 
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“ Red*facc,” && the Alexandrians called her, ^vas com¬ 
pelled by them to give the crown to the eldest son, Ptolemy 
Latiiyros (Chick-pea), whom she hated. She made him 
divorce his sister Cleopatm IV. wliom he loved but she 
dist^ted, and many anotlier sister, Cleopatra Sekne. 
A situation like this was bound to create trouble. Dis¬ 
orders oontimied until the death of Cleopatra HI (101—100), 
and the King’s younger brother, Alexander I. Lathj-ros 
was driven out by the Alexandrians and went to reign in 
Cj-pruB, while Alexander reigned in Alexandria, until, after 
incessant wats, Lathyros returned to the throne of Egypt 
(88-80). These wars were waged chiefly in Syria, where 
the Lagids mixed themselves up in the troubles which were 
ravaging thot kingdom, for, in the midst of her own divisions, 
Egirpt never abandoned her pretensions to Southern Syria ; 
there was still a Syrian rjuestion.^ 

In 200, the battle of the Paneion had decided matters 
in the Sekucid’s favour. But the Court of Alexandria 
had, no doubt, hoped for some advantage from the marriage 
of Epiphanes with the daughter of Antiochos the Great. 
It was to be disappointed. On the contrary, Antiochos IV,* 
like his father Antiochos III in the time of Philopator and 
Epiphanes, attempted to profit by the King’s minority 
to attack the T^gid kingdom. He took Pelusion, captured 
the young Phibmetor. who was badly guided by unworthy 
ministers, F>;nffios and the eunuch Euleos, and then miirched 
on Alexandria. But the Alexandrians had proclaimed 
Eucrgctcs II King, and hU able advisers, Cincas and Conianos, 
had placed the city in a state of defence, Antiochos, who 
had no war-engines, thought that he was doing a master¬ 
stroke in leaving ttie two brothers face to face, and, counting 
on their rivalry, he returned to his kingdom. Tlie two 
Lagids were reconeiJed, and the war began again. Antiochos 
again invaded Egj'pt, and arrived before Alexandria. He 
was preparing to deliver the assault, when PopiJius Ltenas, 
the envoy of the Senate, appeared, Rome iiad not crushed 
Antiochos III in order to allow his successors to absorb the 
kingdom of the Piokmks, If she lind not intervened 
earlier, it was because she had the third Macedonian War 
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on her j but Pa u Hus had defeated Perseus 

at Pydna in and Popilius Latnas was able to present 
Antiochos IV with * • the most brutal of ultimatums 
cueiosing him in the fatuous circle which he was not allowed 
to leave until he had chosen between the possession of Egypt 
and the friendship of the Bonmn people* 

The War of Antioehos IV was the hist attempt of the 
Selcucids against Egypt. It was now left to the Ptolemies 
to meddle in the ipjarrels which were dragging the Syrian 
monarchy to destruction* So^ when the King of SjTia, 
Demetrios I, attracted the suspicion of the Senate by inter¬ 
vening in the djimstic disputes of Cappadocia, and Attalos n 
of Pergamon, ever ready to please the Homans, set up a 
pretender* Alexander Balas, against him* Philometor did 
not hesitate to support the adventurer, and gave him bts 
daughter, Cleopatra Thea, in marfiage. Demetrios I was 
hilled in a battle ; but Balas was not fitted for his role, and 
must have displeased Philometor, who then turned to the 
son of Demetrios I, Demetrios II, This Demetrios married 
Cleopatra Thca. Balas was defeated and slain in the battle 
of the River OEnoparas, but the victorious Ptolemy w^as 
carried dying from the field. Egypt had gained nothing 
by the war.* 

It was much the same at the end of the Tcigcis of Eucrgetes 
n in Egypt and of DemetriDS 11 in Syria* At the appeal 
of tlie SjT^aiis, who hated Demetriosp Eueigetes sent them, 
as King an alleged son of Bains, Alexander Zabhias, and, 
after a war of three years, Demetrios was killed and Zabirtas 
asccndetl the throne of Antioch. But ver>^ soon Eucrgetes 
quarrelled with him. Deprived of the support of Egypt, 
the adventurer was overthrown, and was killed in a riot. 
Antiuebos VlII Crj^pos, a genuine Selcucid, who succeeded 
hiiUp married the Lagid’a daughter Cleopatra Tryphoena.® 

Egjpt, however, could extract no profit from these 
intrigues. Home W'ould not have allowed her to increase 
her pow'cr, and it was probably from fear of Rome that 
Philometor and Eucrgetes put forward only doubtful 
pretenders. With Lathyros, wre find the Laglds transporting 
their own quarrels to Syria, rather than trying to increase 

^ Ilonio, Primi/ityf pp* * CLXI 4 ii^ cbjCn { 0 . 
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their power in the country* Lathyro^j then King of Egypt+ 
had wanted to ^pport Antiochos IX against the Jews of 
Palestine, w^bo were always in revolt and formed a state w'lthin 
the State. He thereby broke with Cleopatra III, who 
relied for support on the Jewish party in Alexandria. 
Dethroned and replaced by Alexander I* he established 
himself in Cyprus, in sopite of the eflorts of his mother, who 
was betrayed by all her generals except the Jews Chcleias 
nmi Ananias. From Cyprus, Lathyros was summoned 
by the city of PtoIomaTs to help it against the Jew'S, und saw 
in this war an opportunity to return victoriously to Egypt 
by w'ay of Syria, Cleopatra went there, to fight liirOp But 
in the end LathjTos returned to Cyprus, from where he once 
niore tried to interfere in the eonCLicts which divided the 
Sclcueids. All these were vain, unprofitable undertakings, 
lu Alexandria, Alexander I undid himself by his atrocities, 
being overthrow^u by the indignation of the Alexandrians 
He was dethroned and cut dow^n, after ast^asslnating his 
abominable mother (101), who, how'cver, had committed 
almost aU her crimes for his sake^ and allowing Rome to 
take Cwenaicap as the inheritance of Apion.^ Eathyros was 
recalled to Alexandria, and reigned in peace after putting 
duwm a revolt in the Thebaid* Henceforw^atd^ Egypt would 
no longer have a Sjlian policy* 

IV 

the INDEPEKDENCE of EGYPT IN DANGER (flO-Sl) 

Indeedp Egypt would have no policy at all, for one can 
liardly give this name to the base intrigues to w'hich she was 
reduced, to defend her independence against Rome. After 
tile very short reign of Berenice 111 , LathjTos^s daughter^ 
who was killed by her eousiu and husband, Alexander II, 
the son of Alexander I, and after Alexander II had himself 
perished in the revolt of his outraged cnpitalt the legitimate 
line of the L 4 &gids was extinet {80).“ Alexander II had 
become King only by the favour of Sulla, who was then 
Dictator and all-powerfuL What would happen if Rome 

’ Pli;il9*r i.a.a. ; Just*, xXxirc.i ; App., xii, p. S5 ; Jctouic, ib 
p. laa (S^liocne). But see C T^XT , pp. n., p. lUS. 
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cast her eyes on the vacant throne? The Alexandrians 
hastened to set up a bastard of tathyros, Ptolemy AukteSt 
so called fjx™ his gifts a$ a Jflute-playcr. which were considcTcd 
nmvorthy of a king. But in Rome there was presently talk 
of H will of Alexander IT, w'ho, like Attains If I of Pcrganson> 
and like Ptolemy Apion of Cyrene, and like Xicomedes of 
Bithynia shortly afterwards, w^as said to have bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Romans. Rome was growing used to 
Ijcing mentioned in the wills of kings. The story of the will 
of Alexander II may* pertiaps, liavc been a complete fabrica¬ 
tion, but, none the kss^ the question rose among the parties 
which divoided the Republic : were they to take up this 
inheritanee ? The history of Egjqjt became bound up with 
the intemol history^ of Rome. 

The leaders of the popular party pressed for the annexation 
of Egjqjt. This policy attracted the plcbs^ for the W'calth of 
EgJ'p*' com raised hopes of more abundant coruKlistrihii- 
lions, there might be allotments of hmd, and the leaders 
thought that the organization of the new province would 
give them resources which would help them to seise power. 
This was exactly what the nobility did not want. By keeping 
the question in suspense^ they had the further advantage 
of making the sovereign concerned pay them for their 
protectionfe It had been easy to set aside the claim of 
Cleopatra Selene, the sister and widow' of Lalhyros, who 
had married three Sclciicids in succession and demanded for 
lier sons Syria (then in the hands of Tigmnes, King of 
Armenia, Mjthmdates' sondn-law and one of the great 
potentates of the East) and also Egypt. But in 65 * when 
Pompey w-as busy rounding up the pirates and defeating 
Mithradates, the wealthy Lieinius Crassus, another leader 
of the popular party, proposed that Eg>q>t should be made 
to pay tribute^ as a province of the Roman people* and Caesar 
was to be entrusted with the operation. In 64 , a similar danger 
appeared in the agranan bill of P. Servilius Hullus, w'ho 
proposed that all public domains outside Italy should be 
distributed among the poor citizens. The rtobility defeated 
both projewts i against the agrarian bill Cicero uttered one 
of his ablest speeches.^ 


^ iJf AgreiTui. 
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The Eg>^ptian question now simply one among the 
many questions which aroused men’s passions in the BepubUe. 
The year ft3 was tiie year of Catiline and the Consulship of 
CiccTo. Then Pompey returned from the East. He had defeated 
Mithradates and organized the new provinces. The circle 
round Eg^^pt w'as drawing in. The Sdcuclds had fallen, and 
Syria was a Roman province. By the side of the Province 
of Asia, once the kingdom of Pergamon, there were now 
Bithynia and Pontus, combined in a single government, 
Cilicia enlarged, and a whole series of protected states—the 
kingdoms of Cappadocia, Galatin, and the Ciinmerian Bos¬ 
phorus. Tigranes was reduced to Armenia. In Rome, the 
first Triunii'irate was formed (60), and Csesar obtained the 
Consulship (59)- He w^ould naturally revive the projects of 
Ruilus, Auletes saw' the danger, and bought Ciesar for 6*000 
talents. Eg}'pt was left outside the agrarian schemes. By a 
law De Rege Al^andrino Ptolemy w^as rcoogniaed as the 
friend and ally of the Roman people. 

Auletes had achieved his object, but he had reckoned 
without the people of his capital. Tlicy may have been a 
mixed rabble in Alexandria, but they had a kind of patriotkni 
bom of a natural pride in the greatest city iu the world 
and of hatred of Rome, whose triumph they foresaAv—a 
hard-dying hatred, which lusted long after the conquest. 
In 58 the notorious Clodius persuaded the Republic to decide 
to annex Cyprus. The ** friend and ally ” naturally did not 
move a fuigcr, but Alexandria was sick at the humiliation. 
Ptolemy was driven out^ and fled with all speed to RomCp 

Would the Romans reinstate Ptolemy 7 The mission 
promised to be so lucrative that all the great men, openly 
or secretly, contemplated getting it for themselves* Even 
without that, the Republic was tom with tlie intrigues and 
hatreds of parties as it liad never been before. The Forum 
was the segue of veritable battles even^ day. Cassar had gone 
to seek in the conquest of Gaul the prestige and ncsourecs 
which he had formerly thought of obtaining from Egypt* 
Meanwhile the mad conduct of Clodius, wdiom he had left 
on the Forum, ended by bringing Pompey and the Senate 
together, and Cicero, recalled from exile in 57, was ti^'ing— 
unsuccessfully, because of the uncompromising attitude of 
Cato—to bring about an agreement between the Senate 
and the Eqiiites for the defence of order* 
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Cast into tiie luidst of these inflamed passions, the 
Eg 5 ,'ptian question instilled more poison into them. It gave 
to scenes of bloodshed. Ptolemy’s liircd assassins 
killed the hundred amliassadors whom the Alexandrians 
had sent to plead their cause against the King, and the leader 
of the mission, Xlion of the Academy, 'a'as murdered shortly 
after the rest. This crime created a scandal, winch was 
discussed before the law-courts.’ Yet, as early as 57, the 
Senate, corrupted by Ptolemy’s gold, had decided tliat the 
King should be restored by P, Cornelius Spinther, the governor 
of Cilicia, But the aiLstocrattc party, who naturally opposed 
tlic project, and Pom pey, who want^^ the mission for hi msolf, 
paralysed the decision of the Conscript Fathers, and it 
remained a dead letter. Ptolemy took refuge in the Temple 
of Ephe^s, where he found a bank which could give him the 
gold which he needed. So he was able to influence Gabinius, 
the governor of SjTia, a friend of Csesar and Pompey. 
Cabinius asked nothing better than to cam the 10,000 talents 
promt^d him. In the meantime, the Alexandrians had placed 
Berenice, a daughter of Auletes, on the throne. But they 
felt the danger, and looked for a fiusband for their Queen. 
They had thought of a descendant of the Scicucids, who lived 
in S^ia ; but Gabinius had forbidden him to leave tlie 
province. They found an adventurer, one Scleucos, whose 
surname of Fishmonger gives us an idea of his mannera; 
the disgusted Berenice had him killed. Lastly, Arehelaos, 
the son of a general of Mithradates, was accepted, hut he was 
unable to defend Egj^pt against the Roman legions of 
Gabinius. Ptolemy was restored, and died in 51, 


V 


ANTONY AND THE LAST ATTEMPTS AT .AN EGYPTIAN 

empire 

Egy-pt had fallen low indeed. Yet one cannot help 
admiring the ^vitality of the country, the only one of the 
great Mediterranean states which Rome had not yet subdued. 
We even see, in the midst of the supreme crisis which was to 


^ Cic.p Pft> Ciriiot Id, 
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destroy the RepubUc, the menace of ait Egyptian Empire 
risingd No donbtj that Empire was based on Roman arniai 
and it was a Roman who founded it. But the desire for 
rebirth none the Jess showed what a real leader might liave 
done with the resources of Egypt, and we must not forget that, 
when tlic empire of the Avorld lay between Oetavian and 
Antony, it also ky between Rome and Alexandria. 

About two years after the death of Ptolemy Auletes, 
Ci&sar crossed the Rubicon (49). Egypt was then drawn 
into the Civil Wars. But she did not make a very dignified 
entrance. Before Pharsalos, she \md been unable to refuse 
ships to SextuSj the son of Pompey the Greats the benefactor 
of the ruling house, Wliat would she do after the defeat ? 
The Toyai pair. Auletcs" two childreu, Cleopatra, aged seven¬ 
teen, and Ptolcray XI V. her brother and husband, seven years 
younger^ were divided. It was in order to fight Cleopatra, 
who had taken refuge among the Arab tribes, that Ptolemy 
had collected hb army at Pelusion, when he received the 
fugitive Potnpey and murdered him (48)t liVhen Cfesar 
arrived, he summoned the brother and sister and reconciled 
them. 

From that moment, Cleopatra takes front plaee. Could 
she choose resistance, as her brotherp her sister, and the 
people of lief capital would do ? She doubtless thought 
thb a desperate course. Her wiiole policy consisted in 
fascinating the man who seemed likely to be the future 
rnaster of the world. After the famous Alexandrian War 
(48-^7), which was born of a fever of patriotism among 
the townspeople^ and caused both Otsar and the Queen to 
run into such danger, she reigned in association with her 
younger brother, the elder having t>cen killed in the last 
fight with the Romans. At one moment she seemed to be 
at the summit ^ whtu, after the African War, Cahsar allowed 
her to isjme to Rome, she might believe herself Queen of 
the world. The Ides of March were a catastrophe for her 
It was almost impossible for her not to show herself a 

Csesariiui ”, but she tried not to oompromise herself. 
While she sent troops—Roman troops, the former soldiers 
of Gabinius — to the Caisarian DolabeUa, to aid him in bb 
unsuccessful attempt to take Syria from the Republican 
Crassus, she may, perhaps, abo have arranged tli^t the 
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ships for which Antony and Octa^ian asked her should not 
reach their destination. The day of Philippi (September^ 42) 
decided the fate of the world. Tlie East was entrusted to 
Antony. Ills mission was to pacify it and to avenge the defeat 
of Cmssus of 53 on the ParthhinSp who were, in any case, 
menacing. At Tarsos, whither Antony had summoned her^ 
the ** new Aphrodite “ Iitid no difficulty in justifying herself 
and carrying the Homan off to Alexandria and the delights 
of the “ Inm^itablc Life” (41). She must have perceived 
that this soldier might be the instniment w^hich would make 
a neWT Empire for her dynasty. 

Antony did not allow Alexandria to seduee him at once 
and for ever. His wnfe* Fulvia, after the failure of the 
Pcrusian War, which she had herself instigated againat 
Octavian^ pursued her husband to the East, to take 
him back to Italy; but Ftilvia died^ and Antony was 
recojiciled 'with Octavian* whose sister he married (treaties 
of Brundisium and Bliscnum^ 40-39), Me still liebaved as 
a Roman Imperator, and in Athens, where he stayed with 
his young wdfe* he made ready for war mtli the Parthians^ 
who had invaded Asia Minor and S)Tia. L. Ventidius^ 
bis lieuteiiaut, had sjived the new' proWnecs (33). But 
a defensive attitude was not sufficient, and, in order to 
make preparations for tiie eampaign in the enemy*s country^ 
Antony sent hb wife home and went to Antioch;, where he 
found the Queen of Egypt and her children. 

From that time onwards we see hini gradually failing 
away fixsm Roman ideas, doubtless under the influence of 
Cleopatra, First of all, she tried to use hbn to recover 
portions of the old Lagid Empire. She made him give 
her parts of Coele-Syria and Cyprus, and domains in Citicia, 
in Crete, and even in Judea, w-hich was ruled by Herod, 
whom she could not dispossess. But the plans of the royal 
courtesan and her lover took more definite shape when 
Antony undertook the conquest of the East. This enterprise 
might in itself he regarded as part of his dut^' as a Duumvir ; 
but it soon became clear that the Roruiiu magistrate was 
not thinking chiefly of Rome. He was not ainiing at ereatmg 
provinces or protected kingdoms; he was dreaming of 
a federation of Easicnri kingdoms^ forming a single power^ 
and Alexandria was to be the capital. 
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This is not the place to describe Antony’s campaij^ 
against the Farthians (97) and his dUastrous retreat,, nor 
his subsequent war with Armenia (34-S3}, which took him 
into the heart of the country and ended adth the capture of 
the King and his family. The splendid festivities with which 
the victory was celebrated in Alexandria clearly reveal 
the ambitions of Cleopatra and Antony. Cleopatra, in 
association with Antony, King and God. was prtwiaimed 
Queen of Queens, and it was no empty title, for she would 
have the overlordship of the kingdoms apportioned to the 
children whom she had borne to Antony—Armenia and the 
regions to be conquered from the Parthians to Alexander 
Helios, who had married lotape, the King of Media’s 
daughter; Syria to Ptolemy Philadelphos; and Cyprus 
and CyrenaTca to Cleopatm Selene. Actium sent the edifice 
toppling before it was completed; if it had been, it might 
have been a serious danger to Rome (30). 

So, from the death of Alexander to the battle of Actium, 
as was natural in four imndred years, the policy of the 
Lagids varied. Their history contains cleariy-ma rkcd epochs, 
the most decisive of w'htch is probably that which saw the 
downfall of their Empire, at the end of the 3rd century and 
the beginning of the 2nd. The decline began under 
Phitopator, and became more acute under Epiphancs; 
about 200, it was rapid. But, whether the realm of the Lagids 
was a kingdom confined to the valley of the Nile, or an 
empire covering almost the whole Eastern Mediterranean, 
Egypt itself remained an essential part of the system and 
the chief concern of its sovereigns. Even when their ambition 
seems to have aimed chiefiy at hegemony in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, they could not neglect the interests of the country 
of Egypt, the organization of which was one of the most 
serious tasks of their policy. 


CHAPTER n 

LIFE IN EGYPT LT^^JER THE LAGIDS 

I 

THE COL'NTRY ASD ITS RESOURCES 

Theele: has already appeai^di, in the Histofy of CwiUznti^^ 
a masterly description of Eg 3 ^tj which clearly shows the 
place of the Nile valley among the historical regions of the 
East.^ It wLU be snfHcient here to call attention to those 
features which are important for the Hellenistic pcricid. 

It will be noticed^ first of all, that in shie Egypt, properly 
$o called^ is a small country* It is tme that» from Cape 
Burlus to the island of Philas, it measures 492 miles as the 
crow flies, and 750 by the winding river, but| except in the 
Dclta^ the coast-linc of which is 375 miles long, it is only a 
thin ribbon. Its total surlace is not greater than that of 
modem Belgium. Egypt b an elongated oasis between two 
deserts. 

These deserts aic wide mountainous plateaux- On the 
East, the Arabian Desert rises gently towards the Red Sea, 
but it b traversed by long grooves connecting Egj^pt w ith 
the coast of that sea. The other desert, the Libyan^ in the 
West, falls rapidly away from the Nile^ and presents the 
same aspect as the Sahara* with sandy basins and a tangle 
of small limestone hills. M. Moret has shown the important 
part played by these plateaux in prchbtoric times. In 
historical times, wrhile they expose the cultivated lands to 
the menace of their pillaging nomads (a small matter for 
a well-oTganizcd government);, they enctose the valley and 
protect it against foreign attack* and, tn a measure, they 
complement it. The Elastem Desert, by its caravan-road^^, 
makes the Red Sea an Egj'ptian water^ The Western 
Desert, having undergone the great upheaval which, in 
the Tertiary period* dblocatcd the whole Ebstem basin of 

1 qi: 4 ni?,pp.iis m, ISS tr., i&t ff ? [Moret, rfte NUt^ also In thia 
ACrita, pp. 1 g, Ths. J Sce^abo pp* 77-SS am! pmsim ^ Ben^dite, 
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the Medit^^rraneini fi*om north to ^uthi presents & series 
of depressions, roughly parallel to the Nilei and some of these 
eoutain oases. The three most famous arc the Great Theban 
Oasis, the Lesser Oasls^ and the Oasis of Ainon^ Quite 
near the Delta is the Natron Valley* the Nilriae of the ancients^ 
and about sixty miles south of Memphis is the eirculat basin 
of the Fayum, partly filled by Lake Moeris.^ 

If one excepts the oases* wliich, after alJ> are only uu- 
important appendages, Egjpt b wholly tied to the Nile. 
The Nile makes the country 5 it b lUlve only in the area 
covered by the annual inundation, where the water deposits 
tlie fertile alluWum^ The Fayum is conn&steci with it hy 
the Bahr Yusuf, a branch of the river^ The narrow valley 
which the Nile follows and moulds from IWcroe to Memphis 
often played the ohief parti for historical reasons which 
have been set forth elsewhere. But from the Saitc period 
onwards^ as the movement of the world set mote and more 
towarels the ^^Igesn* the centre of the country shifted towards 
the Delta, and in the time of the Ptolemiea geography and 
history conspired to bring to the fore those regions where 
the cultivable land extended over a wider area—the Delta, 
cut up by the branches of the seven-mouthed river^ and the 
Fayum, where the activity of the Greek Kings was to conquer 
a whole rich province from tlie w^aters of the lake. 

Certainly^ there were still important towns along the 
narrow artery which brought life to the Northern nomes. 
Some owed their greatness to religion and memories, others 
to their position—Syene and Klcphantine nt the entrance 
of the kingdom, x\poitinopolis (Edfti), with its old saiietuaJy 
of the Falcon Horns, Thebes, the aneieht seat of Amoii, 
spread over the two banks of the river^ Coptos* where the 
routes of the Eastern Desert came in* Tentyris and its Temple 
of Hathor* busy Paitopolis* where the Greeks thought that 
they found traces of their own Petseus,® and, lastly, further 
north, the three great cities of Central Egypt, kamed Hermo- 
poJis,^ where Thoth-Mennes reigned^ lleradcopolis, protected 


' Majtjr BroT^Ti* Fny^m mid Lake Moerin ; C. VVtssaicIy^ “ Topo- 
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by its warrior god, and OxjTrhyiiohos, perhaps one of the 
Helleoi^d cities in the kingdom. But it h in the 
Fayum^ rather than m Upper Eg^.'pt, that we find the wealthy 
villages with the Greek names, crowded round the capital 
Crooodilopolis^ afterwards called Arsinoe* In the Delta, 
Jess well-known because our papyri came from the Fajiim 
or Upper Egypt, huge, opulent cities lie, as it were, in heaps— 
Athribis, Bubastb, Pharbsethos, Tanis, Mendes and Thmuis, 
Sebennytos, Sais, another Hermopolis, the old Greek city 
of NaucratiSt and, at tlie three corners of the triangle, as 
at the vital points, Memphis, the great native city^ Pelusion, 
the gate of Egypt on the Asiatic side,, and the royal capital, 
the most illustrious of all the Alcxandrias^ 

Egypt, the daughter of the fertilizing waters, is alxsve all 
things an agricultumt eountry ; ^ the land is the Black Land, 
and it chiefly produces cereals. The reports of the scribe 
Uenches^ in the time of Phttometor and Euergetes n, include 
under the head of cereals [silos), wheat, barley, sorghum 
or durra, and lentils. In the Fiiyum (as, probably, every¬ 
where else), wheat was the chief produce ; in the reign of 
Euergetes I, 134,3I5| arourai were given to it, while only 
26,200 were under barley. The kingdom of the Ptolemies 
wa^^ one of the great produeers and suppliers of com in the 
HeUenistic world. 

After sil^s, Menehes names the less remunerative crops— 
fenugreek t fennel-flower^ beans, garlic, vetch, and various 
foddent. But there were many other kinds of produce, 
and, first and foremost, the oleaginous plants^ the cultivation 
and treatment of which were often State monopolies— sesame, 
castorHDiJ or kikU safllow^et, colocynth, and linseedTo 
these one must add olives. It is, no doubt, a mistake to 
suppose that the Greeks introduced the olive into Egypt; * 
but tiiey very probably developed and improved the cultiva¬ 
tion of that tree, which was a national tree to them, Stmbo 
saw' ofive^trecs,* but observes that they grew only in the 
gardens of Alexandria and in the Fajum^ w^hEJ-e they are 

1 CLXXK, 1 (Wilcken), pp. 270 ft.; CUDCUV ? XXXI. App.l; CCX J 
CtXt { DCEll ; liOHl^vtxcv, ia UCU, 1020, pp. 101 m $ M. Sehnebcl, 
Die LmniveiftKhoJt im MutijcU* 1^25. 
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mcQtioncd by the documents. Nor were the Greeks the 
first to plant the vine in Egypt,' for it appears on monuments 
of the early dynasties, and Sappho, in the Tth century, 
speaks of the wine of Egypt, giving it its Egyptian name of 
Aefjri.* But it Is oertain that, in Egypt as elsewhere, vine* 
growing was greatly extended by the Greeks; there arc 
abundant proofs, not the least interesting of which is the 
spread of the worship of Dionysos. The wine of MaraotLs 
was famous. The orchards and the “ Paradises ", as they 
were called, contained many other fruit-trees, the most 
frequent of which were palms of all kinds. These yielded 
dates, palm-ivine, and a light timber for eonstructioii, which 
was also obtained from acacias and sycamores. One must 
aJso include among the useful plants of Egypt the textile 
plants, especially flax,® and the aromatit plants—laudanum, 
cinnamon, myrobalan, and the ctfpms, the best quality 
of which came from Canopos.* Lastly, reeds were gathered 
in the pools left by the ebbing inundation, where they formed 
brakes full of game tlD about the end of the hot 

weather. The most precious of these reeds was the tfyblin, 
which was manufactured into a paper which Egypt sold 
to the whole world,® 

Agriculture was conducted sclentLBcally. Rotation of 
crops was practised. Excellent manures w-ere known— 
the dung of pigeons, which w'cre bred extensively, and the 
acrid dust, full of phosphates, which the modem fellah 
calls seAolrA ; like Kim, liis forefathers used to collect it in 
the ruins of villages abandoned centuries before.® Irrigation 
was effected by a well-planned system of channels, and 
machines were used’—^the shadoof, the sagiya or chain of 
buckets, and the Archimedean screw. ^ The so^yus were 
driven by oxen and donkeys. The camel was coming into 
use. The horse had been in Egypt since the time of the 
llyksos. Sheep yielded various kinds of wool, the most 
famous being those of Xols. Goats were kept for their 
leather and their milk, geese for their fat meat, and bees 
for their honey. 

1 * Athcn., 30a. 
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The HeUpne, who knew only the haircn soD of Greece 
Proper and the marble islands^ must have been surprised 
when he landed in the Delta and saw the green plain of the 
Nile and the busy life of the Egj'ptian countryside. If 
it was the time of the inundation^ he would see the valley 
covered as by one great Sea, with the villages emerging like 
so many islands. TfVhcn the floods retreated, they left a 
layer of ivet mud, from whicli little field-beasts sometimes 
appeared, especially rats, which seemed to be bom from the 
mirucIItoils deposits Then the fellah followed the ebbiiig 
water over the soft groundp sometimes sinking in it ahnost 
to his middle* and scattered the seed which was to feed him. 
The soil hardly needed to be turned over; the seed sank 
in of its own weight, and sometimes it was enough to let 
a herd of pigs tread it down. Four montiis later the fields 
began to be covered in rich harvests. How could one 
Tcfmin from wonder at that easy abundance and the 
bountiful river which seemed to make the heart of Egypt 
beat to the rhythm of its own life ? Alone of all riverSp 
it rose in the dry' season I Certain ly^ Ican^cd men had long 
ago given materialistic explanations of the strange 
phenomenon, Avhich were not so a cry far off the truth as w e 
know it to-day; ^ but there w^ere always niystical souls 
who rejected them as inadequate and blasphemous. The 
Nile must be a god. Lucani iElius Aristides, and, at the 
end of Paganism, CLaudian, in his short poem on the Nile, 
echo these pious doctrines,® 

Such a singular and happy country naturally impressed 
men's imaginations, and artists delighted in calling it to 
momori^ Sculpture represented the Nile as an old man, 
reclining majestically among water-plants and surrounded 
by sixteen little geniuses, wiio symboliBcd the sixteen cubits 
of the inundatiuju^ Tapestry, paintJngt and mosalo re¬ 
produced Nile landscapes, with the plants and animab 
characteristic of the country—palms, ibises* hippopotamuses, 
and crocodiles- 

* Hdt., iLia-20;Slmbo, 7Sn. 

* Liw., Phan.. 3cJ&4-.^l ; Ari^t,, xrxvj, «!. Keit, Aly4irT^t ; 
Claudiaa, ed. Jeep* vsvii. 

■ Tlie fitutue ia the Vatican. 

* CLXXXm. 
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But not all the riches of £53711 came ironi the Nile, 
The barren desert contributed its share.^ There were its 
beautiful stones, which served Egj ption architecture as 
well—-limestones, like those of IVoja (Turn), opposite 
Memphis, and of the GcIm^I Tiikh, not far from the Greek city 
of Ptolcitiais^ in tlie TlicWid; snndstoties like those of 
Silsilis ; granite of Syene and My os Ilomios ; porphyry 
and green breccia of tlie deserts of the Red Sea ; alabasters, 
and semi-precious stones. There were salt-deposits at 
Memphis and Pelusiorif nitre in the Natron Valley, and some 
metal — gold in Cebel Fawahir and a little cropper in the 
Fnyum, 

A people whose civiLiKation was thousands of years old, 
and whose land was so productive, could not fail to be an 
industrial pcople^*^ In that doniBin^ since the eth centurj', 
Egj'pt liad suffered from the victorious competition of Greece. 
But in the Srd century the Klaecdoniati conquer led to a 
displacement of the economic centre of gravity The 
opening up of the East and the creation of the great Hellenistic 
states of Mncednn, Asia, and Egypt robbed Greece of the 
central position which had stood the intelligence and activity 
of its population in such good stead. It was^ moreover^ 
to those racial qualities much more than to the wealtJi 
of her products that Greece had owed her supremacy in the 
fltht 5 th, and 4 th centuries. Tlie Hellenes were more and 
more attracted to the new countries. It w^as not that their 
own land was poor and deserted in the Srd century j only 
in the 2nd century, when it had been gradually exhausted 
by internal strife, emptied by emigration, and wcikcncd 
by deliberate birth-control* did Greece begin to aieken and 
die of the “ dearth of men ” of which Polybius speaks. 
But at the beginning of the Hellenistic peri^ it shared 
lU the general boom Athens was very prosperous, 
especialiy in the time of Demetrios of Phaleron, and Thebes, 
rebuilt by Cassandros, Demetrius in Thessaly, Chalois in 
Eubceut and Sicyon in the Peloponnese were very large cities. 
But the great cities of Europe w^cre chiedy in Slacedonia — 

^ cm. 

* CCTI ; CCVH ; CTLI, pp* 23J7 fT.i CLXXX (^VUeieca)* i, pp. 2SB (f.; 
Wilcicnt in ULW* T021, pp. flO ff. 

* CXVL iU» pp- 
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Cossandreia^ Tli^salonicej UmnopoliSp Ar^tigoneia — and there 
were nowhere as many as in Asia Minor. Egypt had the 
greatest city in the world* ancient traditions of craftsniati- 
ship, and a fmtd-working populationp and, together with 
the Greeks of Greece and Asia, she welcomed other raceSp 
which contributed their own special qualities. Chief among 
these were the Jews.^ 

The Jews had long ago disco%'ercd the way to the Nile 
valley- The story of Joseph is not wholly mythical. In 
the time of the Middle Kitigdomp the Eg>^ptian monuments 
show ns entire clans of Asiatics settling in the country. 
Not to go back to tho^ distant times, it hs certain tliat the 
Dispersion began as early as the Soltc period, Deuteronomy 
(xvii,16) suggests that in the Tth century^ the Kings of Israel 
were exchanging soldiers for horses with Pharaoh. A passage 
in Isaiah (xix-18-^25 1 it is, however^ disputed) mentions 
five cities in the land of Egypt which shall speak the language 
of Canaan and swear by Jehovah Sabaoth. There were 
probably Jewish soldiers in the anny which PKammctichus II 
(5D4-SS9) led into Ethiopia, A mass of Jews had emigrated 
into Eg>''pt at the time of the capture of Jerusaiem by 
Nebuchadne: 5 ^r in SSO ^ and after the Persian conquest 
of 525.^ In the Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine/ 
we find* between 404 and 400, a military colony of Jews 
established round a temple of Jehovah, which wais founded 
in the time of the King of Egypt and was respected by 
Combyses. According to Josephus/ Alexander established 
soldiers of Sanballnt, the governor of Samaria^ in the Thebaid, 
and a village of Samaria will be found in the Fayum/ When 
Soter took Jenisalem in his campaign of 312, he transported 
a multitude of Jewish and Samaritan prisoners, and settled 
them in Eg)"pt J It is an established fact that, in the Jewish 

* ?^cppi xModannp in CHI, ii, pp- ^53 H-; m, pp. 10—*3 ; M, Lc Fueba. 

Die Juden in pUiicmHiichrr ti+ i^itiiJEc-Afr ZfU* Vienna. 10^4 ; 

Bncchliin Mot*o, in ClI. iai2-ia, 577 (f. : mid nft unpubUabjtd memoir 
by W. Lods. 

■ Jcf., xxiv.& s xUi-xliv ; Lsainh* sci.lt. ■ PscudO'Aiiatasoa^ 13. 

* H, Say« anti A. E. Cowley, Papifri discopeTcd nt 

Ajutuan, l^ndon, IDOll; E. ^Eichau, AramniKh^ Pappri u. Ostraca auj 
ciner jitdischfn MiUiuT-KQlanie Elephattiine, S vob., 1011- 

* Joseph* Lx .345. 

^ XXEI, til p. ; Wesstly. Topogr. d* FapytiniSf pp. 133-0^ 

* Jn»eph, .rlnfif.^ ?di.4,S ; C\ Aptan., 1200-12. 
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cciRctcr^'' fit fljrabiTniych near Alexandria, tombs have l>een 
found dating frotii the first Ptolemies.* fn Philomet&r^s 
lime (100), the High Priest Onias* the son of Onias III, was 
driven out by the aiaeeabecs and received by the King, 
who gave him land near Lcontopolis ; there he built a temple,* 
a little copy of that in Jerusalem.'* ^ The dcx^iuncnts 
show us Jews all over the country, established in comm unities 
round their oratories (jjroyeucJiiii), with their Councils of 
Eldcrsj Atchons, and Rabbis (dida^^ra/at). They made their 
way into every kind of business^ and almost every Government 
office, and readily accepted linancial posts. All the Jewries 
of Egypt seem to have been under the Ethnarch or Genarch, 
resident in Alexandria* In the capital itself, the Jews 
(who came at length to occupy a w’hole quarter) formed a 
privileged pDiileuma^ Jt would be impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the part which they played. 

These busy populations w^ere concentrated in cities vrhtch 
grew ever targeand the development of city life encoumgod 
that of industry. There is no doubt that several of the old 
Egyptian cities were gretttly incremicd in the time of the 
PtolemicSp We have the proof in the names of their quarters^ 
which in some—for example, Arsinoc* in the FnjmiUp* 
HemiopoUs^* Oxyrrhyisdios *~revcal tlic presence of foreign 
populations. IMcmphis was always enormous. The Greek 
city of Kaucratis in the Delta* which was embellished under 
Philadelphos^ may* perhaps* have enjoyed a further develop¬ 
ment at one time, in spite of the preponderance of Alexandria. 
Of recent foundations, wc know little of Ptolemais* which 
must have been a big town. But Alexandria, with its 
area of over 2,000 acres, its S00,000 free men, and its total of 
half a million souls, including slaves, exceeded all dimensions 
hitherto known*^ '* It w&s a tetTslution similar to that which 
oceurred in the 17th century, wJien London and Paris began 
to grovr perceptibly larger than the great cities of earlier 

» E, Brcecift, In hSSXm. ix (11X57), pp* 35 H. 

* Joseph., Aniiq^t xii.D'.T f ; Jnvhh War, J.l.l ; ™ JO.S-3 j 

CLU; ii, pp. 40 fT. 

* Benan, HisL prupir (TIsTdilf iv, p. 400. 

^ in LXXV* 1002, 4. 

^ ^leaiitia, op* eti., ctuipn* if, lii. 

* II. RLak, u, VitrUfnmneTi tmi QjrffThytt^hcf^ Giessen, 

^ exervo. 
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times—Venice, Milnn, Lisbon.’” Lastly, industry was 
encouraged by the increased activity of trade, the develop¬ 
ment of coinage, and the progress of science and engineering, 
which must have been greatly promoted by an institution like 
the Museum. When Euergetes II Inter drove the learned 
men out of Alexandria, they would conimimicate the subtleties 
of Egj'ptian mechanical processes to the rest of the world.* 
The art of the weavers was famous.* Egypt is said to 
liave invented the horizontal loom, and to have passed it 
on to Greece. lu the Ptolemaic period, imported cotton and 
silk and the linen of tlie country were spun and woven. 
The finest flax, the btjssos, was used for making light ^terials. 
whicli were especially wanted for the gods and priests, who 
could only wear linen. Wool w'as used for the clothing of 
laymen, hangings, carpets. etc.“wools of Xois, Cyrenaica, 
Cyprus, and even Miletos, These tiiaterinls were, of course, 
dyed, with Phoenician purple and a thousand other colours. 
Thebes, Memphis, Tanis, Buto, Tentyris, Canopos, Casion, 
Arsinoe in the Fayuxn, and Pclusion were the centres of 
textile manufacture. 

The EgjTjtian was always renownetl—and still i^for 
his skill in working wood.* He made use of thuja of 
Cyrenaica, ebony of ElliLopw, and pine of Cyprus. Thu 
onlv native woods which could really be used by the joiner 
were the acacia and sycamore. The joiner’s work of Casion 
was long celebrated. 

The metaU * worked by the Eg>'ptians, like the woods, 
were generally imported; but the gold and silver work of 
the country hod a deserved reputation. The famous 
Boscorenlc treasure in the Louvre gives a notion of 
Alexandrian silverware. Metal'ohaslug was nu Alexandrian 
art. Glassware,* especially luxurious glassware, crystals, 
amber, onyx, ivory, precious stones, and leatlier goods,® 
made Egypt, and more particularly her capital, the purveyor 
of elegant luxury t(t the whole world. The uianufaclure 
of perfumes was very highly developed; Egj'pt imported 

1 n r.Yxv rv, p. lOO, ‘For iadustiy ia Ptolctnaic Egypt, see GloU, 
Aneiti*! Grttee ttl WorK in this series, pp. 340 If. Tas. 

■ CCTU t COVT, pp. 03 U- 
» CLxxsiv, pp. loo-sr i ccvi, pp. tint. 
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myrrh and frankincense and sophisticated them for exporta¬ 
tion an d for the home market, ^ Even the supply of foodstu ffs 
occupied a great number of workers. We arc told of the 
crayfish of Alexandria, the pepper of Libya, the ^dnegar of 
EglTL the salt fish of Mendes and Lake Mmris, the wine of 
MareotiSi the haras ami mustard of Cytenc, the oil-fCastries 
of Alexandria and Aisinoe, the bakeries, tiie breweries, 
etc. Lastly, the manufacture of paper was an Eg\'ptian 
monopoly. 

Tiic necessity for importing certain raw materials, such 
as woods and metals, and for hriding markets for products 
which daily grew more abundant, must have given Egyptian 
trade an unprecedented development.** But, no Jess than 
industry, trade was affected by the great political, economic, 
and social changes which accompanied the Miieedonian 
oonquest. No country, perhaps, was so well situated as 
Egypt for developing the mercantilism which, as we have 
seen, was a characteristic of the policy of the time. The 
great port w'hich she needed on the Mediterranean, Alexander 
had given her. The Nile was the easiest road of penetmtion 
into Centml Africa, and iJie valleys which crossed the Arabian 
Desert connooted the river with the Red Sea, and, by the 
Red Sea. with the Indian Ocean. The Greek Kings— 
especially the earlier—displayed intelligetit activity in opening 
up the South and the East to their mcrehants and their 
influence. On the Upper Nile, tlicir sway did not extend 
Very far. Tlierc they encountered wild nomads, probably 
of Hamitic raee, like the Egyptians—the Blemycs and 
Megabari, who must have dwelt chiefly in the wadys of the 
ErjlhriEaTi Desert, like the Altadis and Eisharis of to-day. 
The valley was occupied by sedentary negroes, the Xobads. 
Hicse peoples, Eratosthenes tells us, oliej'cd the Ethiopians. 

The whole country was Egyptianized. In foimcr times 
it had been conquered by the Pharaohs of the first Tliehan 
Empire or Middle Kingdom (12th Dynasty) up to Semneh. 
Tiie Kings of the I8th and 19th Dynastks went as far as 
Napata. It was then the land of Kush, governed, at least 
in name, by the Prince of Kush, the heir apparent to the 

* P P- ^ ^ < Collart-Joiiiirijcip in CCXXVp pp^ iw fT. 

■ ccmi J f. Ln LXV* iv, pp. 21>d fT.- [*Glotz, Ancimt Gmir 
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Egyptian throne. Napota had remained Egyptian under 
the priest-kings who succeeded the Ramessids, but when 
they were overthrown by the Bubastitc Dynasty (22nd) 
they founded an independent kingdom there. The Eth iopians 
contested Egypt with the Assyrians and the Suites, and after 
the triumph of the Suites they maintained their independence. 
In the Ptolemaic poxfod*^ it is believed that the various 
peoples of the Upper Nile down to Phiisc recognized tlie 
oreriordship of Meroe* But it was a distant overlordship. 
The roost important ruler was the King of Xapata^ where 
the croivn was hereditary on the distaH side, and finally 
fell into tlie {lands of the Queetis, the Caoiiee.s, who are 
known in the time of Augustus.* In the days of the first 
Ptolemies the country was under a king^^ who bore the Greek 
name of Ergamencs. Possibly he had been educated in 
Alexandria^ at the Court of Philadelphos* On returning 
to his own countrj^ he shook off the oppressive tutelage of 
the priests, who had hitherto maintained the right of 
determining the hour of the King's abdication and that of 
his death. If, as is likely, the Ethiopian priests of Amon» 
perhaps working in eonjunction with the priesthood of Amon 
at Thebes, were the soul of the rcsistanee to the new Influenees, 
this roup d* Et^i was fa veil ruble to Hellenism, The respectful 
friendship which Ergamcnes showed towards the King of 
Egj'pt does not seem to have been belied during the reigns 
of the first three Ptolemies. His cartouche is associated 
with Philopatoris in the temple at Dakkeh. The Nubian 
King doubtles^i governed Dodecaschocnos, that is, Lower 
Xubla from Phibe to the bland of Tachompso (DcTar)^ 
opposite Hicrasycaminos (MahArraqab as the Lngid's ptot^g^* 
Ijiterj at the time of the revolts in the Thcbaid, under 
Epiphanes, relations became unfriendly^ and the cartouche 
of Ergamencs was obliterated. Nubian princes even held 
the Tlicbaid, Thb was doubtless what afterwards gave 
Philomctor the idea of colonizing the eountrj'; an inscription 
mentions towms named Cleopatra and Phil uteris in Triacon- 
taschcenos, the part of Nubia between Pliilie and Wady 
Haifa, We do not know the situation of these colonics, 
nor what afterwards happened in the district.* 

t eCS^t p* in tixxix , pp, 4^7 If. 
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The Upper Nile brought to Egj'^pt the products of XubiA— 
ivory, skiits of crocodile and hippopotamus^ black slaves, 
£o often represented in the minor arts of Alexandriai and 
ostrich f^theni+ But these did not come only by river^ 
In modem times there tv ere caravan-routes in the Western 
Desert* ending at Siut, and these may have e^dsted in 
antiquity* Lastly, by the pbteau of Asiim, the inhabitants 
of Tvhich were partly HeUenized, goods &om Nubia could 
reach tlie port of AduUs on the Red Sea^ 

That sea connected Egypt with j\ra.bia and opened on to 
the Indian Ocean, the Er^'lhriieau Sen of the aneients, which 
washed India and the countries of the Far Enst^ An active 
trade vras established between Egypt and those distant 
shores. But tlie Lagids had to reckon with the Sclcucids ; 
the latter naturally kept a fleet in the Persiau Gulf, and tried 
to divert traffic on to the routes Avhich led by the Euphrates 
into the central pravinces or Syria. At the port of Adana 
{Aden), in the stouth of Arabia, other mads started, w hieh tan 
through l^uce Come to Petra, w'hcnce Gaza could be reached. 
That was one reason why the Seleucids and Lagids, in their 
efforb to extend their influence over the Nabataeans, fought 
for Southern Syria. It has been supposed that it was the 
Lagids who compelled the Nabateans to set up a custom¬ 
house at Leuce Come^ But the sca^route naturally went 
on beyond Adana, into the Arabian Gulf, our Bed Sea. 
Taking up traditions which went back to the Senusetta 
and Amcnemhats of tlie Middle Kingdom (2000“17S8 b.c.), 
and* though sometimes interrupted, had been revived in 
Saltc times* under Neeho* Apries, and AinasiR,^ and even 
under the dominion of Darius, the Ptolemies eneoiiraged 
navigation on the Red S(^a* and made ports on the Troglodyte 
coast. 

ArtemidoroSp a geographer of the 2nd century * mentioned 
Ileroonpoiis, at the north end of the Bitter Lakes, Ansinoe, 
n ear the modern Su ez, Philo tern, founded fay Satyros under 
Philadelphos, Myos Homios, with its two iskri^ planted 

L cLzrra, pp* iss 

* In Strabo, 76a, See Couyat-BarUieUi in T.Jluvi v, pp. 

52M2 ; G. IV* Murray, in IiSXL 1^, pp. IJirt-SO, In reality, Myoe 
IJoFrnod (Abu Shiuir e1-GubIi> is nortb of PhUoUm (near SurEkga)^ 
The trees of which ArteEmdoro# speaks are not true ulivcs (Murray, 
loc^ rll,, pp, 141 - 2 ). 
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with olives and the thhd fnU of gTjinea-fowl, and Bcrcmoe* 
at the head of Foul Bay* To tliese one should pei'hap^ add 
Lcuco^ LimcHt probubly the modem Kos^eir, Axi island 
nea^ Bereittco sensed as a station for elephant-hunters and 
cmerald-scelters^ and the Kings had it eleared of the reptiles 
which infested it, AH tlits coast was inimbited by a primitive 
people, which practised community of wives and obeyed n 
king who was subject to a rule of life and even a diet different 
from hLs subjects.^ Simmias, on officer of Euergetes I, 
explored the region and brought back very detailed infomia- 
tioii about the inliabitant^.^ 

Tniflic was very active in the 3rd century ; but ships 
could not sail direct from India to the Egyptian ports. 
Only at the end of the 1st century b.c, did the pilot Hippalos 
discover the periodicity of the monsoons^ which nvade it 
passible to sail without putting into harbour. In the time 
of the Ptolemifcip goods were warehoused in Dioscoridis 
(Socotra} and the other islands south of Arabia, 

Wlien goods reached the coast portSp they had to be 
transported to the Nile vaDey. For this purpose NechOi 
in the Saitc period, had caused a canal to bo dug from the 
Nile to HeroonpolLs and the Bitter Lakes, It must ha%'e 
followed the Wady Tumilat, Darius I had restored it, 
and his fleets had sailed from the Nile to the Persian Gulf,.^* 
PhiUdelphus ituide it fit for use again, but it was alJow'cd 
to become blocked up at the end of the dynasty. In addition 
to this canal, there were the caravan-routes. The road 
system is chiefly known to us in Imperial times^ when it 
had been completed and improved. But the chief tracks 
existed already. One must have run by the Wady 
Hammamat and the gold-mines of Fawahir, where the 
remains of workings have been found/ to Lcucos Limcn. 
Myos Hormos was the terminus of a mad w^hich came from 
Copies and Ca^nopoUs on the Nile over the Porphyry Mountain. 
C^nopolis was doubtless connected mth Philotera, for this 
was the shortest crossing from the Kite to the sea. The 
road from Coptos to Berenice certainly existed already, 

1 Agatliarchoa, ed. Muclkr^ Bl ^4 Diod., iij.15 ft. 

* Diod., iu.lS.4. 

* CLXXVU, pp. 184 tt. '[Scje also Mnret, Tftc Nik^ p. 346 n.2, Tss.J 

* And a tcniple of Ptolemy 111 (Murray, foe. cil.}, p. L46. 
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for Pbiladelphos repaired it, and so did the branch to Contra- 
pollinopolis. The ways forked at the statioD of Phalacton^ 
16S Roman miles from Coptos, Going towards Berenice^ 
one passed nmr the ememld-mmcs of Zubann and Sekat^ 
where a Ptolemaic temple can still he seen. The eamvaos 
travelled at night, guiding themselves by the stars* Stations 
were aiTanged at cvciy stage. Water-tanks (A^driL^umitfci) 
were heginning to Ijc dug, but there were not many before 
Imperial times, and caravans had to bike their water with 
them.^ 

Berenice and Foul Bay are about the latitude of Syene 
(21^ N.). The Ptolemies extended their influence on the 
African coast far south of tbat^ to the headland of l>eirc. 
TJiey went to these distant regions for spices^ and particularly 
for frankinccmiC and myrrh. Those precious gums were 
also gjithoned in iVmbia Felix, cspcciaJIy in the south, in 
Cattabania and Chatramotitis.* But the Ptolemies were 
not alw'ays masters of the Arabian roads, and a great part 
ttf these products, in spite of the toll at Leucc Come, went 
to Petra and Syria. In Africa, too, they obtained the 
elephants which they needed for their armies. Elephant¬ 
hunting itvas organlstedi least until the reign of Epiphanes** 
The beasts captured were embarked on special shipSp called 
clcphanUgoi, and taken to the Red Sea ports. But it had, 
of course, been necessasy to dig shelters and establish ports 
along this inhospitable coast, vibich was inhabited by a fish¬ 
eating pi>piilation,^ There were Soteiras Limen, where 
the sea bceoriies narrower and shallows covered with moss 
and seaweed make na’^'igation difficult for transports* 
PtolemaTs of the Beasts (Theron), founded by Eumedes, 
an ofliccr of Philadelphos, Demetrios's Look-out, Conon^s 
Altars, Melinos Limen, AntipliUos^s Port, another Berenice, 
the Grove of Eumencs and Damda, an important point 
for the elephant-hunting, Philipps Island^ Pythangcios*s 
Hunting-post, the town and lake of Arsinoe, and, lastly 
Cape Deirc. South of Deirc, in the spice country, Greek 
officers had still left abundant trace of their presence— 
Liehas^s Ilunting-postt Pytholao^’s Promontory * Leon*s 
Ixiok-out, Pythangelos^s llarlwur, 

* in OGKV, pp, 400-5$, * Strabo» 76$ (4)* 
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These were lonely est&biJsIiments in the midst of s^kvage 
populations^ whose habits and food a$tonhihed the Creeks* 
There were root-eaters and seed-eaters in the lioR'infested 
country of Tenessisj betw^ecn the coastal region ^ where the 
Lake of EI^l and Straton^s Island could be iicen^ and Meroe 
on the NLlCj fifteen days’ mareh away. Further souths 
in the country of Coiacion^ were the circumeisted meat- 
caters, naked bowmen w'ho(se capital was Endera; tlic 
hairy and bearded tribe who milked bitches and hunted 
buffalo; south of Berenice, the elephant-eaters and ostrich- 
caters, w^ho, to eatch the ostrich dressed tluimselves up in 
its $ldn and imitated its movements; and tortoisc-caters 
who tlircw thcLr dead to the fish* Stmbo, following Artemi- 
domSf and Diodorus and Pliotius, summarizing Agntharehidi^ 
and his F^riplm p/ th^ Eiytkr^^mi Sea^ have transmitted to 
us obseiT'ations about tlicse peoples w^hich can only be con¬ 
firmed by modem ethnology, and do the greatest honour 
to the intelligent curiosity of the explorers and officials of 
the Ptolemies.^ 

AH the commodities which trade with regions near and 
far brought into Egypt were not accumulated there uselessly* 
Some w ere consumed in the country, but the rest either went 
through to l>e distributed to tlie world, or were transformed 
by industry before being exported, thus creating new profits. 
The countries of the Aegean w^ere the chief market for the 
products of Egypt. Not only was the .EgeoJi the most 
active centre in the w-orld, but, wdvereas the system of Imrter 
still prevailed m the countries eommunienting with Egypt 
by tlic Red Sea, the use of coin was predominant and universal 
in the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean*®* Xow^ it was 
money that was wanted to maintain a fleet, an army, and 
a civil ser^^ice ; it was money that came, more and more^ 
to constitute the wealth which was now so much sought by 

^ corapiiru' Stniboi 72!^ (11) and Cte. de Begouen, in Lxaxiv, 
laSO, p. 800 . 

* It 13 said that Ptolemy I intnMlueed the Use of ^^ol^^?y into Kgypt, 
striking gold and silver coins, ftist on the Rhodian litandard, and later 
on thir Phwnieian. In this ab^Lute rono, the Etatcment miisl be 
untrue ; Egypt used the preeiotls Toetais as an uLslrui^ii:;nt ot exchange 
ver>^ early* under the Usl nationnJ dynasties she proliAbly lind ii 
true coinfigc for use ahmad (Chasauiat, in 30CV1, 1023, pp. 131 ff. But 
see E. NaviUe, in LXXXIV, I02S, pp. 278—Ho)- ‘{For the spmd of the 
use of money, see also t^lotx, Ancitnl Greets ai H"of ^ pp. 325 JT* Trs.] 
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sovereigtis. All the actu"Tty of the pc^rts and tracks of the 
Arabian Desert^ of the river, of the towns, and of the fields 
was^ therefore^ bound to converge on the huge capita], 
marvellous Alexandria, 

Set aside, as it were, on the long strip of sand dividing 
Lake Mareotis from the sea, the glorious city seems to have 
been attached to Egj'pt rather than incorporated in it* 
Alexandria ad ^gypiumt the Romans said** and it has been 
compared to a tassel (K/>aflTrtSov) adorning tlie western corner 
of the Delta,^ which is like an outspread cloak* It hardly 
fojmied part of llie valley of the NilCi and it had to 
be connected with the Canopic Arm by an artifidal canal 
(perbips the Agathodeemon of the ancients). What certainly 
attracted Alexander was the presence of the island of Pharos 
and of Lake Mareotis. The latter oflered a vast basin 
in which river-boats could be berthed in quantities ; the 
former, when joined to the shore by a dam, the Heptastadion, 
formed two wcD^shcltercd harbours. 

The city, which was immense for its time, and may have 
had a perimeter of eight or ten miles, was built on the plans 
of the engineer Democrat os, wlio followed the principles 
whicli Hippradamos of 31iletos had applied to the Peineeus* 
It was Laid out in a chess-board pattern ; a hig, straight 
atreet, lined with porticoes, the Canopic Way, ran from the 
East or Canopos Gate (kter the Sun Gate) to the West 
Gate (later the Moon Gate). Another broad street crossed 
it at right angles, probably about the centre of the town, 
forming a monumental square at that point [Me^&n Pfdi'en].* 
The other streets generally ran parallel to these main 
tboroiighfaTeSp so that the whole city was easily divided 
into quarters* designated by the first live letters of the 
^ Cxevn. 

» Cf. Dio Chrvs.p xxxiL 30 x Plut., 20. 5 i Stralrt* tai ^ Pllrty, 

* N(unc4 ui square brackets refer to the Pkm ot Alexandria. Other 
indi(^tiort3 in the Pto arc follows : : Warehouses,^ — 

Copn>n : hiU of rubbiah, latrines, etc. — EUusis x a itiburb (lladra)h — 
Ekuma tcM Batta ; Kleusis on Sea,—rfct«riniiiFn : Elcurinian Sea- 
—fTiTtmnic de ramiinne viUe d^Aiexmtdrk V ItolcniaJc city-wall* 
aseti bed to S&ter I. Tlic black circuit in Neapolis represents the so-called 
/\Tubinn WalL—PAjflilf : a luubour, Tortifled by Jujitiaiim.— Pi, Drakim l 
the R, Dracon, an outlet from ^farcotla to the sea, possibly the end of 
the Nile cpnnl.—Port des Ptraks : Pimtea* tlarbour.—Templiff i 
the Tbcsmophorelon f 


ft 



^ Plan of Alexandmai after G* Boltin 
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alphabet Dioipa The blocks of houses or 

pUnihtm formed subdivisions of these quarters* In the 
south-west^ Alexandria embmeed a small Egyptian town^ 
Hhacx>tLs, built round a hill which was to become the Acropolis 
and bear the Serapeion. There ** Pompey^s Pillar stands 
to-duy, and at the foot of this hill lay the Stadimn^ in which 
wc have already witnessed the bloody scenes which attended 
the fall of Agathocles, To the East^ in Xeapolb, the New 
Town, the finest monuments of the eity were collcoled. Along 
the Canopic Way stood the Gynmii$iump the Park of the 
Faneionp the Serna or tomb of Alexander, the Law-courts 
[Dicasth-c]^ and the Museum and Library, adjoining the 
Raj*al Palaces* which spread dow^n to the sea. This quarter 
of the Palaces was called Brucheion [BroMcAdon]* 

It ]cx)kcd on the Great Harbour* that on the east 
Por/tiis]. The entrance of the Imrbuur w-ns narrow^ between 
the mole of Capo Loehiait and the eastern end of Pharos^ 
Lochias boro a palace and a temple [Cop et paiau dc LoeAios]; 
on the island stood the famous lightliouser built by Sostmtos 
of CnidoSj and dedicated to the Saviour Gods, The palace 
on the islet of Autirhodos, the pier on which Antony later 
built the Timoneion, the small private harbour of the Kings 
in the eastern corner, and the edifices of the Brucheion, 
w'hich almost came down to the quays, fomied a unique 
frame to this illustrious anchorage, Two passages at the 
ends of the Heptastadion crossed hy bridgC-s* 

connected it with the other harbour* w'hicb was called the 
EuntK^os, or Good Home-coming, perhaps in allusion to the 
name of a King of Soli allied to the l^agids [Fort cT 
Inside the Eunostos w^as an enclosed dock known as the Box 
[A^iAdfof], which B sometimes supposed to liave Ijeen the 
mouth of the canal which ran from Schcdia on the Nile 
(Kom ebGizeh) by Chiercon [cl-Keriun) and Pctrec (Ilugar 
cUXawatiyeh)* whence a branch ran to Canopos and entered 
Alexandria after turning it to the south [Cnnflf d* Ak^undrie], 
This hypothesis has been contested, and it seems probable 
that the canal crossed Neapolis into the Great Harbour. 
But another canal certainly connected the Eunostos with 
Lake Mareotis, wdiich must liave communicated with the 
Nile, so that boats eould go between the river* the lake, and 
the two sca-harhours. In this way the fruits of Egj^ptian 
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industry could be concentrated on Alexandria, to be re¬ 
distributed within the country itself^ and, what was more, 
over the re^t of the world* 


n 

THE CONDITIONS OF rTO\TiRNirENT 

This organization of the Nile valley, which was certainly 
beneficial to the country, but was chiefly intended to bring 
wealth and power to the Lagids, had not been efiected with 
the resources of the native population alone. The Eg^^ptian 
people was, without doubt, one of the most gifted of 
antiquity, and in many things it was the teacher of other 
nations. The Greeks of the classicid period would have 
acknowledged it readily, and they often expressed great 
admiration for Egy ptian wisdom, w ithout, however, knowing 
mudi about it. But, at least since the 5th century, Egypt 
had fallen behind in the race. One should remember the 
miseries through W'hich she had gone since the Persian 
conquest, her revolts and her unceasing struggles for in¬ 
dependence, too often useless* The culture of a people can 
mreh" stand up against political degradation and the poverty 
w^hich generally ensues from it. Moreover, in a despotic 
State, when the royal powxr* w’^hich is evetything* goes^ 
nothing b left but a confused mass of people, without 
initlativ'c, and the noble or self-seeking patriots who try 
to revive the forces of the nation arc likely to figure as 
adventurers rather than as leaders. Thb was surely, to 
some extent, the case with the last Pharaohs of the last 
national dynasties. Then, with the barren inertia of the 
Oriental multitude, contmst tlie ebullition of individuaj 
energies developed in the tmsin of the Hellenic Mediterranean 
by the city system. It is true that the time had come in 
Greece when, through the w’cakening of old restraints and 
the exaltation of selfish passions^ that system seemed to be 
devouring itself, and the race w'as dissolving in the anarchy 
of intestine strife* Amid the rivalry' of cities, the rivalry 
of parties, and the ^i^'alry of men, Greece was about to dio^ 
But the fall nr effacement of the cities did nnt bring about 
the immediate annihilation of the talents which had l>een 
formed in fighting for liberty. All the resources of those 
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seattei^d activities were now to pass to the new monarchies^ 
which might find in Greece^ and did hnd^ a Tcritahle nursery 
of lenders. 

But it must not be denied that the Egyptian people, 
toOj was a wonderful resource for the new Kings. Egypt 
was one of the most prosperous countries in the worlds 
Life was so easy tlmt the pcpulaLiofi was bound to he prolific^ 
Diodonis reckons the cost of keeping a child, from birth 
to pubortyt at 20 drachmas.* unacquainted 

with the barl>arDus practice of exposing newdwrn infants, 
which was so common in Greece and was defended by Aristotle* 
Stmbo notes the fact with envy, 1 have not taken the mUk from 
the moulh of the suckling/^ says an old Egyptian text, well 
known under the name of the Negative One may 

estimate tliat in the time of tlic Lagids the countrj' contained 
between five and seven million SQuh. Notv, the fellah was 
a hanl worker, and a cheerful one^ while the handlers ft sman 
had iLncient professional traditions behind him. But to 
put vitality into their labour and to organiic it acetirding 
to the necils of the timCp it was nceessarj" to have capitul 
in money and the methodical spirit and technical talents 
which Hellenism alone could offer, 

Xow\ Hellcnisin had long ago penetrated into Egypt. 
M* Jardi^ has told the readers of this series * of the arrival 
of the Milesians in the Delta in the middle of the Sth century^ 
of the help which Psammeticlius I got from Greek meTcenarics 
in liberating the country from the Assvrian yoke and restoring 
its unity, of the settlement of those mercenaries at Daphnse, 
in the Eastern Delta, of the foundation of the Greek colony 
of Naueratb on the Canopic Arm, of the development of 
that city under Amasis, and of the transference of the 
mercenaries to Memphis, Hie Persian conquest (525) was 
no doubt not favourable to Egt'ptian llelJenism, but the 
Greeks remAined in the eonntryt and Greek states often 
Bent armies to aid the Egj'ptLaJis in rebellion against Persia. 
We know* bovi^ the Athenians came to the help of the rebel 
Inaros and suffered a terrible disaster in the Delta (160-455). 
But these wars did not prevent Greek tmvellcTs from going 
all over the country% and it w^as about 454 tliat llerodotos 
visited the Nile. When Amyiteeus, the one Pharaoh of 

*■ DJod., I.SO.O. ■ CCX£. pp. xi-i ff, ■ pp, 20? ff. 
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the 28th D)"TUi,$ty, wmted the independence of Egypt 
from Dariiis 11 or Artiiserxes II ^ there were Greek mercenaries 
in his army* *• ^ From then to the day when she was re¬ 
conquered by Ochus (S12)* Bgypt relied on Uie help of the 
Creek cities hostile to the Great King, whether she obtained 
their official l>acking or the assistance of ^ndoUtert. So 
we find in Egypt, in succession, the Athenian Chabrins 
under King Acorjs, the same Chabrias and Agesilaos^ King 
of Sparta, under Tachos and Nectanebo II (aCO-fiSS), and 
the Atheninti Dbphantos and the Spartan Lanuos at the time 
of Ck;hus^s first attempt to subdue Egypt (^1). Lastly, 
in 3 in the decisive expedition against Nectanebo^ although 
Thebea sent troopsi to the Great King, being hb allyp there 
were Greek merecnaTics in the Egyptian army-® 

Such frequent intercourse could not fail to leave its mark, 
and at the time of the Macedonian conquest there were 
Greek centres iu the valley of the Nile, Naucratis was still 
Jlourkhing. and Philadelphos afterwards embellished it. 
But from Naucratis the Greeks had sent out swarms into 
the Delta and even to Upper Egypt. Stephanus of 
Byzantium mentions a Hellenic colony at Abydos, At an 
early date there was one at Elephantine,^ and we have seen 
Alexander banishing his enemies there, lie would have 
found Greeks even in the Oasis A 

In MemphiSp as in the big towns of the modern East, 
foreigners were collected in “ nations ”, probably in different 
quarters. Our autliors and documents speak of the presence 
in the city of T^'rians, CaTomemphites, Phcenico-Egyptian, 
and also HeUenomemphites,® and we have reason for bclic^'ing 
that thb last commuinty still existed in the 2nd century. 
Two very different aTchseologicol discoveries prove how deeply 
llellcnism was rooted in the country. Quite close to 
IHemphis* on the edge of the desert, stood the village of 
Busiris. By the end of the 4th centuty it v^as already 
occupied, at least in port, by Greeks, who buried their dead 

* e exs, p p. ix ft. 

■ CLXXVl; CI 4 XXTII; Cloch 6 , ki XC¥, S* pp. 20 ff. j Li, 

pp. 142-iat. 

> C/. XX. 

* Steph. Byx.pf.r. ; Hdt.iiii.SO. 

*• llUi.j ILtlS ^ PcIyocD-, %il.3; Strph^ i 

Aristogonis, FHG. ii, p. 08 ; XLVI. S, 531 J CLXXX (^VdekenJ, 2 , 30, 
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in an old cemetery of the 4th Dynasty, near a ruined pyraniid. 
In one of these tombs Messrs. Borchardt and O. Rutensohn 
found the most ancient Greek manuscript known^ a papyrtxs 
eontainmg a long fragment of the FersimiSp n lyrical work 
of the poet and musician Timotheos, who enjoyed a great 
reputation in the 4th century.^ Secondly, not far from 
Minyeh, up in Central Egypt, M. Q. Lefcb\-rc cleared the 
tomb, or rather the Iitrtxmj of a family of priests of Hermopolbi, 
which may also be placed in the 4th century, and the reliefs 
adorning its walls leave no doubt of Greek influence^* 

The ground was, therefore, prepared for Hellenic coloniza¬ 
tion. But it h plain that this could not be continued and 
completed with the Greek etemeuts in Eg^-pt alone. Resort 
mujjt be had to inunigration. VVe have already seen how 
general this was in the 3rd ccntuiy". It was natural that 
it should be especially attracted by the singular prosperity 
of Egypt under the first three Kings. Tiiefe is abundant 
testimony in the literature and documents of the time. 
One has only to remember the comic* but significant, catalogue 
which Uerondas puts in the mouth of the procuress Gylhs, 
when, in order to eomipt young Metriche, she trios to convince 
her that her lo%^cr, who has gone to Egypt, cannot tear 
himself away from the joys of Alexandria and lost to her 
for ever^^ 

J^ince Moiidti^ went to liLg3p"pt, it is ten monthii, and he hns not 
jjent you a word. He has foigotten you, and dmiik at a new gipring^ 
Therti is the abode of the fjoddei^ ; for Ml that is of grows anywhere 
1$ in Egypt—wealth, athletics, the atitiv^ a line climate,* glQfy» 
philosoplierq, gold, boya, the Temple of the Rmther and 
Sister, the good ICing, the Museum, winCii and good thing 

thot you can want—and women, by the I-asa of Hades 1 as many a!i 
the sky boosts stars, with focea as fair ns the goddes^^ who went 
to Paris for judgment (niay they not hear what 1 say 1). 

The influx and settlement of foreigners in a country 
always raises grave problems^, and the Lagid^ of the 3rd 
century had many difhcultics to solve. These immigrants, 
accustomed to tlic free life of the little Greek conimouwealth, 
had to bo brought under the laws of a monarchy , The 

* ^^^d^J^witi-Moullendorf, Pefaer, Leipzig, 1003. 

» ClXSJX^ But for the date see Montet, in T.TTW m imn p_ 

and LXXUJL, ia2U, pp« lUl^l, 

* i.!Z3 IT. 
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Egyptians, too, had to be made to accept not merely the 
presence, but the preponderance of the tiew-comers. Only 
fl strong power could cuforoc elfeetive measure?* To rule 
and to Hellenize—that was the double task of the Lagids, 
The evidence of the papyri gives m a glimpse of the manner 
in which they performed it. 


CILAPTER m 


THE ORGANIZATION OF POWER IN PTOLEMAIC 

EGYl’T 

I 

the ORGAXIZATION OF THF. CENTRAL POWER 

Being the mastcis of Egypt by conquest, the Ptokmics 
looked to the doetrine of divine right for a legitimate founda¬ 
tion of their power. So tliey entered on the road opened 
by Alexander, and followed the traditions of the eoimtry 
quite natumlly. For, since the earliest du)'$ of her history, 
Egjqit had worshipped her Kings. In the Middle Kingdom 
(2160-1060 B.C.), the dogmas of the royal religbn, probably 
formed chiefly under the preponderant influence of the 
priests of Heliopolis, were established, and were handed 
down from generation to generation almost unchanged, 
to the very end of Paganism. These dogmas have already 
been set forth and analysed in this scries with perfect 
precision and clarity.* Here it will be sufficient to show 
to what extent they were adopted by the Lagids. 

In Egypt, Pharaoh was King l^ause he was a god, 
the soQ of a god, “established heir” by “ Im father'', 
Accxirditig to the Heliopolitan teaching, this father of Pharaoh 
was naturaliy Ra, the Sun God of Heliopolis, who, so tradition 
said, was the ffist of all the Kings and their ancestor. But 
the eobr religion of Ra was in the course of time aiufllgamatcd 
with tliat of other gods, who likewise conquered the whole 
of Egj'pt, some for political reasons, like Amoa of Thebes, 
who became Amon-Aa, and others by the attraction of their 
divine personality, like Osiris of Mcndcs, with whom all 
the dead gods and lords of the next life came in the end to 
be identified. Moreover, the Egyptian kingship had a 
complex origin, and was born in regions and times when 
the worship of Ra was not preponderant. We shall not 

» CLixJV, pp, I3l JI.} (Motet, The NilttpoEsim. Tas] % CL£CV. 
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be surprised, tliereforc, to fiud curious influences in the 
five names which express the divine descent of the Pharaohs.* 
Tiiese five names, or, as the Egyptians Hcniled them, 
“ the great name,” were taken by the Macedonian Kings. 
Take the case of Fliiladetphos.^' First he was a Horua, 
that is, the Divine Son par exceltetae^ and, like aU Pharaohs, 
he was assimilated to the Falcon Homs, as worshipped at 
Edfu, In this quality he called himself the I'oliajji Foii/A. 
As King of Upper and Lou'cr Egypt, invested by Xekhebt, 
the Vulture Goddess of El-Kab, and Wazet, the Asp Goddess 
of Buto, he was Great in Glory. In his capacity of Horus 
virtorious over his enemies, that is, as avenger of his father 
Osiris on Seth and his followers, he was Enthroned by his 
Eathxr, Then came the two chief appellations, the fore¬ 
name, which Pharaoh took at his accession, in his capacity 
of Nsul and Bit, that is. King of the South and Xorth, and 
the name which he bore as son of Ra (so Jfa), both surrounded 
by a cartouche. The name of every Lagid was Ptolemy, 
either alone, as with Soter I and Philadelphos, or with an 
accompanying epithet, as with their successors—for example, 
Euergetes I was Piolemy, Living ever Beloved of Ptah. Tiic 
forename varied. Hint of Philadelphos may be translated 
Mighty Ka of Ra, Beloved of Atnon ; and that of Euergetes, 
Son of the Brother Gods, Chosen of Ra, Living Image of Atnon.*' 
The same doctrine of the divinity of kings is expressed 
in the texts and scenes sculpturefl on the walls of temples, 
and especially in those which allude to the King’s birth. 
Xothing could be clearer than the theogamies of Ameu* 
ophis Ill at Luxor and of Hatshepsut at Der el-Bahari 
(I8th Dynasty}. The drama of the notivity La shown in 
fifteen scenes, divided, as it were, into three acts—the union 
of the God and the Queen Mother, the Queen’s childbed, 
and the recognition of the new God-king by the gods. We 
Imve no such representation of the Ptolemies ; but that these 
ideas or analogous ones survived in the Greek period is proved 
by the Mammbis. These are small chapels built beside 
the big temples and consecrated to the cclebiation of the birth 
of the divine son of the Triad worshipped in the principal 

^ titlea of the Mempliite Kings, in Moret, The Xile, p. ISl, 
> CLXXTOI. iv, p. 22JI. I /wd., p, 240. 
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sanctuary^ So completely is the King identified with 
the divine son that we see the two being bom together* For 
examplet Nectanebo k bom witli Homs in a scene in the 
Mammisi of Tentyris. In that of Uernionthb, before it 
was destroyed* one saw the Goddess birth to C^c^arion^ 

the son of and Cleopatra. 

So, in the eyes of the EgyptiimSi the Ptolemies were 
Pharaohs* They had to be, if they were to be accepted as 
sovereigns^ and, inversely, once they were accepted, they 
■wcTC naturally regarded as gods. In the Oasis, Alexander, 
having made himself master of Egypt* was readily recognisted 
by the priest as the son of Amon* and Egypt never made 
any diflieultY about thus legalizing the foreign dynasties 
which reigned over her, Tliese theological theories did 
not remain confined to the temples; they penetrated the 
literature of the day and we find an echo of them in the 
popular tales. As bite as the Srd century of cjur era, a Greek 
romance about AlexaiidcTp certainly written inEgypt* Connects 
its hero with the national dynasties by dcsciibing how 
Nectanebo, the last native King, having been driven from 
the country by the barbarian eonqueror^t goes to Macedonia, 
and seduces Olympius by mogic^y assuming the form of 
the god Amon.^ 

It is possible that the Ptolemies only took on this role 
of god-kings gradually. The first was a Macedonian of the 
old type, and seems to Imve Imd little liking for the mystical 
despotism of the Orient. The Lagids were fond of boasting 
of their Macedonian blood, and this feeling must have been 
mingled ’with some contempt for the native. They mayp 
therefore, have accepted rather than sought this profitable 
assimilation to the gods of Egypt. It is generally supposed 
that Epiphanes was the first to submit to the Egyptian 
rites and ceremonies of the eonseemtion of the King. When, 
on the 2Tth ^lareh, 1&6, the priests met in synod at Memphb, 
to renew these ceremonies and to vote religious honours 
for the King, they were careful to order that the noos^ or 
portable shrine, which was to contain the God-king’s stattic, 
should have a decoration recalling the consecration of the 
previous year. 


^ Pfieudo-CallistlicReap i.l ff. 
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In oMef that hia ahrme may be distm^uifilicd fnsm the oU»a 
now and in future it Gboll be sufmounted by tbe ten golden 

head-dTiesscG of the Kingp m front of whkh an o^p ^olL be sct» as 
with all the ospi-iiLliapcd head^dre&ses on elirines; in the midst of 
them ahall be placed tbe head-dress called the whieh the 

King donned when he eritemd the Temple at Memphis to perfomi 
the eeremonles ordaiued in the taking of the throne.^ 

It is quite true that Qeitber the Deeree of Canopoa * 
in Iionour of Euergetes I nor that of lilemphis in honour 
of PhiJopator oontaihs a similar allusion but it is hardly 
to be expected in the latter^ which was issued on the occasion 
of the victory of Raphia, and not^ like that of EpiphaneSp 
at one of the festivals of the “ Diadem at which the 
coronation rites were renewed. It would, Jiowevor, have 
been natural in the Canopos Decree in honour of Euergetes I. 
On that occasion the priests met “ for the 5tli Dios, the day 
on which the King’s birth is celebrated, and for the 25th 
of the same monthi the day on which he received the crown 
from his fatherThe circumstaiices are almost the same 
as in the case of Epiphanes^ and* if the consecration is not 
mentioned under Euergetes, it may be that a cKange was 
made between the two reigns* Other indications lead one 
to t h i n k that that change took place in the reign of FhUopator* 
For the beginning of the Decree of Canopos h in marked 
contrast to that of other decrees. While PhiJopator and 
Epiphanes take the whole Egyptian royal title, literally 
tmmlated in the Greek version* the opening formuta of the 
Decree of Canopos is the same as tliat of the Greek docutnentSp 
which give the King no name but Ptolemy, and aUude only 
to the Greek cult of the Kings* by mentioning the eponymous 
priesthoods, and this formula is translated^ and clumsily 
translated, in the Egj 7 >tuui vcr^^ions of the Decree. Here 
the Greek w^orditig goyems the Egyptian ■wording, and this 
preponderance of the Greek, remarkable in a decree of the 
Egyptian priesthood, also appears in the almost exclusive 
use of the Macedonmn calendar. Them is, therefore, a 
great difference between the reign of Eueigetes and those 
of his successors ; and if one reralb the crisis which attended 
the beginning of Philopator^s reign, the appeal which he 
had to make to Egyptian recruiting for his war against 

' El; 90, IL ^ ff. * IX, £a* * CXC. 
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Antiochos HI, the native revolts, and the concessions which 
were the result^ one cannot hdp thinking that the changes 
of which the texts give an inkling must have taken place 
in the reign of the fourth Lagid. 

But what exactly these changes werc^ it is very hard to 
say* and it is perhaps going beyond our data to conclude, 
as has been done, that the first Ptolemies avoided the 
ceremony of consecration. It was in the course of this 
ceremony that the edict was composed which announced 
the five names I and the Alacedonmn Kings bore those names 
from Philadelphos onwards. If we do not find them in the 
Decree of Canopos, it may be that Eiiergetes and his pre¬ 
decessors were reluctant to assume them in the eyes of their 
Greek subjects, in a document which, although of an 
ecclesiastical character, w'as wTitten in Greek and w^as intended 
to be read by atU But of course this hypothesis, though 
more moderate than its rival. Is no less uncertain* What 
is certain is that* tn spite of the obvious advantage of passing 
themselves off as sons of Ra from the very beginning of their 
rule, the Ptolemies took some time to adopt, everyw^hcre 
and alw'ays, all the characteristics of the true Pharaohs. 

It is easier to indicate Uie general images of this develop¬ 
ment than to define its exact progress. So far, the 
monuments hiive only given us the ziiinie and fore-name 
(Chosen of Ra) of Sotcr.* Perhaps* like Philip Arrhidteos 
and Alexander ^gos^ who were never consecrated* because 
they never came to Egypt* he did not receive the full royal 
title, Philadclphos made a great advance ? not only did 
he take the five names, but lie married his sister on both 
slides* a union quite K>iittary to Creek custom but confomiiog 
to the laws of Egypt, and one which may even be regarded 
as the perfect royal marriage, the image of tiuit of Osiris 
and Isis, and the most capable of ensuring the purity of the 
blood of Ra.* It w^as a big concession to native ideas* 
^Vhen Philoputor likewise married his sister {Arsinoe III)> 
as almost all the Lagids did after him, and openly adopted 
the myal title of the Pfiaraohs, the native Egyiitian found 
every characteristic of his national sovereigns in the 
Macedonian King. 

^ But ^/. cLxanm. w, p. ms, ao. xi. 

■ €iiU. yj* pp. £7 m 
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Tlic position of the Ptolemies was certainly more delicate 
in respect of their Greek subjects. The Hellene, aeeiistomed 
to live in a small republic, disliked OiientAi ideas of absolute 
monarchy* and, rationalist that he was* he bad some difficulty 
in submitting to the will of a mortal god. But one must 
not exaggerate either his dislike or his rationalism. 

The Greeks made their illustrious dead into heroes, 
who, as such, were the ob|oct of worship.^ Ucroization may 
not have been apotheosist but it might lead to it. The 
praetice originated in Xorthem Greece* and spread widely. 
In addition, cities, cspeeiaUy in Ionia* had often decreed 
divine honours to living men.^ Even if this was not complete 
deification, and the homage paid was merely simii^ir to that 
paid to the gods and the persons thus honoured 

received them only, as it were, under the wing of real deities 
in the capacity of associates (piirAcdrm and iipwl/fronoi), 
none the less they were raised above man and verj" near to 
the gods. These customs and beliefs were not unfavourable 
to the establishment of a worship of kings, and the Hellenic 
worslup of kings existed in most of the Hellenistic monarchies. 
^Vhat, exactly* were its origin and character ? It is a grave 
and much-disputed question. Some hold that it ow^ed much 
to the political initiative of the sovereigns themselves. The 
divinity of kings was at the heart of the conception which 
they had formed of monarchy. Tliis is supposed to have 
been the belief of the great founder^ Alexander himself. 
Others, on the contrary, consider that the cult sprang up 
spont^meously in the cities ^ that the Kings merely accepted 
a hf}tnage w^hich was so profitable ; and that it was not 
until later that they thought of tmnsfonning it into a State 
religion.^ 

In aitenipting to describe the character and work of 
Alexander, 1 committed myself to a certain view^ To the 
aerv'ice of the lofty conceptions of his genius, he seems to 
me to have brought both a sineete mystieism and a wise 
political sense. Such mixtures of sentiments, contradictory 
only in appearance* are not without example in the great 

* ccn. 

' Koraemaiui, to LVHp 1001, p. SIS, 

* Kaerstt LH. ISWT, pp+ 142 tf. \ COIV,li, pp. 374 II. ; CXVl, voL 
m, 1, pp. 300 H. But r/. Komerafuia, Jbc. PP- 1^1 
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CTcators. No one can deny that Alexander at an early date 
IjclicTcd hiiuself the descendant and perhaps the son of a 
god. Prom that to believing himself a god 'was not a long 
step for a spirit so daring in the exaltation of his ovm glory, 
Egypt revealed to him the di^dne majesty of the Oriental 
King. No doubt, he could not apply the dogmas of that 
imiquc country to the nest of the world, and he did not think 
of doing so; but, in whatever form it might present itself 
to him, he wax disposed to accept the monaTchical mysticism 
of the East. In Babylon he took the hand of Bel. Later, 
he sot as Great King, animated by the Mazdean hvareno, 
on the throne of Darius. He even wished to be worshipped 
by his Macedonians. Can one believe that, when the Greek 
cities of Asia had decreed divine honours to him, it did not 
occur to him thot he might be a god for all HeUenes ? It is 
possible that the famous decree in which he ordered the Greeks 
to treat bim OS a god was never published, as many hold, 
and that one should not trust the anecdotes of Plutarch 
and .fElian,' hut the desire to be a god seems to me to be 
the necessary conclusion of .Alexander’s political meditations, 
and it is unlikely that he did not manifest it one way or 
another.^ 

The spirit of ins first successors was certainly quite 
different. In Macedonia, Erst of nU, the Kings never thought 
of demanding worship, and we arc told that, of all the 
Diadochi, Antipatros alone refused to recognize Alexander’s 
divinity.* That tradition was bound to he maintained, 
among a nobility who were accustomed to treat their kings 
as the first of the Companions. Besides, to establish itself 
securely, the Macedonian monarchy had no need of a religious 
character ; it was enough that it was national. But it was 
not so in the East, 

Antigonos Onc-eye had a divine statue (ayaV*)* 
a Sanctuary, and an attar at Scepsis,* and a sacred gathering, 
a saerifiee, and Stephanephoriee were held in his honour. 

e hear of festivals to Antigonos and his son Demetrios 

‘ See Hogartl], in EjiglM htatorical Rtview, ISST, up. 31T ff,; D. 
Niese, in ITl, 1807, pp. 1 fl. 

* fGwiet. Joe. eit. t Radet, in T.sriiviir pp. i^n (f.. etc. 

* ^ludoSp jptj^ ** AJXtip&tiDi *\ 

* IXp ft. 
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at Delos,! Clialeis,* and Satnos.* Honours were decreed 
to Lysiroaehos at Priene,* and the same Lysiiuachos had 
an altar at Samothrace.^ This ro 3 'a 1 cult was very natural 
in cities which the Kings had founded ; thus, Detnetrios was 
worshipped at Demetrias {Sicyon), and nt Cassandreia 
there was an eponymous priest of Cassandros, and later 
of Lysmiacho$<* Vet the Diadochi accepted rather than 
provoked these outbursts of monarchical piety, We find 
them in cities which had reason to be submissive or grateful 
to thenr. Thus, the Cyclades, after the camjjaigu in which 
Ptolemy I had liberated them in 308, and Rhodes, after tho 
siege of dOS, worshipped him under Uie name of Sotcr, 
Saviour, But these were tlie special cults of cities, and in 
no Way a State religion, Yet the establishment of Grreco- 
Tikoedonian monarchies in the East, the land of the divine 
right, where the foreign conquerors might create kingdoms, 
but not true nations, was bound to bring the consequences 
which Alexander bad foreseen and desired, although they 
were not accepted until the second generation of the 
Hellenistic dynasties. In the case of the Lagids, the moment 
when they perceived them coincides with that in which 
they began to conduct themselves, in respect of the natives, 
as true Pharaohs, 

The royal cult of the Ptolemies ’ was grafted on to the 
worship of Alexander. Alexander had died before he could 
establish Lis divinity, at any rate in the form in which ho 
seems to have conceived it. But, once he had left the world of 
the living, it was easy for him to become immortal. For all, 
his passing was merely a change of life. Thb belief can have 
arisen witliout the least influence of any political idea. 
It was the natural consequence of the religious conceptions 
of the Macedonians and Greeks. It may be said, justly, that 
there Was still a w'orld of difference between that heroization 
and the deification wliich Alexander himself had imagined, 
the dcifiration of the Oriental Kings, who had no need of 
apotheosis to become gods, and especially that of the 
Pharaohs, who were detadiied from the divine essence on 


* iir,xv, pp. 17 tf. 

* Sebede, in LXVl, IDIO, 7. 

* X, 850. 
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to the earth, and simply “ retvimed to the limbs of Ra- 
Hannachis Bat it must be owned that Alexander was 
no ordinary' hero, la his llfep be was the soul of the Empire i 
deadt he became^ as it were, its genius^ pud in the army 
Eumenes made his worship the symbol of unity.^ This 
thought WPS doubtless in the mind of the first Ptolemy^ 
when he Imd the hero's body transported to Egypt, and 
ordered that a tomb should be built for it, not in the Oasis* 
as Alexander had desired, but in Alexandria, lii?$ new capital 

Little is known of the beginnings of the worship of 
Alexander in Eg> According to the evidence of a contract 

of the year 235, there exited in 289 an eponj-mous priest 
whOp on the most likely hypothesis, must almost certainly 
have been a priest of Alexander, whereas there is no such 
indication in the earliest of our Ptolemaic contracts, which 
dates from 311*® But Alexander must have been worshipped 
before the institution of this eponymous priesthood. As 
early as 822, when his l>ody was laid in Memphis, untli the 
Serna which was to receive it in Alexandria should be com¬ 
pleted, he must have l>ecn the object of worship in the old 
native cifcyt and there is little doubt that at the same time, 
acoordiJig to the custom, the infant Alexandria worshipped 
its founder. When Philadclphos transferred Alexander 
and his cponjTnous priest to the Greek capitah it is possible 
that the worship of the founder of the eity was amalganmted 
with that of which the Sema was the scat, but it is also 
possible that the two cults remained distinct*^ Rut, although 
it was established in the Greek eitj% the worship of Alexandefi 
that, at least* w-hich had its centre in the Semn, was not a 
municipal cult, but n true State religion- The Serna was part 
of the Royal Palaces, and the eponymous priest apprars not 
only iu Alexandrian ^locimicnUf but in those wTittcn* in 
Creek or in Egj^ptian, by every notaiy' in Egypt.® 

Of the god Alexander, therefore, w'ho would have been 
the god of the Empire if it had remained united, Ptolemy I 
made the god of the Egyptian State^ The institution of 
the eponymous priesthood, Ijctwccn 311 and 289^ proves 

I CXr?, pp. IT. 

■ €C. 1, PP- 133 ff. I CLXXX OVilckca), i* pp* 97 fT* 

* XZp 2 ; xxxiU, 34 a, 

* PlauaiEitin^ in LXT* pp- 77 fT* 
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that it is to the first I^agid that this deceive step tmi&i be 
attributed- That brig-sLghted sovereign^ who was the 
promoter of the religion of Seiapis, knew how powerful 
religious sentiment was for cementing political constructions ; 
but did, he think of deifying himseli and the other Kings 
of his line ? We have nothing to justify the supposition. 
In any case, he left that task to bis successors, and the 
worship of the King was created by Philadelphos* He 
began by proclaiming the apotheosis of his father under 
the name of Sotcr, which the Islunders had given him, and 
in 1271} he instituted games on the Olympic model in his 
honourj a ^quinquennial festival which ts described fay 
Callixenos and frequently mentioned in the papyri,^ He 
went much further w*hen he made himself a god. His sister 
and ivife, Ar^inoe 11, died in 270, and became a godded 
under the title of Philadelphos* A franepAow or Basket- 
bearer, nn ci>onyitu>iis priestess like the priest of Alexander, 
vras attached to her w'orsliip, and, at the s^mc timti the living 
KjTig was associated with the divinity of the Queen, thus 
foriidng a new' dhdnc jjair, which was serv'cd by the same 
priest as Alexander and was called the Brother Cods (fitol 
Tliencefortli, on the accessioni every King and 
royal pair received a cutt-namc, inidcT which they were 
worshipped and associated with the god Alexander, 
Ptolemy HI and lierenice II hecaTne the Benefactor Gods 
{Etiergetai) ; Ptolemy IV and Arsinoc III, the Father- 
loving Gods {PAifepaiercs); Ptolemy V and Cleopatm 1, 
the 5fanifei>t Gracious Gods {Epiphmids Eiickaristoi) \ and 
fvO on. Ptolemy I and Berenice I were missing from the 
seriofti so Philojiator addtxl them, under the name of the 
Saviour Gods and after that they always appear 

next to Alexander. With new reign, the royal title 

grew^ longer and longer, esjx’cially as many queens had their 
own pnrliciiliM" cult and priesthood, like Arsinoe PhilacJclphos- 
Athbphoros of Berenice Euergetis, IMcstess of Arxiuoe 
Philopator, Saered Youth (?) irwAo^) of Isis, Great 

>Iother of the Gods (Cleopatni II had had the audacity to 
assimilate hei^lf to the great Mother Goddess), In the 
end, the Juwyets grew ivcary of enumerating all these eponyms, 


^ Above, p. 24i, 
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and their contracts give us (uufortutmtely) only meagre 
abridgments^ 

The bins of our mnderti mind might incline us to believe 
that this Hellenic cult of the Kings inspired only a cold 
official religion, but we should very probably be wrong. 
No doubt^ the educated classes were sufficiently imbued with 
rationalism to jijstify the suspicion that many dedications 
to the Kings were acts of flattery or gratitude rather than 
of genuine piety. But the cult was practised in all circles, 
including the humblest, and even in the privacy of the home. 

One is compelled to bcUeve that it was justified by a 
deep and instinctive sentiment. Besides, the policy of 
the Kings and priests^ especially from Pbiiadclphos onwards, 
did much to ensure its success. Tiie worship of the King 
was mingled with that of the gods, Egyptlim and Greek, 
who had most devotees. Thus, the Queen was associated 
with tlic Ram of Meodes, ** the Great God, Life of Ra, Ram 
who begets, Prince of young women. Friend of the Royal 
Daughter and Sister, the Queen and Lady of the country, 
Arsinoe, living for ever.” ^ In Thebes she was the associate 
of Mut; * in Pithonit of Turn,® with the Brother Gods ; 
in the Fayum, of the Crocodile Suchos.* Under Euergetes, 
the synod of Canopos deified a Berenice, who had died in 
infancy, and decreed that the temples should have rites 
and images in ivhich Greek and Egyptian ideas were mingled. 
Nor was her divinity conflned to the temples ; not only the 
daughters of the priests* but other maidens could sing hymns 
to her,* By the Decree of Memphis^ private individuals 
were allowed to set up a naoF to Epiphanes in their homes, 
and this wm no novelty. A soldier settled in the Fayum 
set up a private sanetuaiy of Aphrodite Arsinoe in his yard-* 
For the Queens especially w^crc often assimilated to the 
great deities.^ Later, the Kitig^ may have been, too; 
Aulctes called himself Neos Dionysos, “New^^ no 

Meades Stele ; Brug^cb, in LXVnip I&T5, pp. ^7 tt. ; V* Prott, 
ui La, laOB, p. 40K 

■ Wiickea, in CTO, s.V. Ardnoe " (pp. 12S4 11.). 
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doubt, ill allusion to PhUopatorj the first King Bacchus^ 
The worship of the King was certainly very popular and official 
in the anayj and a governor of Cyprus in the 2nd century 
was High Priest as well as Strategos.^ There were also, at 
least in the 2nd century, civil and military a^ociations for 
the worship of the King^ called Basil iste and Philobasilistae> 

We see how deeply this dynastic religion had penetrated 
Egypt. There is no doubt of the mfluenee of the for 

It ivas in proportion s3 the Greeks were conquered hy it 
that they were attracted by the worship of kings ; but the 
East acted on tlicm chiefly by enveloping their mindst a$ 
it were, in a mystical atmosphere. It is a remarkable thing, 
that Egjqitiart rites seem to iiave been hardly introduced 
into the HcUeziic cult at all, vrhercas the latter made its 
influence felt inside the temples and even in the Solar name 
of tlie Kings. In this domain Greek and Egyptian ideas 
to have been intermingled without blending. Both con¬ 
tributed to creating the loyalty to the King ivhich w'as so 
tinlike tlie city patriotism of classical Greece^ and asserted 
itself even in the Greek cities of Egj^pt, and in Alexundria 
itself. The Alexandrians held tight to their pri\'ileges* 
but they were a long way from anything like a tcpubliciiri 
spirits They often revolted against the Kings ^ tlicy even 
deposed some of them j hnt they never dreamed of over-' 
throwing the reigning house* Aa early as Philopator's 
reign, when the I^cedfcmcnian Clecmenes ran through the 
streets, calling the citizens to liberty, he committed an 
absurd blunder. 

The divinity of the Kings had many consequences for the 
government of Eg>^pt, hut we must admit that it never 
resulted, as has sometimes happened in Orienbil monarchies, 
in the King living remote from his subjects, in the depths 
of a mj^stcrioua palace^ The Kin^ gave audience to all, 
as we can sec PhOoinetor doing in the papyri of the Scrapeion. 
It ia true that he appeared on the top of a platform or under 
a canopy, and that petitions were passed to him through 
A kind of window.^ In the Palace of Alexandria there 
may have been a special door made for the purpose 

^ IX> 140. 

^ IX, 130 ; CMIZ. U P* SC i aiYin. ST, 
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TKrriKo^ TTirAir).^ But there ts no lack of anecdotes which 
show the King living familiarly with his friends* 

The royal family was ebastituted like a liuman family^ 
and succession to the throne was treated much like a private 
inheritaneej on principles which on the whole agree witii 
those of Creek law. The crown passed from male to male 
by order of primogeniture. Women inherited only in default 
of a male* and the first time that this case arose it was decided 
according to the Greek rules of inheritance i Berenice* 
the daughter and sole heiress of Soter Tl^ married Alexander li^ 
her nearest kinsman. The only striking pceuIjRrity in 
the royal family is the marriage of brothels and sisters, 
and the title of Sister l>ornc by the Qu<!ens. But unions 
between brothers and sisters became more and more frequent 
among their subject-?** 

Tfie oHieial language of the Court for a long time preserved 
simple formal and even in the 2nd century, in documents 
issued by the Kings^ neither the King nor the Queen, who 
was regularly associated with him from this time onwards, 
is descrihed as a god. Tlie King is Basihn^ and the Queen 
BtisUiMa \ the title of was even borne by princesses 

w'ho ne\^er reigned. The King’s name is always^ Ptolemy^ 
After the marriage of Kpiphanes with tlie daugliter of 
Antioehos III, the Queens are always called Cleopatra. 

The Court was a world of wdueh avc know little. With 
ministers, officers, guards, courtiers, slaves^ and euriueiis, 
it was an immense crowd A We have some titles of oftleials 
of the King^s houseliold—the Usher {ftonyyeArtJj), the 
Chief Huntsman Equerry (cVl ™rr 

the Chief Pan tier (dpj^tSfaTpas)* the Chief Cup- 
Ijoarer the Physician-inA'liief and ordinary 

physicians, tutors and foster-fathers of the Kings {rpa^u^ 
Kat Ttfliji'ife), and servants of the Bed-chamber (raTfetairrai), 
to say nothing of the swarms of attendants 
iTnjpfrai), Then there ’ivcre the nurseries of courtiers 
and high oflieials — the Royal Pages {^ctenAsroi watScs), 
the young princess eom|mriioiis [owrpo^* and 

the who may have had a military ebameter. 
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The courtic»s were divided into classes —Kinsmen and 
assimilated persons, First Friends and assimilated persons. 
Captains of Body-guards {ArtJtutmalophylakesy^ Friends, 
and Diadocht. This ecalo of dignities is known in the 
2nd century, but it originated in the 3rd. At tlvat time 
titles of honour were rcscr\'ed for the people of the Court; 
in the 2nd centurj' they were also given to officials of the 
provinces*® 

In all this organis&fition* it is easy to divine the complex, 
and sometimes coneordaitt^ influences of the Courts of 
Maccdon, Persia, and Eg\^pt. The Royal P^es are knovm 
in the time of Philip and Alexander, like the Staff of the 
Bodv^guards* The Kinsmen are a Persian institution^ 
and reemU the F^ptlan tistd-rekh. The Friends bore the 
name of sntrru at the Court of the Pharaohs^* 

Among these people of the Court the King recruited his 
Council* of whieh we know little^ and hi^ blgh oLlieialSi 
and among his oflieials hc recruited his ministers, l^e *^tch 
a glimpse of some of the ministers of the Ptolemies I 
there was the chief uiinhterf who had charge of the SeaL 
’VVe do not know his title; it is pmbahle that, as iit the 
Seleiicid Court, hc was called '' the Man over Business 
o ^-iri Twi^ TTptLy^^Twv, Then came the SccrctEUiOt, with 
the Epistolographos, who dealt with the King's corre¬ 
spondence, and the ITypomncniatograplios, wdio vras in charge 
of petition^i and the issue of the Royal Ephemcrides.® 

The Dteecetes, one of the most importunt men in the 
State, was in charge of finance, being assisted^ at any rate 
from the ‘2iid cent^iry (ivc hear of him in 102) by the Director 
«)f Accounts of Extmonhnary Rceeipta (tBtor AtJyo^) * 
and the Director of Accounts. 

The Chief Justice of ^Hexandria, the Archidicast.* may 
be regarded as a Minister of Justiec^ since he exercised super¬ 
vision over the Chremativtas and other law-courts. There 

1 xxw, Sp p, mi n. m. 
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was no Minister of SUtfi for religion. The King was the 
religious head^ and every year, at least down to the time of 
Epiphanes^ the sjmod of the priesthood met under his 
presidency. He was also the chief of the army. It was in 
his relations with the army that he preserved most of his 
Macedonian origin. The army played a part something 
like that of the Companions, and it is possible that at every 
accession the King was presented to the officers and troops 
of the CouTtp whose acclamations gave him a kind of investi¬ 
ture. In shorty the King w^as the centre of the whole system, 
and, when he was an active nderp the M>iil of it. We shall 
see» when we study the organization of local authority, 
that his w^tU could be conveyed to and imposed on the further- 
most hamlet of the valley of the Nile. 

II 

THE ORGANIZATION OP JjOCAL ACTIIOHITY ^ 

The Ptolemies naturally prescrv'cd the traditional division 
of the country into Upper and Lower Egj'pt and its further 
division into nomes.* Tlie nome had a dednite unity^ 
which wm chiefly expressed in the worship of a principal 
god or triad. The Egyptian seems to have been attached 
to hi5 nome by birth, as the eiti^n was to his city. It has, 
therefore^ been suggested that the nome may have kept some¬ 
thing of its original characteti and have been, in theory, 
a community of peisons of the same blood But we sec it 
chiefly as an administrative district. 

At the time of the conquest, the nome was managed by 
the Nomarch,^ and Alexander kept the native Nomarch$ 
in their pqsta. It is probable tliat w'hen Ptolemy came to 
govern as Satrap he instituted a military occupation of the 
whole country. Each nome formed a military district, 
and by the side of the Nomarch a Greek Strategoa was placed. 
Gradually, the Nomarch fell into the second place, his duties 
being mainly financial, and tlic Strategos iMxame the civil 

^ GLZXX rVVilckcn}, t pp^ 8 ITh 
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and military governor. In the 2nd eentury* the Nomareh 
seems to disappear altogether* while the Strategos very soon 
appears as a chiefly civil officer j however^ Be stiU has 
command of the armed force, which is usuaUy a police* 
and complete contiol of the colonies of soldiers. 

Tlie whole valley, cxceptp perhaps, the domains set apart 
for the Greek cities—Ptolcmais, Naucrutis, Alexandria— 
ivaa divided into nomes. Those of Upper Egypt constituted 
a separate region, the Thebaid, bounded on the north by 
the southern border of the Hermopolite Xonie and ending 
in the south at the First Cataiactt at Piiilsc or Syenc. Beyond 
the Thebaid lay Dodecaseheenos. The Thebaid is dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of the country in the list of nomes 
given in the law of Philadelphos on the oil monopoly, but 
it was probably after the native revolla of Epiphanes^ time 
that it was given a special governor^ He is sometimes 
called Epistrategos and sometimes Strategos, and hh duties 
included the supervision of the Arabian Desert- 

The Dome was divided into smaller districts called 
toparchics {To™px^)i usually under a Toparch^ The small 
chequcr-patterui which serves as ^^determinative" to the 
hieroglyphic group signifying the Eg>^tian word 
*^Nome*” is a simplifled figure of the nome divided into 
toparchies.* • In the valley, these were distinguished as 
up-stream toparchics and down-stream topaichies 

(mtcu)* Lastlyi the smallest administrative unit was the 
village with its land (inStoi^) under the Comarch** 

Egypt* as we slvall sec, was administered as an estate* 
tlie revenues of which must be ensured for the King, So, 
by the side of each governor of a district, there was an agent 
of the Dioecetes* a scribe, who acted, roughly speaking* 
as a controller. With the Strategos there was the Ro}''al 
Scribe* or Basllicogrammatcns (who was subordinate to him)/ 
and beneath him were the Topogrammateus and the 
Comogrammateus. It was they, on prineiplc, who made 
out all the documents—tax-rolls* reports on crops, etc.—- 
which were used to establish the survey and to govern the 
exploitation of the country. The Comnrch gives the 

* OtCIV, pp. S ff. 
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iinpression of representing the interests of the village popula¬ 
tion with the Comogrammateus, or, at least, of the agncultural 
population, which was chiefly composed of tenant-farmers 
of the King, So the importance of tlie scribes st^dily 
increased, from the 3rd century to the 2nd, Bodies of 
police, and putrticularly a gendarmerie, called Phylacitai, 
ivho in theory had an ,4rchiphylatites in every village, 
were under the Epistates of the village, and, for the nome 
as ft whole, under the Epistates of the nome, whom we find 
in the ThebaTd in the 2nd centurj-. These corps saw to 
the general security aud discipline. 

The oRjcials of special sci^dces, and, in particular, those 
of the financial administration—the Hypodiojcete for laige 
flnanciftl districts, probably wider than the nome, who, from 
the 2nd century, were in charge of the revenues of every 
nome, the crowd of royal stewards with their agents, the 
Trapezits or managers of public funds, the Sitologi or 
managers of granaries— were mingled with the district 
oflicials and made use of their assistivnce. 

This uniform system could be modified to suit different 
eonilitions. In the Fayum, the old Nome of the Lake, 
w'hich Philaciciphos made into the Arsinoitc Nome, wc do 
not find the division into toparchies ; but at the beginning 
it seems to have been divided into seven nomarahies, and, 
perhaps later, into three big inerhhs, each with its Strategos. 
Lil>ya seems to have had a Eibyarcli. Lastly, wc have no 
clear information about the adnutiistration of the cftpitals 
of the notnes, or metropolcs, Tlicy mny have had governors 
delegated by the central power, Thebes, in the 2(id century, 
had ft Thebarch, and the function was often perfcimicd by 
the EpUtralegos-Strategos. Hut the great Egyptian city 
was doubtless an exception ; it appears to have Ixfcn separate 
from the iiome, which was called Perithebes (Round TJiebes), 

In spite of all the gups in our infomiation, wc can say 
that Egj'pt had an intelligently designed admin istmtion, 
and w hen it is added that the whole country must have been 
eovcTcd by a well-organized postal sen^ice, it will be under¬ 
stood that the desires of Alexandria could be expressed and 
enforced throughout its length. 

To obtain an exact idea of the value and character of 
the administiutive personnel, we should know how it w'as 
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recruited*^ The Comogrammateus was noTninated by the 
Dicecetes* for certain^ aud wa^j ptobubly put up for the 
appointment by the people of the village. The candidatep 
at least in the 2nd oenturj% made certain undertakings. 
Thus* Mcnclies^ the Comogmmmateus of Ccrceosiris under 
Euergetes IT. proposes to leclaun an unproductive piece 
of Domain Landf 10 arouTui in area (nearly seven aercs)p 
for which he will pay a rent of 50 artalmL He also promises 
to distribute 50 ^rtab^i of barley and 50 of vegetables in the 
village, perhaps as a kind of congu7riiii?i. And we see that 
he gets his letter of nomination^ It is probable tlmt the 
Strategos, the Royal Seribc, the Topogramniateus, and 
perhaps many others, were appointed in the same way. 
The posts were, then* eonsidereii lucrative; we know that 
the officials drew a salary. They remained in the same post 
a long time. We know nothing of the rules of promotion* 
but we see oflicLals gradually rising in the service. There 
was, therefore* nothing like the unpaid* temporary 
magistracies which the citiaen undertook as a duty in the 
Greek city. The Ptolemies aimed at creating a body of 
professional officials* living by their office. There is no doubt 
that they were following tlie example of ancient Egypt, 
and most offices (tlio^ of the scribes, for example) were 
a legacy from the remote past.* But the sj^tem was clearly 
not perfect. It had, first of all* the fault which spoils all 
dciipotic governments* where all authority assumes an 
arbitraiy^' and personal character. Every official o1>cyed 
his seniors slavishly and commanded his subordinates 
tjTamiically* We often find the central power ealltng 
attention to the established rules* whicli it considers 
bencfieial; but that is because those rules were easily 
adapted at the caprice of powerful men, and often the very 
humblest £er\'ant of the State was skilful ot twisting them. The 
stronger encruaehed on the eompeteiiee of the weaker, and that 
is perhaps Avhut makes it so difficult for the modern historian 
to determine the boundaries l>ctween the various oEllces. 

Favouritism and the abuse of office sometimes weighed 
heavily on the masses. Po*ts were regarded as lucrative* 

^ See CL^XST. 

* For undioit Ejoptto admiisi^traiicn and Dlflciala, ate Moret, 
JViie* Tas. 
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AS wc Have seen I and their holders lived by theni • hut there 
must have been a strong temptation to Uve by them more 
Invishly than was legitimate, and many, from the top of 
the ladder to the bottom, certainly exp^ed to be paid for 
their services. The private individual, unable to trust 
to the law, sought the protection of a powerful peisonage. 
Every official had his clienies about him, and was himself 
the ciwns of a greater than he. That is an endemic evU 
of Oriental empires. Under strong and able rulers, like the 
fliBt Kings of the line, it must have been pj^ly counter¬ 
balanced by geoernl prosperity, and, for all its vices, the 
system placed in the hands of the masters of Egypt an 
instrument, so adaptable and so powerful that in many 
points the administration of the Ptolemies was taken as 
a model by the Roman Emperors, 

m 

TilE ADMlNlSTRiVTIOlS OF PTOLESIAIC EGYPT 
The principles which the Lagids applied to the internal 
govenunent of Egypt were derived both from ancient 
traditions and from new circumstances. Tradition made the 
King a god, the master and even the owner of the country. 
But the conquest had brought into Egypt a mass of 
Maecdonians, and, still more, of Greeks, who wero incapable 
of adapting themselves completely to these Oriental ideas. 
It was possible to make them respect the royal authority, 
and even, in the end, recognize its divine character, but not 
to change their laws, their habits, their spirit, and their 
moral outloolc. 

Now, how could the Hellenic way of life be preserved, 
except in a city, where the citizen, taking part in the debates 
of the Agora, remained sovereign in his own home and on 
his own field, a parcel of the fatherland ? So, of necessity, 
by the side of the native country, the Chora, there would 
be Greet cities j * by the side of the natives who tilled the land 
which was Phamoh^s property, as serfs, there would be bodies 
of citizens {ovflfnjfia™ waAjTUfd}. While the subject popula- 
tion would have nothing to do but to obey the direct orders 
of the supreme power, some device must be found to reconcile 
monarchical right and the autonomy of the cities. 

* CXC7, pp, 4 (f,; exen. 
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The Ptolemies h&d incorporated several Greek cities 
in their Enipiro, but in Eg^-pt itself there were only three# 
or perhaps four. One the old Ionian city of Naucratis. 
The others were new foundations. There was Alexandria, 
the eapitaL Tlicre was PtolemaTs (Menshiyeh), buUt by 
the first Ptolemy in tiie heart of the Thcbaid. A document 
of the 2nd century after Christ has suggested the hypothesis 
that Paruetonion wm also a city.* It was supposed to have 
been founded by Alc3caridcr; but really wc know almost 
nothing about it.- But^ whether we add Parsetonion. or 
not, if we compare the I^id kingdom with Scleueid Syria 
we may be surpriscdi at the bitivity of this list. The fact is^ 
that the situation of the two djnasties was not the same. 
’While the fir^it Selcucids reigned over immense territories^ 
the total area of Egyjrt was not greater than that of Belgium, 
and the unity of the country would have been dangerously 
weakened if the narrow strip of habitable land along the 
two sides of the river had been too often cut up by small 
autonomous states and the Royal ]3oma]n Imd been too much 
reduced. At least, to these few cities tiie Kings allowed 
the institutions of genuine independent pafeij. Naucratb 
perhaps kept its old constitution, similar to that of Massaha, 
with its aristocratic Councii of In any case, 

we know that it struck coins. In the time of PhiladeJphoa 
and Euergetes, Ptolemals/ and probably Alexandria® as 
well, had an Assembly of the people, a Council, and a board 
of six executive magistrates, calLcd Prj^lanes. 

These were not, of course, the only magbtrates. In 
Alexandria wc hear of the Trea^ureri the Astynomh or 
police^ and the Nomophylax and Thesmophylax, who 
played some part in legal proceedings and were connected 
with the law-courts. For the Greek cities had a certain 
autonomy in matters of justice. Alexandria had its juries 
(dieasts), with their eisag^gcus who brought cases into 
court, its pubhe arbiters (diaitrfai), under the Nomophylax^ 

* T, Be^naeh, Un dp CEgypk nftfim'tM* Fftrii, lOlSO-l , 

&8 (rtprint from Bmif du Dwit, 1020-1 

> XXIX, 1, 12 (eol. 5) t I^udD CaUkth., iJ31. 

» eXCT. p. ar. 

* IX, 47-0, 

* Joiiguet, in XC, 1025, p. 12. 
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and its law-courts with their clerks,* We abo hear of 
Dicasteries at Ptolcmais.^ 

Citizens,® i>r, at least, those with full rights, were divided 
into tribes and demes, and the latter appear to have been 
territorial divisions. But it seems that there were also 
citizens outside tlic demes, and, since the women of Alexandria 
did not belong to them, it has been supposed that, like the 
women, these citizens had only the private rights and not 
the political rights enjoyed by full citizens. The local 
government of Alexandria has been described as a tempered 
aristocracy, and the definition perhaps applies to Ptolcmais 
as well. The Royal authority was certainly exercised over 
these cities, but it usually seems to have resorted to con¬ 
stitutional forms. These were determined in laws relative 
to each m^tracy, which were presumably first submitted 
to the King for approval. We find Euergetes sending 
a kind of ambassador to Ptolemals, which honours him 
with maintenance in the ftytaneioo for his whole life, 
a front seat at the Gaines, and the citizenship But the 
cities betray their position of dependence by dating documents 
by tlie King^s years, celebrating his anniversaries, and 
stamping his image on their coins. It is certain that the 
orders or desires of the ccntia] power met with no difficulty 
in being transformed into taws or decrees of the city by 
the vote of the Council and popular Assembly. Moreover, 
the King had a more direct means of aetion, for his officials 
took part in the administration of the city. 

There can be no doubt of this in the case of Alexandria, 
which was not only n Greek city, but the capital of the 
kingdom and the residence of the Court. When the King 
went away, at least, he left n governor to take his place 
and to see that order and security were maintained.* This 
official may have become permanent, with the title of 
Stnategos of the City; there was also a Strategos of the 
City at Ptolemals.* The cities of Egypt cannot have been 


* xn, posaim^ 

■ IZ, 49. 


** P* : GXC7I, pp. 30 Jt. * GJotz, tn ZC, Sole, 

pp. 33 n, I LxxK ia, N.S., viii, pp. 250 g.; Plflumann, in L^. vi. 
pp. 170 tf. 

* Phil.* Cktfm., 37*15. 
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treated dLCTcrcntty from tliose held by the Ptolemies in Asia 
Minor; and we know that at Calynda in Carla the King’s 
Strategos and Steward took part In the local administration. ‘ 

This system of government, which on the whole was 
fairly liberal, was doubtless not maintained down to the 
end of the dynasty. Alexandria lost its Council, and there 
is reason to think that this happened during the 3rd centurj'. 
Straljo,® writing in tlie time of Augustus, mentions among 
the magistrates of Alexandria '’the Exegetes, clad in purple 
and invested with traditional honours, who looks after the 
interests of the city, the Hypomnematographos, the 
Aichid least, and, fourthly, the Night Strategos’h The 
Exegetes was the director of the municipaUty of Alexandria, 
but it is possible that the others were royal rather than 
municipal oflicials, as is certainly true of the Archidicast. 
The history of Naucratis and Ptolcnmis is hidden from us. 
In any case, the cities certainiy kept their *' liberties ” 
and remained the essentially Greek territory of Egypt. 
In Alexandria and Ptolemais the Hellenic worship of the 
Kings had its seat; in the capital, it centred on the Sema, 
while in the city of the Thebald, at least from Philopatoris 
reign (215-214 J, it was connected with the worship of Ptolemy 
Sotcr. the founder of the city. 

The Chora was a different world. The countryside was 
literally the King’s inlieritance, and this character is apparent 
in the system of ownership of the soil,* * The Domain, 
properly $o called, the “ Royal Land ” (yif was 

very extensive. In the 2nd century, at a time when one 
would rather have suppoiaed that prineiples were relaxed, 
for the one village of Cerccosiris, whose land covered 4,7(K> 
arourai (about 3,200 acres), there were 2,4274 arourai (about 
1,650 acres) of Royal Land. All that was not Royal Land 
was the object of concessions in various forms, the King 
maintaining an eminent right of oymership. First, tlierc 
was the Sacred Land, which was held by tlie gods; 
tlie revenues went to the temples and priests, but they were 
administered by royal officials. One must distinguish 

> Edgar, in LZXXH, 20, M. 

' Stnibo. TOT (12). 

■ cixxr (WJIcken). i, pp. ato IT. | CCJI, pp. 1-S4. WSec also Morct, 
r/if MIf!, poMxim- Tb$.) 
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the land dedicated by private tndl^dduaJs ; 

this was managed by the priests^ but in almost all cases it 
had already been concession land when it was in the donor's 
hands, and did not lose this chamoter w hen he made it over 
to the gods* Then then? were the great estates, which might 
include whole villages and their Iand» ceded to high oflicmls 
or favoiirites^^ They wwked them for their own profit 
and managed them as the King's representatives. One 
must add the holdings given to soldiers and ofTiclals, and even 
land belonging to private persons, the possession of which 
was preearious, at least at the beginning of the dynasty. 

The King owned not only the soil^ but everything tliat 
it con tamed! and even^hing that it bore. He received a 
portion of its produce^ cither as rent from the Royal Domains 
leased out to farmers^ or as dues from the holders of con¬ 
cessions. Tlie rest was under hb controL Detailed reports 
on crops were made out, chiefly by the Comarch in the 3rd 
century and by the Comogrammateus in the 2nd* The 
State reserved the right of buying com for its purposes at 
prices fixed in advance, doubtless much in its favonr 
m-m). Tree plantarions were strictly supervised. The 
King owned an enormous quantity of livestock, which graced 
on the royal pastures, and he levied a pasture-duty on otlicr 
Hocks and herds* He could requisition eattk and pack- 
animals for ttansporti Whether the fellah was a farmer of 
the King's Domain or held hb land privately* he could not 
do what he liked with it. Breeders of geese and pigs 

were strictly dependent on the 
State 5 we often find them providing the meat of their 
beasts, which w^as in great demand for the feeding of the 
Court and officiab* The breeding of horses and calves 
was abo very much supervised. The production of honey 
was partly monopolbed by the State, like all indiistrics. 
’We find* OT suspect, monopolies, complete or partial* in the 
case of mines, salh natron, alum, fisheries^ p^con-breeding, 
tow* leatheri paper, perfumes, dycingi fuUingi baths, and 
banks. 

It is certain that such a system could never be applied 
to the Greek cities. The law of every Greek city includes 
the right to ow'n the soib and certain indications permit us 

^ cezn. 
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to guess thilt, like all Greek citwwns, the AlexandFian and 
the Ptcilemalte Tvere complete owners of their fields. The 
piece of Egj^pt originally assigned to each city had, no doubt, 
been conc^ed by the King^ for it had been detached from 
his Domain; but^ once it was divided among the citizens, 
they must have managed their lUlotnicnts as they pleased^ 
In the year GS of our era^ in the territory of Alexandria 
X^pa) and in the Slenclaite Nome, there 
was an old land {dp^aia yi]) which did not pay bnd-tax.^ 
This svas probably a survival from the Ptolemaic period \ 
it wa^; on this Land, no doubt, that the citizens^ properties 
lay* Nor can the Greek cities have been so restrieted in 
the exercise of trade and industry as the rest of the country. 
It will be noted that olive oil^ the especially Greek oil, was 
not included in the monopoly. 

But for the native of the Chora there was no economic 
liberty t he was hound to the soil and to the labour which 
was imposed on him for the exploitation of the country. 
The poll-tax, ^fcems to have been one of the signs 

of his servitude. His person was catalogued on the register 
of that tax, which were called leMygruphim ; he was an item 
in the mass of the laot. He was bound to his nomc and his 
own viUagCj his tStix, as it was called, by a tic w'bicb he could 
not break at his wish* But this was not his only chain. 
If lie w^as one of the royal tenants to whom the King leased 
portions of the Royal Land, by a system of auctioning 
well known to us, he was attached to his farm and to the 
eonditiofifi of his lease* The lease could be cancelled at any 
moment, if it suited the State^ and, if no offer was made for 
it, the King did not hesitate to force the lease on someone 
on terms laid down by himself. Men employed in the service 
of the complete or partial mono polios were, as has lieen said, 
the serfs of their employment^ unable to leave it. Even 
ofheials were tied to their oflioes, and we have sometimes 
seen them burdened w'ith extra obligations, such as the 
reclamation of an uncultivated part of the Domain. But 
they made their profits* and* in particular, they drew a 
salary; nor should we paint the lot of the otlicrs in too gloomy 
eolours. In happy periods, as under the reigns of the firsA 
three King$p everybody benefited by the general prosperity, 

* UL, fica, I IS* 
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and the restrictions had their comsponding advantages— 
pay and prate^ion for the serfs of the monopolies, and 
protection for the royal tenants, who, once tlicy had paid 
their rent* enjoyed the produce of the land which they 
cultivated, and were, moreover, assisted with loans of seed 
and advances for the cost of labour.^ 

Above the laoi, there were classes of nutives who were 
treated better. The old Eg^'ptian class of tJic tnachimoi 
or Warriors was now enrolled in the King^s army (where 
they ser^'cd, it is tniCp in inferior units), and, like all men 
of the regular army, rtfceived a holdings but only of between 
five and seven Grourai. Above all, there were the priests, 
who owed a privileged position to the prestige of religion 
and to the political interests of the ruling house* 

For it went without saying that tlie God-ki ng w*as the 
master not only of persons and goods, but of souls.^ Pharaoh, 
not the priests, was the intcmicdkiLry between the gods and 
his peoplcp and in ritual the priest was, in theory^ simply 
the Substitute of the King. The Kingp then, was the head 
of religion* and the Ptolemies took up this rile at once* 
It is very likely that the first of them assumed it from policy 
rather than from convict ion ^ WJ icn the Court poets, 
Theocritos and Caliimachos, sing the divine origin of their 
master, they make him a descendant of Heracles and 
Dionysos,“ and so it is in a document like the AduUs insecip* 
tioti* Later, perhaps foUowing their subjects* cimmple, 
the Ptolemies succumbed to the atbractlon of the Egyptian 
religion. But at the very beginning, being Pharaohs, tJiey 
aecepted it as a State religion. The character which that 
religion assigned to them permitted tfiem to adopt a policy 
at once full of piety to the gods and firm tow^ards the priest¬ 
hoods Of their reverence for the gods we have abundant 
evidence, in Egyptian and in Greek, and many of the religious 
monuments of Egypt—at Tentyris, Thebes, Edfu, Philaw- 
wcrc erected by them ; but they kept the priests in hand* 
The organization of the Egj'ptlan priesthood might have 
made it dangerous* The priests formed a hereditary class, 
in that the first condition which they had to fulfil was to 

^ m, i, 
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be of priestly cirigmA Their office attached them to a 
temple I and the temples were dKdded into a firsts second, 
and third class. The priesthood, properly so called, com¬ 
prised, in order of dignity, the High Priests, the Prophets, 
the Stolistai (who dress^ the gods in the temples), the 
Pttrophoroi or Wmg-bearers, and the Hierogramm^xkis or 
Sacred Scribes^ The Pastophoroi (wlio carried the statues 
of the gods about in their shrines), Chmchi/iait Taricheuktif 
and Paraschitoi formed rcligiou:^ corporations, hut were 
not priesUs (tm&u). The priests were divided into tribeSt 
four at first, and five after 238^ the fifth being the Tribe 
of the Benefactor Gods. Each temple was mannged by a 
Council, composed of representatives of the priests, five 
for a tribe. Also, the delegates of the priests met in synod 
under the presidency of the King- It may, therefore;, be said 
that tiiere was an Egyptian Church, if one docs not attach 
to the term an idea of dogmatic unity, for cults were in- 
dependent. 

These institutions, most of which seem to date at least 
from the Suite period, co\ild not be ovcrthrovi'n by the 
Ptolemies. But they kept tliem under their own controh 
We have seen the system which they imposed upon the 
sacred land. Not ordy did they administer, through their 
ofheiahi, the landed property of the temples, which paid 
dues like other land-holders, but they made sacerdotal 
appointments. Those which were lucrative, they sold for 
the profit of the Treasury; the unproductive ones they 
gave away^ but in this case the holder received a regular 
salary to maintain him, and so became like a State official. 
The Kings supervised the recruiting of priests,^ and saw that 
rules of rilual and discipline were observed ; the pii<sts had 
to keep their heads shaved, and could only wear linen. 
The administration of the temples was in the hand$ of a 
representative of the King, the Epistates*’ He was not 
altogether an offictal, for he held the post for life* and it 
wiLs often hereditary in a family. But he wiis still a repre¬ 
sentative of the Kng, The appointment of Monographi, 

* For the dvaasty of the High Priesta of Ftah at Memphifl see 
CC. I, pp. 204 n.^ 
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the sacred notaries who made out Egj^ptLan decds^ was 
strictly controlled.* Even the fomis of worship and the 
religious doctrines taught in the temples required the roj'ui 
approval.® Lastly^ it was the King who con'voked the synodp 
at Canopos or ^lempbisp and dctcmiincd its compete noe« 
Down to the time of Epiphancs> this as^mbly met every 
year on the King^s birthday* and^ far from oonsidering 
this annual trip a privilege, the priests thanked Eplphanes 
for releasing them from it. The priesthood was so sub¬ 
missive that the Ptolemies were able to cut down and almost 
abolish the industrial monopolies of the temples^ such as 
the weaving of fine liiicii. and the tax of onc^sixth on the 
produce of vineyards and orchards* formerly paid to the 
gods, was diverted by the second Ptolemy in favour of the 
Goddess Fliiladelphos alone.® 

So the rule of the Greek Pharaohs was a despotic govern¬ 
ment, but the despots were not all barbanjus tyrants, Tiic 
earlier of them ruled ably, certainly in the interest of their 
own wealth and power, but with some thought for their 
subjects. They, too, had listened to the teaching of the 
philosupliers^ and had formed a certain idea of their duty. 
In the 3rd century* the selection of fine names like Soter and 
Euergetes was not always pure hypocrisy.^ So we find the 
Kings concerned to ensure speedy and fair justice to their 
subjects“a ta&k which was rendered difilcult by the diversity 
of the populations now living side by side in the volley of 
the Nile, who were accustomed to very different laws. 
Unfortunately, we know little about Egyptian law, and it 
h only in certain special points that we can see how far it 
differed from Greek law.® The Egy^ptian family, for instance^ 
was constituted quite unlike the Greek family.* Diodonis “ 
no doubt cxfiggeratos, when he says that the wife ruled the 
husband, w'ho undertook in the marriage-contract to obey 
her. But she does seem to have enjoyed a liberty such as 
would impress the Greeks. Tliere were fairly loose unions 

^ CliXXXl, p. 
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yapjof^ ?) and others more bmding (Syypa^or 
?)^ but it is believed that in either ease the wife could 
leave her husband freely, without incurring a penalty, 
whereas the man was obliged at least to give back the 
dowry (?) and to relinqubh Iib wedding-present. Unlike 
her Greek sister, the Eg^'ptlan woman was not in the position 
of a WflJiJt and the Greek institution of the tutelage of women 
does not seem to have been accepted bj^ the ladies of Egypt 
before the reign of Philopator. liOstly, native custom 
authorised unions between brothers and sisters, whereas 
the Greeks ailow^ed them only between half-brothers and 
sisters^ The system of ownership was also very dissimilar* 
as can be gathered from the forms used for the sale of real 
property. But, except in a few details, we are not in a 
position to compare the laws of the two peoples verj- 
thoroughly. 

On principle, the King had absolute legislative poivCFt 
but how could he have thought of overthrowing Institutions 
which were hoary with age ? Tiie natives w^cre allowed to 
keep their laws^ and the Greeks followed theirs* The latter 
ivere in force chiefly in the eitieSp where they were applied 
in the local law-courts. But there w'erc Greeks all over the 
country, and this made a somewhat complicated organisation 
neccssaIy^' 

At the head of the system stood the King* and perhaps^ 
also* tlie Archidieastp immediately below him. TIic native 
judges were called Laocritffi; the origin and composition 
of this court arc unknown. That of the Chrematisye, founded 
by PhUadclphos to administer Greek law, was apparently 
an Itinerant jury of three judges, with an introducer of 
CflseSt a clerk* and an usher. Sometm^es we find ten Greek 
judges or jurymen sittings under the presidency of one of 
their Dumber, also assisted by an inlroduccf of cases. Lastly, 
a mixed court* of which wc know only the name (k&xvof 
S uroon^pioi/), tried cas^ between litigants of different 
nationalities. The jury of ten and the mixed court dbappear 
in the 2nd century, andp according to an ordinance of 
Euergetes,* lawsuits between Greeks and Egyptians relative 

1 rT.x a Y (Mlttds)i i, pp. Zucker, in LX, Supp. idJ, 1011 ; 
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to contracts came before the Leiocritic or the Chrematist®, 
aecotding to the nature of the case and the language of the 
documents^ So ^ve see something of the personal and real 
competence of these jurisdictions* but it is very difEiault 
to determine it exactly. We do not even know whether 
they tried criminal eases as well as civiL 

The Chrematistee dcalt> nccording to our texts, with 
“current cases—those affecting the King, the revenue* 
private individuals but one can hardly say more tlian 
thatn In the 3td century, application to bring an action 
was made by a petition, addressed to the King, but usually 
it only went as far ns the Strategos, tvho seems to have sent 
the htigants to the competent court, after first ordering 
the local Epistates. to attempt to reconcile the parties. 
It WR$ also possible* at Icnst in the 2nd century, to place 
the application directly in an urn set up for the purpose 
at the place where the Chrematiste would hold their court. 
Lastly, there arc instances of summons—before what juris¬ 
diction, we do not know—by ki^i^rcs^ as iu Greek law. In 
the 2nd century, the famous suit of Hermias againt^ the 
Cboachytai, after comitieneuig before the Chrematistae, 
was continued for ten years before the Strategi, the 
Epistratcgt, and, abo%^e alk the Epistatie of the nome, who 
seem to have been most usually entrusted with rendering 
justice. These judges were surrounded by assessorsi and 
one has the impression that this jurisdiction of oilieials, 
developing by the side of the law-courts, became more 
important as time went on. ft has been compared to the 
evolution in the Roman Empire of the extraordinary juris¬ 
diction of the inagistrates at the expense of the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Praetors and juries.^ In Egypt, it has 
been taken as a sign of the advance^ from one centurj" to 
another, of the spirit of monnTchieal despotism. But such 
obsen'ations arc perhaps more ingenious than true. Even 
if the liberties of the Greek cities were more and more cut 
down from the Srd century onwards (and we should note 
that even in the Brd century the royal judges, the Chrema* 
tista^, are found at Alexandria and FtolemaTs), in the Cham 
the Kings w'cre quite as absolute in the 3rd century as io 
the 2nd* and it would be necessary to prove that the jurb- 
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diction of did not exist there in the St6 century^ 

The question rises in connexion with the documents referred 
to the Strategos* As of ten hapi>ens, interppctntions do not 
agfee^ Some ascribe to lilm a civil and criminal jurisdiction^ 
which others deny him absolutely^ An intesrmediate opinioDi 
makes him a judges but only in crlmiiud cases ; others, 
while denjing liim any true jurisdiction, regard him as an. 
arbitrating judge.^ 

Lastly, there was a special jurisdiction, to which the royal 
tenant-farmers, the employees of the monopolies, and all 
persons involved in the admmbtratioti of the State revenues 
were subject. Here the highest court was that of the 
Dioecetes- An ordinance of Soter 11 ^ clearly refers to this 
rule, which wc find applied in the 5rd century. Beneath 
the Dioccetes were the stewards and Epimcletae, In certain 
eases the Dioecetc^ could delegate a Chrematistes to whom 
he dictated the sentence beforehand, the Chrematistes 
merely judging the fact. In the ease of a Comogrammateus 
accused of peculation, in the 2nd centurj', we find the court 
composed of the Epimeletes, the Basilicogrammateus, and 
" Chreraatistae. It is not surprising to hear that this fiscal 
justice was very summary. For merely making remarks 
which were considered criminal by the controller of his 
brewery, a brewer was in danger of being dragged through 
the streets and hanged without more ndo»* 

This is the gencial picture which we obtain of the organiza¬ 
tion of jusbiee in the kingdom of the Ptolemies. It is easy 
to distinguish institutions which recall Greece—the juries, 
the procedure of reconciliation, the summons by kkieres. 
But these features may not all have been unknown in ancient 
Egypt; the LaocritEc, too, may have been a jury. Other 
institutions—the jurisdiction of officials, for example— 
were more in harmony with the monarchical constitution 
of the State. The great weaknesses of tlie system were 
the arbitrariness inlicrcnt in despotism and authority of 
a personal eharucter, and a certain confusion in the 
competence of variouii courts- The case of Hermias lcave$ 

^ C/- CUnCX (Mitteis], b ^ ZDcker, he. cit *; TaubeasehLig, 
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the Impression that the pursuer had great ktitude in the 
choice of a jurisdiction and in appealing to one judge against 
the sentence of another. But, after all, in this same suit, 
the sentence given by the Episfcites, after the abundant 
oratory of the advocates, does not give an unfavourable 
Impressjon of Ptolemflic Justice.^ 

The people had. perhaps, less cause for congratulating 
themselves on the administration of finance*^ The revenue 
system of the Ptolemies is celebrated. They certainly took 
it over in part from the ancient rulers of Egypt. But they 
perfected the art of exploiting all the resources of the country. 
One great advance was the extension of the use of money.* 
Without it, Egypt could never have conic into the economic 
movement of the Algean world, where money had long been 
in use. It is possible that the need for it had already been 
felt by the Sattes, who seem to have had gold coins, perhaps 
for paying their Greek mercenaries. A great stride forward 
had been made under the Persian dominion. Darius 1 
reckoned tribute in money. In lieu of 120,000 ariabai 
of coni, Egj^t paid 7,000 talents for the Fayum (isheries. 
Nevertheless, Egypt was still n country of natural economy. 
It did not disappear under the Lagids. The tax on com^ 
land, for ommple, was always paid in kind, as were manv 
other supplies and dues, the produce thus collected being 
destined chiefly for payments inside Egypt, where barter 
was still practised, although the handiness of money brought 
it mor^ cind more into use. 

The King’s revenues were, therefore, cither in kind 
(mfiffij ffpMoSo?), being stored in granaries or treasuries 
managed by the Sitologi, or in money (dpyvptKti nf>6m&os), 
being paid into the /rapesai which were at once State coffers 
and banks. On principle, there were a granary and a hnnV 
in ^ch village. The granaries and trapesai, containing, 
they did, the funds of the State, came under the Treasury, 
the Basitikon, and the adminbtration of the Basilikon, or 
dtoikaia, was done by the Dimeetes. There was no public 
trei^ry other than the Ba^Uikttn, but there were extra¬ 
ordinary receipts (unclaimed legacies, the proecida of the 
‘ xuu, 1. 
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conJiscfttion and $ale of property, fines for unlawful 
occupation of uncultivated land, etc.), the collection and 
book-keeping of which^ nt least after lG2j were in the com¬ 
petence of o apeeial official, in charge of the speciaJ account 
(tSioy Aoyos)- VVe also hear of a reserved revenue 
7 ipdooSos)j which has been expiained 
as an apanage in favour of princes of the royal family. 
But one cannot speak of Crown property i it is a con- 
tradiction to distinguish the wealth of the State from that 
of the Kings. 

Ordinary revenues conic chiefly from monopolies^ rents, 
and taxes. The organization of certain monopolies is known 
to us, such B 3 that of oil.^ The cultivation of oleaginous 
plants was strictly eontrolled ; the quantity to be sown 
in each nomc was fixed by the State. The grower sold 
bis crop to the State at prices which were likewise fixed. 
The oil was nmnufaotured in the royal oU-mills, and then 
distributed for retail sale at a rate officially laid down, 
the greater part of tlic receipts being kept by the King« 
All operations were supervised by officials, especially the 
steward and the farmer of the monopoly, who was assisted 
by a controller {dvnypit^vs) appointed by the steward* 
It is hard to understand what profit the farmer got from 
the business under these conditions. It has been supposed 
that a tax on the consumption of the oil was also fanned 
out to him^ and that he obtained his profit from that; and 
it is possible that, when he did his work well, he, like all 
the other farmers of taxes* was paid five per cent (in the 
second century, ten per cent) on receipts. The sale in the 
towns and villages was farmed out to a person (f 
who received the supply of oil to be distributed to the retail 
meichant (cAaioKam^Aos)- 

Tho spinning and weaving monopolies were organized 
in a dmiiar manner: but, in addition to the royal tuiila, 
there were those of the temples^ as well as some private 
concerns. These must have sold their output to the King.* 

The brewer both made and sold beer, but under strict 
official control. Not only had he first to purchase a licence 

^ ^KXVTn. 38-72 ; CTLZXS (WildSucn), i, pp. 240-5 i ii, iw. 209 \ 
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from th^ Kingt but hiid to pay him ti great part of lus 
receipts, under the name of tribute (ph&ros). The State 
Supplied hun with the mw mBtcrIal, the barley, in quantities 
officiaLly laid down, and the amount of the tribute ” was 
probably in proportion to that supply. Tlie lieenee was 
perhaps issued and the tribute coUeeted by fam^ers of 
the beer-trade.^ 

Thc^ are the best-known monopolies, and they wQ] 
sufiBce to give an idea of the rest. We have seen above that 
they were many. Nor were industry and home trade alone 
thus in the King^s liands. Having complete control of 
foreign trade, he usually carried it on himself^ only granting 
privileges to favourites—certain Greeks, particularly the 
merchants and warehousemen (cySox^if) of 

Alexandria** 

The rent of the Royal l^ndSi which were farmed out 
in lots by a board of officials, one whole district being dealt 
with at a time was paid in kind by the royal 

farmers (jJaotAtKOi y€t£jpy*t), whose servile condition 
we have already observed. The latter had to transport 
the corn to the village threshing-floor^ and associations of 
donkey-men conveyed it thence to the granaries, donkeys 
being requisitioned from individuals for the purpose. The 
com was taken to Alexandria by the Nile, The barges 
belonged to tlic Kingt at least, the owners and skippers 
were under strict supcr\'ision** 

There were many direct taxes. The land-tax was assessed 
at so much per aroura^ according to the fertility of the soiL 
Corn-land was subject to the artubieion^ paid in kind. Vine¬ 
yards and orchards paid^ not only the epdrourfen, in money, 
but suppltmetitary taxes, iududing the sixth due to the gods, 
which Was devoted to the cult of Arsinoe PhiJadelphos under 
the second Ptolemy* Houses were subject to an ad valor^Ffi 
tax, and leases to one of 5 per cent, paid by the lessor. In 
addition, there were professional licences, tj^es on livestock, 
the poll-tax for non-privilcged persons, and, finally^ taxes 
for the upkeep and use of certain public services, such as 

* oexn, pp. lia -20 ; XM, nd. no. tst, 

* RpstoA-tzev, In iXXIp 1020, p. 160. 
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those for the mniatetuinoe of dikes and water-channels, 
surveying, and the maintenance of the gcndaTrnerie and the 
scribe!^, and pastumge-dues. The indirect taxes best known 
are customs (as at Pelusion) and excise (as at Hennoiwlls), 
and the tax on transfers of property (from S per cent to 
10 per cent)-^ 

To the burdens thus laid on the poptilation, we must 
add impre^tscd labour and various obligatory services, sueh 
as certain forms of poUce workA 

The assessment of taxes was based on the statement 
of the rate-payer* after verification- From statements 
of persons, probably annual, lists of the population were 
made up* But there were probably also statements of 
goods and chattels—houses* com, cattle* etc- The land 
alone was not included in this declaration, for a register of 
all the land in Egypt was carefully kept up to date in the 
scribes' offices. lie books were kept by an accountancy 
service, under a chief accountant, attached to the Dioecetes* 
with a stafl of accountants, one for each nome* in Alexandria, 
and many scribes and offices (Aoytcnjpm) in the country.^ 

The land-tax on com-land was levied direct by the State* 
in the same manner as the rent of the Royal Land, This 
very simple system may have been a legacy from ancient 
Egypt. For most of the other taxes, the Macedonian Kings, 
copying Greece* introduced the system of farming. 
This was* no doubt, not an improvement* To 
adapt the sj^tem to the spirit of their despotic government, 
the Ptolemies placed the farmer under the strict super¬ 
vision of officiah. In this way they may have meant to 
safeguard the State, and to some extent the tax-payer* 
against the greed of the contractor. As it prov'ed* they 
created a cumbersome and costly system, which must have 
weighed heavy on the people and discouraged business 
tnen. The fannersi who Ivad to furnish sureties and ^t 
others to guarantee tho^ sureties* might combine in associa¬ 
tions. Their articles were regulated and checked in detail 
by the steward and the controller whom the stcw'ard attached 
to them* They could not hope for much profit except 

» CLTOC (Wileken), U 9P> 160-73. 
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m very good years, when the taxes yielded an extra amount 
They therefore drew a salarv. S per cent on 
the proceeds of taxes in the 3rd centni^'. and 10 per cent 
in the and, when the State found more difficulty in obtaining 
bidders for these oontraets. No sum could be Je™d unless 
the controller was advised. Every month, the money 
collected was paid into the hank, and the balance of the 
accotint mi^t have been established by the steward and the 
farmer. If there was the smallest irregularity, the farmer 
was suspended, and the steward collected the taxes himself. 
The penalties to which officials, contiactonr, and employees 
connected with the farming of taxes were liable were verv 
severe.* ^ 


This administmti\'c system, which on the whole was so 
well imiciilatcd to bring all the resources of the countiy into 
the King’s hands, and, above oU, the abundance of'those 
resources and the docile industry of the fellah, made the 
Ptolemies the wealthiest sovereigns of their time. Cleomencs 
had dready nmassed 8.000 talents. Under Phihidclphos 
the BastfiA-en contained 14,800 talents. When Egypt had 
lost all her foreign possessions, Auletes still had 12,500 
tolents. Even after the colossal expenditure of tliat hapless 
King, who hud to purchase so many noble Romans, and 
^ter the eidravaganccs of Cleopatra VI and Antony, drawing 
from the Treasury- in armfuls, the wealth of Egypt saved 
Italy, ruined by the Civil Wars. 

On that wealth the Lagids founded their power. They 
had no difficulty in maintaining a redoubtable anny and 
navy know next to nothing of the organbsation of 

the Qeet, to which the Lagids owed their sea-empire. It 
was not. of course, composed entirely of Egyptian ships 
and crews; the cities of the Empire supplied their con¬ 
tingents. \\c have proof of this for HaJicarnassos,^ The 
army must have b«n similar to the other Greek armies, 
but we ^ow little of its atmament, tactical divisions, and 
command. By the side of the mercenaries, whom the Kings 
were able to levy m great numbers, there were reguUr troops, 
which included native soldiers in the lowest rank, 
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preserved their Kfaccdonmn and Greek character far ssi 
the largest and strongest part was concerned^ The Kings 
kept only a few troops in permanent garrisons- The rest 
of the men w^ete settled in colonics on the Royal Land* 
So what the documents tcU ns aboni the army chiefly concerns 
the Hellenic colonization of Egypt, and, therefore, the policy 
of Mcllcnization pursued by the Lagids. 

We have just seen that a strongly organpower gave 
them the means to pursue But it was a delicate problem^ 
to spread Hellenism in a country whose institutions and 
manners were so contrary to the Greek spirits 


CHAPTER rV 

THE HELLEKIZATIOX OF EGYPT 


I 

THE GREEKS IN EGYPT 

The monarchical institutions of Ptolemaic Egypt fonu^ 
as it were, a compact monument, solidly resting on founda¬ 
tions thousands of years o[d. The foreign kings who restored 
the edifice adapted its plan with a rigid logic which is one 
of the features of the Greek intelligence. But* to make 
a place for Hellenism in sueh a crowded fabric, a breach 
had to be made somewhere. The King s eHccted a fairly 
large one by the maintemmce or creation of the cities. These 
should preserve and hand on the traditions of Hellenic 
culture which^ in the eyes of the ancients, were bound up 
with the civic spirit. It was, therefore, necessary to develop 
that spirit and to shelter it from the harmful influences which, 
in that Oriental ivorid, threatened it on every hand. This 
seems to have been understood by the Greek cities of the 
Hellenistic period. By the way in which they developed 
the institution of the gymnasium and the Ephebeia they 
showed a concern for education which we al-So find in Uic 
states of classical Greece. Unfortunately, we know hardly 
ansTthing about the organization of the Ephebeia and the 
gymnasiums In the cities of Ftotemaio Egj-pt,* We find 
mention of the kami^tes^ gytnrioj^iarckos^ and paid^lribes, whom 
we should doubtless regard as magistrates of the city. We 
may take it that tlie age of Ephebeia was that of political 
majorityp namely^ fourteen years. This was also the age 
at ’which a youth entered his denie. But there ’were other 
divisions of the body politic, besides that into denies ; certain 
indications suggest that in Alexandria and Rolcmals there 
were also age-elasses—children, Ephebi^ striplings, young 
men, fully developed men, and old men, the last of whom 
1 CLSIX rWUckim)^ b pp- ISO tt. [ CLXXXI, p, 2m \ Kf, pp. 150 tf. 
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foTined a body called the Gi^nisia, The^e <?kssesp which 
no doubt* closely connected wEth the gjinnasiunis^ were 
certairily well adapted to preserving the cult of Hellenic 
traditions*^ 

There would have been sonie danger of those traditions 
being contaminated* if the citizenship had been made too 
easy for natives and foreigners to acquire. There were, 
indeed, eases of naturalkation, but the new eitiicns were 
usually chosen in neltenic circles* They were sometimes 
soldiers from the regular army, which had preserved its 
Macedonian and Greek character* Moreover, the statutes 
of the cities placed obstacles in the way of mixed manriagcSj 
doubtless because they would have diminished the purity 
of the blood. The charter of Naucratis refused to recognise 
marriages between citi^^ns and natives as tawfuL The text 
w'hich tells us this is of the 2nd century of ourera^ but the 
regulation was probably ancient.* Was it diSerent in 
Alexandria ? It seems that great importance was attached 
to purity of race, since the eitizenship was refused to the 
illegitimate sou of a citizen,^ and in the Roman period 
Alexandria certainly did not have c&n^iubium with %yptians/ 
Is it too rash to refer this airflngctiicnt back to the Lagid 
period ? The same must have been the case in Ptolemais. 
The names borne by the Ptolemaites^ in contrast to what 
we obscn'C in the Greeks of the Chora, olw-ays preserve 
their Hellenie charBCter** 

Three or four Greek cities were not enough to HeUcnize 
the country^, especially if they were closed to the Egyptiutia 
and witlidrawTi within themselves* Now, the Kings, as 
we have seen, had rcasous for not wanting any more* 
They must attract Hellenes to Egypt and settle them there 
without attaching them to cities. Tie movement which 
was at the time carrjdng the Greeks Eastwards could easily 
be diverted to the valley of the Nile, so rich and so full of 
opportunitues for making one^s fortune* 

First, there vras the career in the Govcrtiment service. 
From the top of the departmental ladder to the bottom, 

1 Flaumaan, la UEV, vi, pp. 85 fT. 
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there were chances of considerable profit - All the higher 
posts in the central departments were held by Greeloi, and 
so were the chief local ofiices. Before the 2nd century, 
it would be hard to cite a governor of a nomc, a Strategos, 
that is. who was an Egypthui. It seems fairly certain that 
a native conld not in the ordinary way rise above the rank 
of Nomarch, and Greeks arc found even in the humblest 
official {wsitions. This was, no doubt, an almost mevitable 
result of the cunquest. V^'heTe the whole machinery of 
government was a vi'cll-disciplined huieaucracy, the foreign 
dynasty can have felt secure only when resting on a Iwdy 
of foreign officials. It was aUo a result of the superior 
capacity of the Greeks. The Sattes had idready allowed 
that superiority to assert itself and had made considerable 
use of the resources of Greece to establish their poiver and 
to reconstruct the country. Under the Lagids, Greek officials 
put new life into the old adniinistrtitive machine. Greek 
architects built cities, set up the liglit*housc of Pharos, 
dug the Red Sea canal, and drained Lake ^feeris. Literature 
has prescn'cd the natnesi of Deinocrates and Sostrntos of 
Cnidos, the creator of Alexandria and the builder of the 
light-house. The papyri have presenicd the less dis¬ 
tinguished, but still significant, names of the cngineere 
Cleon and Theodores/ who took part in the improving of 
the Arsinoite Nome under Philadelphos. So the language 
of Government wus Greek. If documents written in 
Egyptian had to be a<M:cpted from a native, they were 
accompanied by a note or pricis in Greek. Egyptian 
contracts had to be recorded in a Greek bureau,* 

The revolutions which were so fretiucnt in the cities of 
Greece in the 4th century, and also in the 3rd, had thrown 
a multitude of exiles and homeless men upon the world, 
Alexanders conquest had fostered the spirit of adventure 
and increased the number of adventurers. The army of 
the Ptolemies olTered them the greatest opportunities for 
satisfying their valour, anibition, or greed,* First, there 
were the many bodies of mercenaties, who were raised at 

' TTT V. pp. 102 ff,; Boach^ -Lccicrcc] , in LKXKVll, IDOS, pp. 121 tt, ; 
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the time of a campaign—foot, horse, and special branches— 
and ’^vere not all dismbsed when it wa^; oven There were 
nierccfiaries in the King's Guard and among the troops 
of the Court. TJic Ptolemies had a name for generosity. 
Pay was high* After your service, you might hope for the 
concession of an estate on the fertile soil of Eg>'pt* The 
senior officers became important personages in the State. 
At Raphia the troops had been recruited and were commanded 
by the most eclebrated cQndotticri of the timcp So there 
flowed into the valley of the Nile representatives of every 
warlike race of the ancient world, and if tliere were many 
Wrbarians among them—Tlimcinns, Galatians, Mysians, 
Lycians* Libyans—there were also many Greeks—Arcadians, 
Cretans, and men from the Northern estates bordering on 
.^faoedonia—and sometimes Macedonia itself furttbhed 
mercenaries to the armies of the Lagids. 

That army did not consist of mercenaries alone. I linve 
already mcntioDcd the native corps, the laarehies, in which 
the Tiwchimoi served both as foot-soldiers and as cavalry^ 
But the military strength of tiie monarchy could not^ any 
more than its administrative power, be based wholly on the 
Egyptians* We see clearly in the military institutions of 
the Lagids tliat they did not intend to restore the Egyptian 
nation^ por did they intend to create a new natioPi Greek 
or Macedonian, above or in the midst of an enslaved popula¬ 
tion. The Greek idea of the nation was bound up with the 
cttj% and was incompatible with the monarchical character 
of the states which sprang up from the conquest and with 
the native political traditions of Eg)q>t. Macedonia could 
never have supplied enough imniigrants to form another 
Macedonian people in the TOlley of the NQe* So the Lagidsj 
unable to rely on the mercenaries alone, and probably 
nibtmstful of the Eg>'ptians, were compelled^ in forming 
a regular army corres[Ending to the civic armies of the cities 
and the national army of the Kings of Macedon„ to call 
orsce more upon the immigrant populations, the majority 
of which were Greeks 

It is Very likely that the Macedonians had n special 
position» The term AfaweSdrey, Macedonians, does not mean 
the Guard, but there were Klaccdoniaris in the Guard * 
and these regiments of Macedonians, stationed at the Court, 
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ficem to havo played a part ia the proclamation of tlie Kmgs 
copied from that of the Aiisombly of the army in Alexander's 
It is possibLOp too, that this same term 
was applied, by extension^ to the whole regular army, 
excluding the native corps^ That army consisted, in the 
main, of a cavalrj'' of the line of numbered hipparchies^ 
a light cavalry of hipparehies distinguished by racfe-iuimcs, 
a heavy infantry of numbered cbiliarehies^ and a light infantry 
of pcltasts and hypaspists. Tlierc were also chiliarchies 
with race-names, hut tliese may have been recruited only 
among the mercenaries. The race-names of the hipparchies 
and chiliarehies were those of warlike peoples, who had 
special arms and tactics—Thracians, TiiessaUans, Mysians, 
and Persians for the cavalry* and Cretans, Thracians* and 
Galatians for the infantry. It wbs in these nations that 
the corps in question had originally been recruited, but 
probably men of other racesp armed and fighting in the same 
way as those peoples, were ineorporated at an early date. 
Whatever may be the truth of a whole mass of questions 
of detail, mueh discussed but not solved, it is incontestable 
thatp w ith the exception of barbarians who were privileged 
because of their ^perior courage, the regular army was mainly 
composed of Macedonians and Greeks, " The Greeks of 
the armyis an expression which one finds In the texts, 
Macedonia, the Western parts of the Greek mainland* the 
Pcloponncsc* the Isles, and Cyr^ne were the reservoirs of 
men on which EgjT>t chiefly drewr. But those countries 
supplied not only common soldiers, but staffs and senior 
officers.* 

War was not the only industry of the Greeks. bad 

seen that in Saltc times. With tlic mercenaries of Dapbn® 
and Memphis, she had welcomed the mcrehants of Kaucratisp 
The Ptolemies needed capital and men of business as much 
as they did troops. They wanted companies of contractors 
to take over the taxes and monopolies, engineers for the 
Kihg^s vi^urkshops, who should not only use tlie Industrial 
rcKiurces of the country but should mtroduec new processes* 
agricultural experts for the crops which were lieiug 
acelLmatized or developed, such as the vine and olivC;, and 

^ Polybn 

■ cvi*iii, pp. a-as; CK^cvm, pp. an JY. 
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financiers to manage the banks, which for many reasons 
could hardly be entrusted to Datives, who^ moreover, were 
not much used to handling money* VYith what rapacity 
the speculiitors of every nation finng themselves on the 
oountrj', we can see when we turn over the correspondence 
of Zenon^ the agent of the Diceeetes ApoUonios, in the last 
yeaiis of Plnlaclelphos.^ In a world so bent on making moneys 
it is certain that the Jews were aetive from the beginnings 
but the most numerous and the most favoured were the Greeks. 
There was a fever of energy and greed, perhaps similnr to 
that which consnn:ked countless adventurers in the time 
of the Khedive Ismail, But in the Ptolemies they had to 
deal with a Government w'hich was not so easily duped* 
Tlie Kings opened wide ah the roads into their kingdom, 
but they took good earc that the labour and fortune of 
individuals should not l>e unprofitable to themselves. 

Lnurugration not only encouraged tlic economic progress 
of the country; in every sphere it contributed to the glorv' 
of the ruling house and to the civilization of Egy^pt* The 
same regions which supplied the army with officers peopled 
the Court and the cities, and not all who came to Egypt 
to seek their fortunes were advcnttirers or bitriguers. Many, 
if they were not yet famous^ were making a name for them¬ 
selves in liteiuture, seienec, and the arts. The sca-board 
cities of Northern Greece sent philosophers and scientists ; 
Greek Asia sent artists* The influence of Athens, especially 
at the begirmingj was eonsiderable. It became stronger 
with the arrival of Demetrios of Phalcron, under the fii^t 
King, and is mamfested in many of the monuments which 
have escaped the utter destruction of Alexandria. In the 
2nd century^ Syria also contributed largely to the intellectual 
element. Lastly, in the Std century^ Western Hellenism— 
the great name of Theocritos proves it—had its share in 
the glory of Ptolemaic EgjTJt.* 

To Hellenizc the country, al! these ncw-comcTs and their 
descendants had to be attached to the soil* As the owners 
of all the land of Egypt, the Ptolemies were able to show 
a generosity which served their policy.* Perhaps both to 

ZLVI, iv-vl I Ir^dgar, in T.^mcff, xviii-xx ; Pam/n". 

1 cxurai, pp. 30 rr, 

‘ CXJH, 1 fT*; OLXXXp 270 If.; CCXII. 
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colonise the countrj' and to encoura^ certain forms of 
cultivation^ — the ’I’ine and fruit-trees^ — they conceded certain 
uncultivated parts of Royal Do main to individiials, 
who had to plant them, but enjoyed a iseal immunity 
w'hieU w'as at first complete, and later was partial for many 
years. Certain corn-land was even sold by auetion by the 
Kingt for a price payable in instalments, and abandoned 
to the purchaser in return for an annual rent by which the 
King^s eminent ownership was asserted. So a form of 
hercditaiy private possession was constituted, with a class 
of free husbandmen^ whom it Avas easy for the King to 
rceruit chiefly among the Hellenic clement. Tltere were also 
leases of iin emphyteutic character, which, in moments of 
economic crisis, were gratiicci to the farmers of the Royal 
[^nd for a reduced rent, slightly raised at the end of ten years. 
But these do not seem to have been given to Greeks so 
often; these royal farmers were usually small men^ and 
natives. 

To tell the tnith^ vre do not know exactly how far 
Hellenism benefited by Ihc^ measures. We know more 
about the military' colonies.^ The Ptolemies settlecl the 
soldiem of the regular army in cleruchics — ^that is^ they gave 
them holdings (t/^roi) on the Royal Land to cultivate. A 
triple origin is assigned to this institution^ First, the military 
colonies of Alexander are recidled ; but these vrere genemlly 
accompanied by the foundation of towns, and the colonists 
who cultivated the territory were also eitbsens of the city. 
Athens, toOfc had her cleniehies, or colonies of citbsens on 
foreign soil, and the legal status of the Egyptian holding 
has suggested comparison with that of the Athenian 
But it must not l>e forgotten that in Egypt military colonisa¬ 
tion was a custom going back to the Raiiiessids and pteserx-ed 
for centuries. Ilerodotos bears witness that in the 5th 
century the Hermotybics and Calasiries, who, he says* 
formed the Egyptian militia^ had allotments of twelve 
urourai.^ * 


* cenv* pp, 102 ff. 

* lltit., The was a supciftciaL measure rcpn^ntcj 

by a w ith a Hide of 100 royal cubits. Kiiicc the c?ubit was about 

20^7 mchb!£, the aroura wtuj about ^aure yartiic. * [Fors<}1iiiem>^ 
huid ID ancient Egypt, see Mortt, TAc A jIt, pp. aiJW-Hb TusJ 
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The miljtar>' cleruchs of the Ptolemies lustmlly had muth 
larger holdings—100 ar&urai for the troopers of the numbered 
hipparchies and the iiifantrjrttien of the Guards 70 ar4^iirat 
for the troopers of the hipparchies with mcc-names^ and 
30 aronrai for the infantry; certain nierceiiarics received 
25 arourai ; the Egyptian soldier only got between five and 
$cven. But we find still bigger estates given to officers— 
for example, m round figures^ 154 » 223 + 315 ^ 342 ^ 1+^140, 
and even 10»000 

In Eg^'pt the husliaudman could not build his house in 
his field ; the inundation compelled him to gixmp his dwellings 
in a comfiact village raised above the plain. So the cleruchs 
had to be lodged in the tov^ns or villages* The quartering 
of soldiers is a burden which many states lay on their subjects, 
but as a rule it is a temporary burden^ The Lagids made 
it Almost permanent, requisitioning tfjoms in. the houses 
of their sul>jeois for the cleruehs. This was the ^lathmos, 
and wc iiave royal ordinances which lay down the position 
of the householder and the cleruchs who was generally 
tempted to abuse bis rights. 

The stiitfwws and kleros belonged to the King- Tlie 
clcrueh could not do what he liked with them ; he could 
fiPTO out his kteros to others, no doubt+ arul doubtless hU 
skUhmos as well.* He could not sell or cede either* There 
were cessions of kicr^, but they were supervised by the King, 
The holding could, pcrhaps+ serve as a security in certain 
cireuinstunees. But it eould not be l>cqueathcd, nor could 
the siiithmost although it appears—doubtless illegally — -in 
the wills of sotiie cleruchsp In practice^ the cleruoh naturally 
tended to leave his slailimos and klcro^ to his son, in con¬ 
sequence of the latter^s situation^ 

For the IGngs had to consider the recruiting of their 
regular anny, and they naturally tried to enlist the sons of 
soldiers, fpllawing Alexander's example* But it was dinicult 
to compel them to take over their father^s duties without their 
tights* So the son who succeeded his father in the service also 
succeeded him in the possession of a kkros. Of coursCi the 
King could assign whatc%"cr khrm he chose, but a father would 
naturally want the liotding which he had cultivated to go 
to his sout and there can have been no imperative reason 
* tLlr 30-8. * m, no. B2. 
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for opposing his wish. Indeed, at kajd m tlie time of 
Euergetes* it wus not opposed. On the death of a clcnich, his 
holding was sequestrated andp when the rights of the children 
had bwn examirtcdf it was given to that son w'ho was con¬ 
sidered eligible for ser^dee.^ This procedure seem!i to have 
been eustonmry in the middle of the Srd century and to have 
been maintained hi the next century^ at least until the reign 
of Euergetes IL 

The sons of elcnichsp and even of soldiers who had no 
AderWp and probably all sons of foreign immigrants, formed 
what was called the Epigone or Offsprings Now, there were 
corps of Epigoni, and it has been supposed that these were 
bodies in which soldicTs" sons were trained. But these 
Epigoni were part of the lighting army. Polybius mentions 
them at Haphia, They received holdings of 25 arouroi 
on their own account.* Perhaps they were the sons of 
eleruchSp but younger £ons, who did not succeed to their 
fathci^^ hltros but were kept or enlisted in the army-* 

Among the olTiccts’ holdings, we have already noticed 
one of 10,000 ar&uraL Being mentioned among the holdings 
of cleruehs, it, too* is probably a military kler(^- But it 
is as big ns a dorea (Bujpfd), the name given to the huge 
estates which the Kings conceded to their favourites or to 
high officials of the Government* The best-known dorea 
is that of ApoUonios, Phlladelphos's Dioecetes.^ His lands 
in the Fayum covered an immense area. They comprised 
several villages, including the town of Philadelpheia, and 
in the immediate neighlxiurhood they embraced 10*000 
crourai of desert land to be urigated and reclaimed. A plan 
and estimate for the cDnstmctlon of chaiineLs and dikes 
have been prescn'cd on a mummy from Ghoran (PI. IV),^ 
On principle^ the oonees.sionnairc of a dorea seems to have 

^ XLl, 4 (bat the date should be corrected ); SXXl, h 124. 

* TT.T , 3!>, The question of the men (me# n Kmt 

thi:i9c bom In Egypt", in DemoUe) is vcjy tnuc^ See 

below, p. 032 a.ll, 

* Tlie mJlitary denichs would not have corttribiited moth to the 
llellemzntion of Egypt* if* Herr Gcl^r believis (bY* 1014,2, pp. 61 H.). 
the solditr did not reside on hU aOotmentt but the State wnrked it and 
gave him Uie revciuiea as pay. But r/. Lesquicr, in LIXEYII, 1910, 

pp. 356 n. 

* OCSH. 

* XLl, 1. 
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received full administrative powers from the King, hut he 
was not lord of the domain^ for he had no rights of justice^ 
and on his death the domain reverted to the King^ For 
all that* these domains were vast regions of Eg%'pt opened 
to HcUenizatioii. The people of Apollonios^s household 
were almost aU Greeks, and, since the Dioecetes directed 
commercinl undertakings, for which he needed a fleet, and 
was in political and business relations w'itfi Syria and Asia 
Minor, hb agents w'cre constantly coming and going and 
c:xchiingitig correspondence. Around them wa^ a busy 
crow'd of domestic servants, husbandmen, workmen, and 
even intriguers, and in that multitude the Greeks naturally 
far surpassed the rest in acti^dty and numbers* 

In the reign of Philadelphos* the wealth, and especially 
the soil, of Egypt w^erc w'orked intensively. Land was 
reclaimed in the Fayum. The country w'as covered with 
n horde of colonists? ^ A system of loans granted by the 
State-—Sloans of seed, loans for the costs of labour—encouraged 
individual activity for the benefit for the State.^ A whole 
foreign population from every corner of the ^Icditermiiean 
world seems to have descended upon the valley of the Xilc* 

Tlic personal and fiscal status of the Greeks wras much 
better tlian that of the natives* The citizens of Greek 
cities could not be treated quite like subjects* We see 
Giem keeping the name of their original city. The witnesses 
to a marriagc'contmct of 311* found at Elephantine, declare 
that they are from Gela, Temnos, Cyrene, Cos. Zenon says 
that he is from Caunos and Panaces tor, another stew'ard 
of ApoUonios, describes himself as a Calyndian. The 
Egyptian Government must have recogniEed these oihclal 
descriptions and the rights which they entailed* These 
Hellenes Tvere not subject to the impressed labour with 
which the fellah was burdened, nor to the poll-tax* a sign 
of servitude. By IhcLr side^ there were other privileged 
foreigners. Tlio Jews, attracted by the Ptolemy, 

formed important communities, both in the Chora and io 
Alexandria, and the Thracians and Mysians entered the 
army in inasses* 

The Greeks would not have been Greeks if they liad not 
felt the need of combination; they w'erc collected in 

1 XU* i* 80-111* 
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" nations So the Hellenomemphites had formed an 
a^sociatioix in Memphis long ago, and they still sutxdved 
m the 2nd ccnttiTy\ being governed by TirntmehoL It Ls 
supposed that these eonimunitles sprang up spontaneously, 
but* if the Kings did not create thenij they very scx;»n adopted 
and super\"bed them. It is possible that, to have the status 
of a HeUenei a man had to belongs either by origin or by 
naturalization, to one of these Hellenic politcUTimia.^ PerJiaps 
he was thereby qnalilied for service in the King's army. 
We have cvddcncc^ certain or more doubtful p of paliii^um^ia 
of Cretans,® Bceotians,^ Aehaains/ ThTacians,* Cilicians,^ 
Mysiansp Idum^ns,^ Persians,® and JewSp® and it is highly 
probable that there was one of Macedonians, treated with 
especial consideration* Slost of the above are not Greek 
conimunities, as the names show% but that is probably due 
to the chances of our cvidcitee. We do not know whether 
these pdit^umitia had any connexion with the cities of 
Egypt* But they were certainly organized bodies, with 
their magistmtes, their priests, and their scat established 
in a determined place. It is possible that not all foreigners, 
formed communities of this kind ■ and mthin the poliiaumitta 
the number of members may have been limited*^® Lastly, 
it has iMjcn Jisked whether the men of the Offspring, the men 
T^ff belonged to theni.^^ Wliat h certain, is 

^ CCHV, 142 ff. I CISXXL pp. j 17, 257, 2S0, 280 [ CTCTUI. 
Pi BO n. 3. 

» Cem?, ppi I g ff- 

* BnrocLa, in LXOHIi no- 19p p. 110. 

'Cem, p.3tj. * Ibid. 

* Hennc ^ in Bull. ImLfr. ft Arch, orient ^ %xxv (1021)* p. 170. 

^ OCHV, pp. 143 IT. ■ ibid., p, 151. 

* CLXXX (Wilckcn), I, p. 24 ; Engers, in LVH, xviU, pp. 70-^* 

” Many censiMrr the ns cxcliLiivcly mnilnry gttiiip^i* 

W. Huppvl* no^rttfpa de hisbiTiii mtis, Jena, lOfflJ, quoted in CXCVni, 
|ti Bn 11. 3. 

^OjnnwfLS dilTer greatly on the rnen ; ijons of clcniehs 

(CCJUV. pp. 52 ff. ; pp- 12 ff,); bom [ti Egj-pt of soMiers 

rWiJcken, in yi^ p. ; vii, p. m ; XXIV, k P+ 1*13) ; Hew immi¬ 
grants {Schubnrt^ in LXV^ Vf pp, 104 IT.) ; deseendnnts of immigrftnts 
(\'qii Woc^, Ltl LXni, xiii (1021), pp. 841-3 \ Dm ^g^piens 

Miinidi, 1023, p. 87 : UtHIt xlvl (1820), pp. 42 ff., S3>. I am indintd 
to think that, tliey were, in the tliird century', the llrst descendants of 
the tmmienmtB. C/. below, p.34^ nn. 1-3. Schonbauer, in LXllL scxxix 
(1818), p. £43, thiiilcii that there were po/jIe'uwiflJd of men fitcyep^y. 
For opposite opinion, mjc von Woess, /oe. df- 
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that the status of every inhabitant of Egypt was oarefully 
dcfijicd and recorded.^ 

In these associations the Greeks could the more faith¬ 
fully preserv'e the tTaditions of their race^ They created 
centres of Hellenic education everywhere, Egypt was 
covered with palsestnc and gynmasiums. They existed 
even in villages. What part did the King take in this 
naovement ? It is hard to say. Those gymnasiums whose 
origin is kno^^m to us were founded by private tndtviduals. 
But mth the Ephebi wc find and gj/ifififljiarcAoi 

mentioned. Were these magistrates belonging to a body 
of Anchons* who administered the Hellenized community 
of tJie nome-oapital, as wc find them doing in the Roman 
period ? For the Lagid periodt we know nothing about 
the capitals^ and this eoncentration In them of Creek 
institutions seems to liave been a reform of Octavian* It is 
more likely that in Egypt the gymnasiums were private 
foundations^ perhaps dependent on the poiiieuin^ta, but 
supervised by the State. They wtfc in the same position 
as private weaving-milk or sanctuaries built by private 
persons. They could not be demolkhed or rebuilt without 
the Kingk permission. Weaving was a monopoly^ and the 
King was the head of religion * so workshops and chapels 
were under bis controL Now, the King was not only the 
sovereign, but the patrmius of tJie Greeks of Egypt. So 
he also controlled the poh7eu?ria/a and their gj^mnasiums. 

n 

THE NATrtTi REACTION- 

The Egy^ptians must have felt themselves despoiled. So, 
indeed, they were. Never^ it seems, Imd any of the foreign 
dominations under which Egy^pt had passed—not that of 
the Ethiopians, nor that of the Assyrians, nor that of the 
Persians—so taken possession of all the resources of the 
covmtry. No doubts at the tunc of eotiquest and in tlie 

^ IlLh jgecim to be proved, for csojuple, by sueh an expre»loa os 
*Aw^p6siQxv ((m unpublit^hed There most 

laave been Hats ^ypa^^tu} \ji wbfrh persons were classified occDittlDg to 
their racial dcstgimitiuD. 

» Jouguct, in LIXIZh pp, ft* 
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nepnessior^ of revolts, there had been the usual Oriental 
violences and cruelties, froni T^hich the first Macedonian 
Kings seem to have abstained. But that v'as only at 
moments of crisis* and usually* if tlie tribute was paid^ 
the life of Egypt went on as it had done for thousands of 
years. Now the people was subject, not only to a foreign 
reigning house* but to a whole new face, whose tyranny 
was all the more oppressive In tliat it spread and insinuated 
itself all over the country. The Egyptian had to give 
up to the Greeks the best fields, sometimes even part of his 
house, and the pubUe offices by which he was accustomed 
to make his living- 

Discontent smouldered for a long time; for long the 
Eg>'ptians were conscious of their weakness. Perhaps^ 
too, they benefited somewhat firim the general prosperity 
brought about by more active exploitation of the country 
and a better disciplined administration. -4t last, however, 
revolt broke out* 

We hear of disorders as early as the beginning of the 
reign of Euergetes but we do not know of what kind 
they were* and. according to Polybius, the first great native 
rebellion came shortly after the battle of Haphia {217 )p* 
To resist the menace of Antiochos HI. it had been necessary 
to recruit native troops. The tn^chinwi of the regular army 
had not been thought sufficient; a whole mffititude of 
Egyptians had been taken on, and bad oven been armed 
as pbakngltcs. This gave them confidence, and they thought 
themselves capable of throwing oil the yoke. A leader 
whose name wc do not know r«>sc. perhaps at Heracleopolis, 
for a popular propb^y speaks of ** the Hcraclcopolitan 
who shall reign after the Forcigiicrs and the lonians 
Tlie war must have iicen long and terrible. It has been 
supposed that it began in Central Egypt and the Dclla^ 
But in the year 16 of Philopator (200) “ it raged in the North 
and in the South and the rebels took refuge iu the temple 
at Edfu, founded by Euergetes I and then in course of con¬ 
struction ; work was not rehouned until the year 19 (166)* 

^ Jufit., xxvii.l.a ; Jemme, In 11, 

» Ptjlyb . v.lOr.S 4. 
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'flicse rebels were supported and perhaps led by Hamiachis, 
a Nubian prince who bad ruled since 206 in the Thebaid, 
which seems to have been detached from the Ptolemuie 
kingdom. 

The troubles continued everywhere until the beginning 
of the reign of Epiphanes. Abydos was besieged in the 
year 6 of his reign.^ Lycopoiis in the Busirite Nome w'as 
taken by him in the year 8 (108—197) * and the ** impious 
men *’ were severely punisbed. The so-called Rosetta 
Decree consecrates, in the year 9, the memory of the King’s 
amnesties, But« if there was a moment of pacification, 
it did not last lung. Anchmachis, who had succeeded 
Harmachis about 200, held out until he was defeated and 
captured by a Greek oilicer on the 27th August, 186, as vre 
are told by a decree of the priests who met in Alexandria 
in September of the same year.* Nor was the rebellion 
yet put down in the Delta. It collapsed only when Snts 
was taken by Polycrates in IS'i-lSS. The measures of 
repression were terrible. Epiplianes led hb troops as far 
as Nubia. 

The hostility of the Egyptians may, perhaps, have 
manifested itself again during the slxtli Syrian War, when 
Antiochos IV was marching against Alexandria.^ Delivered 
from the peril by the intervention of Home, Fhilometor, 
who was then reigning with his younger brother, bod to 
cope with a civil war fomented by Dionysit^ Petoserapis.* 
He was a native, who was esteemed for his military talents, 
and had the rank of “ Friend ” at the Court. On the pretext 
of sup^rting the younger Ptolemy, who was more popular 
than his brother at the time, he robed tiie capital, and the 
mob, as was its wont, ga thered in the Stadium yelling tlircats. 
Tlie intention of Petoserapb, who had already negotiated 
with the native troops, was certainly to profit by the db- 
turbanecs to overthrow the reigning house. The attitude 
of tlic two Kings, who showed themselves to the populace 
together, frustrated hb pian and restored calm in the city. 

* CeZZI, 3S, 33b. 

’ IZ, 01), 1. 32^ 

* Setbe, in LZTBl. 1017, pp. 35 tt. 

* Jouguet. ID T.yxnr, pp. 4 :^, 40 ^ 

* DJcmL, xxxi.lSA. 
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Slit Pctos^rapis and lib i^ipportcrs had occupied Eleu&is 
(Hadtn)^ at the junction of the two canals which brought 
fresh water from the Nile to Alexandria^ Philometor was 
compelled to give liim battle. The rebel fled, swimming 
across the Nile, and we hear no more of him. But the 
mov^ement must have had its repercussion in Memphis 
and the Fajum and even in the Thcbaid+ for Panopotis 
w'Bs Ijesiegcd and taken. Panopoiis w'as still treated as 
a conquered city under Euergetes 11,^ and when Philometor 
undertook Oie coloni^'-ation of Nubia and the organization 
of the frontier at Phils; it was partly in order to cut the 
people of the South of! from the support w^hich the Ethiopians 
gave to national aspLmtions.* lie hardly siieceeded. Hb 
colonies disappearedp and when Euergetes Tl waa fighting 
Cleopatra 11^ the texts stiU mention disturbances, especially 
in the Thcbaid, in the years 40 and 4S of the reign. 

To make an end of a stubborn opposition which was 
always revivingp it waa necessary to destroy the old native 
capital. Thebes had revolted again at the end of the reign 
of Alexander 1, profiting by the crisis which ended with 
his fall and death (&S). Soter 11 had hardly been recalled 
by the Alexandrians, when he marched against the Thcbaid. 
This time he resolved to have done witli it. Thebes was 
taken I looted, and partly destroyed i $o that it was no more 
than an agglomeration of villages, ps Strabo saw' it later.* 

The Egj'^ptians, then, emerged defeatcxl from the struggle 
which had gone on for more than a hundred years. It could 
not be otherwise. Neither the soldiers of Ethiopia nor those 
of the native army were a match for the number and 
armament of the Greek troops. The dynasty was saved : 
but it Was not to force alone that it ow'ed its salvation. 
The Kings had been obliged to make conecssions^ and the 
mcasurcs which they took, either w'hile putting down the 
rebellion or afterwards, permit us to guess that those w hom 
they had to conciliate—probably because they were the soul 
of the revolt—were chiefly the warriors and the priests. 
After the defeats of the rctebp wc find the priestly synods 
meeting and manifesting their loyalty by voting new honours 

‘ XXxi , S, IL laS tf.; «-/. Jouguet, fof. cil. 

* IXp 111. 
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to the King—for example, after the Ml of Lycopolis and 
after the capture of AnehntachU. But, to judge from the 
first of these decrees of tlic priests, the famous Hosetta 
Stone, such honours were not bestowed without compensation. 
The ordinances Issued by the King were recalled to memory. 
Many of these were intended to put down abuses and to 
safeguard the traditional privileges of the prints, and perhaps 
to grant them new ones; or else they were amnesties and 
remissions of arrears. One has the some impression when 
one reads the ordinances of Euergetes II, published in 118, 
some time after the troubles in the Thcbaid.* In the ’2nd 
century the rigidity of the principles of the royal power seems to 
have been relaxed. The hereditary possessions detached from 
the Domain became more numerous. The military elcruch, 
for example, had almost free disposal of his kteroSf and in the 
end he could bequeath it, not only to his son, but to a kinsman, 
provided, perhaps, that the latter was fit for service. In 
the army, the position of the jnadtimos was unproved, and 
the sfee of liis holding was increased, Xatives made their 
way into the Greek units. 

In spite of all its difficulties, the Kings triumphed. But 
they did not owe their victory to force and favours atone. 
Perhaps they would not have conquered if Hellenism had 
not penetrated the whole country. 

Ill 

the fusion of races 

Let us follow its fortunes in Egypt from the conquest 
onw'ards. 

Fairly soon, in spite of the hostility of the natives, 
at first secret and then open, it had become acclimatlKed— 
that is, it had adapted itself to the country and grown 
familiar to the people. l*roud as they were of their civiliza¬ 
tion and race, the Greeks could not live shut oti from their 
neighbours, especially those who were settled in agrieultumt 
colonies, and so were mingled with the peasants of the 
countryside. We do not find the holdings collected in 
compact groups, but scattered about the territory of the 

^ XZZI, J, 6. 
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Egyptinn and ^'illages. The cleruchs were billeted 

in the very houses of the natives. Intercourse was inevitable. 
At first, perhaps^ it was not very easy. There were striking 
contrasts between the two peoples* Herodotos speaks of 
them; he observes the aotoal religious antipathy which 
hampered relations between native and Greek, the refusal 
to kiss on the mouth* the need for purifying crockery after 
a foreign guest had used it. But one must not cxaggeriite 
this superstitious hostility. Religion, which may have 
been an obstacle at first, in the enfl became a bond. The 
Greeks certainly had brought their gods and rites with them> 
and when find dedications to such deities as Artemis 
Sotcira, Apollo Hylateis, or Zeus Olympics^ ^ we clearly have 
to do with Greek deities. But we do not find them so very 
often. For long, Egyptian gods had bccu assimiUted to 
Greek gods, and there is no doubt that Egj'ptian gods were 
worshipped under Greek names. Setet and Anuqet, the 
goddesses of the Cataract, became Hera and Hestia* The 
Falcon Homs of Edfu called himself Apollo. Amon-Ra- 
Sonther of Thebes w'as Zeus, and the city took the name 
of Hiospolis. At Tentyris, Ilathor was Aphrodite ; at 
Hcirnopolis, Thoth was Ilcrmes; at Hemcleopolis, Herishef 
w^as Heracles; Neith of Sals Imd long been Athene. This 
list, which could easily be increased, shows the respect in 
which the Greeks held the gods of Egypt* They had no 
objection to worshipping the CM^dest of them, under names 
scarcely Ilclleniacd—Thueris, the She-hippo]K)tamus of 
OxyrrhjTichos^ Siichos, Socnebtynis, Pnepheros, and 
Mestasutmls, the Crocodiles of the Fayum, and the like* 
For the Greek was the guest of these gods, since they were 
the lords of the countrip", and he owed them homage* This 
followed from the tolerant and local character of the ancient 
religions; and the Egyptian religion, with the pomp of 
its w^orship, the mystery of its temples and their secret 
sanctuaries, and the strangeness of ii'^ rites and doctrines, 
which were supposed to be profoimd and esoteric, e^cercised 
a spiX'Lal attraction in an age of religious curiosity and 
effervescence. It conquered the Greeks* The more human, 
less remote gods of tJie Greek, on the other baud, do not 
seem to have attracted the Egyptian. 

^ IX, IS, as* 
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It has been said that the Ef^ptian raltgiaa was exclusive 
and closed to the fopeigner. The statement should, perhaps, 
be modified., Tlie Greek must have been admitted to the 
courts and porticoes of the temples, like other \s 0 rshippej 3 ; 
and, like other worshippers, he went no further. No doubt! 
theire were rites resm cd to bom Egyptians. But the sanctuaries 
did not close their doors to foreigners without exception. 
Already, probably before Alexander’s conquest, we find 
a Greek woman of Memphis depositing in the shrine of 
Osor-Api a eutse against tlie man who has deserted her and 
her daughter.^ This is the celebrated papjTus of ArtemUia, 
presmed in Vienna. Moreover, by the side of the oJbeial 
religion, we see the appearance of popular cults, open to all, 
whioh seem to have had a great following. There b an 
example in the ruined and dbestabibhed temple of Seti I 
at Abydos,’ where, in the open lialls, the cult of a healing 
Osiris was installed, who, to judge by the Greek gfoJJSti 
written on the walb, Iwd many worshippers at the time. 

The authorities would naturally encourage these 
tendencies. Ptolemy Sotcr aimed at creating a common 
worship, in which all his subjects should take part, and 
succeeded.* There b certainly some truth in the tradition 
recorded by Plutarch, to the effect that the King formed 
a <^mmi5sion of theologians, among whom were the Egyptian 
priest Manctho and Timotheos, the Exegetes of the Elcusirtian 
cult.* These confcicnees did not create the religion of 

■ a future, hut they organized 

It. Vte have seen that this god was none other'than Osor- 
Api of Memphis assimilated to a Greek Pluto. But Serapb 
also had something of the character of Dionysos, and, like 
Asclcpios, he was a healing gorh The features of the cult- 
rtatue recalled those of all these gods, and especially of 
Zeus and Pluto. On hb head he bore the kahthos, the 
sacred b^ket of the Mysteries. By hb side was a three- 
headed Ccrbenis, Scmpis was associated with Isis and 
Homs the Younger, the child Harpoemtes. These there 
deities formed the Alexandrian Triad, worshipped on the 
Acropolis of Alexandria, and very soon all over the world. 

\ I' , . * OCXIt, Prefaw. 
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We do not know the exact time at which tiie leono- 
graphicaL types of the new gods became fixed* But it b 
certain that the cult spread at an early date^ under the 
protection of the Government. We still have the letter 
written to ApoHonios by a worshipper who had been cured 
by the gfi>d and favoured with visions* He begs ApoUemios, 
the Dicccetes, to help him to found a temple of Scrapis by 
the sea** TJit favour and protection of the Kings was 
also extended to otfier cults, espeeLahy that of DionyTsos^ 
which wa;^ very popular in the Hellenistic period. Phtlopator 
wanted to make him play the same part as Serapis, and even 
a larger one, by identifying him with all the great gods, 
including the God of the Jews. He must have failed with 
Israel, which he |>ersecuted in vain.* 

So the Greeks took to the gods of Egypt^ and they must 
have taken to the manners of the country as weU. Some of 
the earliest immigrants^ in their pride as free citiitens, may 
have showm contempt for the enslaved barbarians, but this 
feeling must have grown weaker as time went on, and it 
must certainly have been almost extinct in the Greek born 
in the Chora* He had never known eity life* As his father 
had perhaps done, he might be tempted to take a wife of 
the country. Thent what difference was there betwwn his 
ehildrcn and natives ? TJic law must have recognized at 
least some of these marriages. It had, no doubt, been a 
wise measure to forbid the citis^ens of the Greek cities of 
Egypt to nmrry native women, so as to keep the source of 
Hellenism pure; but it would have been an impossibility 
to prohibit sueb unions for ail the Greeks settled in the 
countrysidci and a mistake, if it was really desired to HcUeniEc 
Egypt. In fact, such unions seem to have become more 
and more freciuent, and the Egyptian practice of marriage 
bclw'cen brother and sister was introduced among these 
Greeks or half-Grccks of Egypt, Wc do not know the legal 
status of these mixed maniageSj nor the condition of the 
children bom of them. It is possible that they did not all 
get HeUenic status by their birLli, but Hcllenisrn in Egypt 
does not seem to have been exclusive and closed. Could 
a man not become the equal of a Greek, if he had received 

* Zfficn SOOBi, 
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a Greek education, such as was given in the schools and 
gymnasiums ? So the idea of Isocrates was applied, that 
it is not blood, but education (TraiSevois) that makes the 
Hcllcn'' ► There are ejuimplcs of naturalisation by inscription 
in a politeuma. When a man became a Greek, he took 
a Greek name, but did not lose bis Eg^^ptian name. He 
bore both together, one often being a translation of the other, 
as in the case of Dionysios retoseiapis. But of course these 
changes of name required official autfioriKation, Civil 
status was strictly controlled, and frauds on tlie part of 
officials vi'ere punished witii death 

Tlicsc tendeneies to assimilation between Greeks and 
were niore and more encouraged by the Kings, 
as they came to identify themselves more and more with 
the Fhaniohs. In the 2nd century they could hardly call 
upon iumiigrants any longer, for Greece was exhausted; 
so they had to increase the number of Greeks born in Egypt. 
Besides, Ihe native revolts obliged them to make concessions. 
We now find Egyptians at the Court, in tlic higher posts of 
the army and civil service. The Strategos who liad the task 
of pacifying the Thcbald under Euergetes was called Paos. 
But the Kings do not seem to have thrown over the traditional 
rules whicti preserved the Graxso-Macceloniai^ character of 
their domination. The privileged persons who were called 
to office were still, on principle, men of Hellenic status; 
only that status was conferred on Egyptians more often. 

Indeed, our documents lead us to suspect that there 
was a reorganization of the classes. We cannot, un- 
fortunately, be sure* of all the details, but the intention does 
seem to have been both to concentrate the forces of resistance 
to the native reaction and to effect a cautious and parlia! 
iwsimilation of the non-Hellenic popubtion.« ^VJicrcas in 
the 3rd century wc find a great variety of racial names, 
it is obscrv'cd that many of them are no longer found in the 
Jnd century. On^the other hand, the Macedoninn, Cretan, 
JVlysian, and Persian polUtuffutttt are swelled bv numerous 
naturalizations ; the quality of Offspring {men 
appears only with these racial designations, and. instead of 
lieing applied only to the sons of immigrants, it becomes 

‘ Jaiiguct, io LXXtS, T:I)23, p. MO n. 4 ; IT. 1150. 
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hereditary*' It would be too nxueh to say that the old 
groups disappeared altogether, but at least they seem to 
fall into the background. It is as if the popuMiou were 
distributed in fewer categories, and accx»rdiiig to a rigid 
scale of rank, the degrees of which might be at once an obstacle 
and a step up. The Alaccdouiaris and Cretans were at the 
top, then came the citizens of the Greek cities and the Hellenes 
of the Choia, then the Mysians, and tlicn the Persians.^ 
These last became numerous in Upper Egj^pt, the least 
HcllenisEcd part of the country, and that is certainly a 
significant fact. They admitted non^Iranian element;; into 
their ranks, especially natives, and among these natives 
were many priests,^ W^hile superior to the mass of the 
Egyptiimst they were far below the Hellenes, with whom 
they perimps did not enjoy conmibium.^ The contracts 
affecting them show^ that the debtor was liable (according 
to different interpretations) cither to be made a slave for 
the benefit of his creditor ^ or to be forbidden to take 
sanctuary.* Tiicsc changes must of eoursCp have been 
accompanied by refomxs in the aniiy. the organisation of 
vrhieh, in antiquity, always reflects that of the State, 

Although nmeh of this picture is conjcctiirah the essential 
fact is beyond doubt. The |Xjlicy of the Lagidii aimed at 

Abov<j| p, 33^1 a. 11, 

^ Oa the iT/^oi and the -r^s ia additiou to the 

anthontle^ quoted an pp+ 330*r/. A, in Cm, 1 U22,pp. l 

CT (Nuovtt), it (lOS-1), pp. 86 'ftl ; Prlogtihcim, 'm LSJU, siliv (l&'iA}, 
pp, 3JMt-526 t G. Tait, In UOf, vU, pp, 175-63, 

■ Segf^ liuld.^ that the Persions of the Snd nnd 1st ocntiuies are not 
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were descended from the true Perilan>f £9 maintained by von 
in LXnJ, xlvi { 102a}, pp. 45 ff^ 
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creating, between the felkh in. tho countiy and the amtoemcy 
of the cities and Court, a mixed Greeco-Egyptian population p 
which might be penetrated with Oriental ideas, but, in the 
higher elassesp was dominated by llcllcnic culture. So 
Greek letters spread in the eoimtry, and the framework 
of the kingdom was constituted- 

It was tlmt framework, already established when rebellion 
broke out, that enabled the dynasty to resist* No doubt, 
it is possible that the rebels found many supporters in the 
Greeco-Eg^'ptian classes; but these cannotp as a whole, 
have been fundamentally hostile to the reigning [louse- 
Hellenized as they were, they had no reason for regarding 
a Greek dynasty as an auti-national dynasty* Even the 
Egyptian priests, or^ at any rate, some of them, being them¬ 
selves Helienized, were in touch with those classes, or actually 
belongcfl to them, and that is wh)% m every crisis, even if 
one may suspect that the soul of the opposition was in the 
temples, we yet find many loyal subjects among the priest- 
hood. 

But what a distance there was belivccn these half-Greeks 
and the genuine Hellene 1 It was as great as that dividing 
the ^litical conceptions of Athene or Sparta from the 
principles on wliieh the constitution of the Ptolemaic kingdom 
was bused. These Creeks, distributed among the villages 
or nome-capitals of Egypt, knew" nothing of the city life 
which was the only true Greek life, and were imbued with 
Oriental superstitions. They read and WTX^te Greek—they 
had learned it in Homer and the elussics—but they wrote 
it more and more incorrectly. One can follow the degenera¬ 
tion of the language, a clear sign of the degenemtion of men’s 
minds, if one goes through the many documents prcser^^cd 
in order of date* In the 2nd and Ist centuries, the letters, 
ordinances, and circulars issued by high officials are drafted 
in a pretentious, incorrect, and hopelessly involved style. 
One may speak of the de-HeUenistHtion of the Greeks of 
EgyptJ But when one reflects, the surprLsing thing is that 
this dc-Hellenlzation did not take place quicker* The 
son of an European and an Oriental woman is an Oriental “ 
^ys Renan, and we know^ ivluit usually happens to an 
immigrant nice, even of eonquerers, when it mingles with 
1 II. L BclK in LXXI, 1022, pp. 14a fT. 
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that of the eotmtiy where it has settled. In lealtty, the 
Greeks of the Egyptian Chora were hardly Greeks any 
longer.^ Yet, for several centuries, they had no other 
eivilization than the Hellenie. Ti^c reason, without doubt, 
was that they were withm the radiation of a hearth wheie 
Hellenism, although transformed, had preserved all its fire 
and all its briUianee. 


IV 

ALEXANDRIAN CiVULCLlTlON • 

That hearth must be nought in the Greek citieSp and 
cspeciaDy in Alexandria. But even there Hellenism was 
not isolated» The Greek eomnnmity was only a part, and 
perhaps tlic least nutnerous part, of the population of the 
city. Not only were there all the people of the Court, who 
did not necessarily belong to the city, but there were the 
troops of the garrbwon, Greeks who w'erc not eitizensp 
Egyptians {although it was the constant policy of the Kings 
to keep the uneducated mass of fellahs away from the eapital 
as much as possible], and, lastly^ foreigners. 

Among these foreigners, some were privileged. Chief 
of these were the Jews, We have already seen that Alexander 
and the Ptolemies attracted them. They wore spread all 
over the country. Their oratories are found in Lower Egypt 
and in the villages of the Fayutn. Egypt offered au immense 
field to their activities. In the course of the 2nd century, 
the disturbances in Palestine certainly sent a Tvhole flood of 
them into the Ptolemaic kingdom. But the great centre 
of Egyptian Jewry was Alexandria,* There the Jews lived 
in a special quarter, which sometimes assumed the eharaeter 
of a Ghetto. In it they lived according to their Law, under 
the protection of the King, and formed a i^cparatecomniunity^ 
a politeuma, with their Sanhedrin and Genareh or Ethnarch. 
OccasionaUy there were persecutions of the Jews, particubrly 
under Philopator, when that strange monarch thought that 
he had found in the worship of Dionysos the religion which 
should unite all his subjects* Dionysos ought to blend 

■ eeXX. pp. 
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with Jehovab quite dus well as with Sempis or Osiris* But 
generally the Jews lived as loyal subjects, and formed a 
powerful party, on which the Kings relied for support. One 
of the finest triumphs of Alexandrian Hellenism was that 
it llcllenized them- At Alexandria the Bible was translated 
into Greek» Many of the Jews of Egypt kneiv no other 
language. They agitated for the Alexandrian citbenshtp 
until they got it. To indicate w'hat they owed to x41exandrian 
culture, and what Aleximdria owed to them, it will be enough 
to mention Philo. 

The Greeksp at the beginning of the 3rd century, found 
in .Alexandria ever}' feature of a Greek city* The people 
met in an Assembly, and there were magistrates, a Council, 
perhaps a Gemsia or Assembly of Eldcrfi^ as at CyreneJ 
The fragments of Alexandrian laws wiiieli have been preserved 
reveal a purely Greek legal system* But such autonomy, 
which favoured the maintenance of Hellenic traditionSp 
although it might be modified by the royal power, agreed 
ill with it, especially w'hen the Kings turned more and more 
into Oriental monarehs. It is not surprising that the city 
lost its Council. Strabo^ at the end of the Ptolemaic period, 

^ For the cDngtUutloD of Cyrctie, bct S- Ferri, in Abh. d- Akad. if. 
(njj, rfi Berliny iki+ 5, inscr. no. 1. Thb document, whicb W'aa 
puhiisUed wtdlc tlic present work was in Lht pre$$^ to date From 

!£48-a-lTp whconi by the imurioge of tbc future Eiier^etca 1 and licrenk^, 
the davj^htcTof MagOfii (see above, jip, Ifll-^Jp Cyrcnnica came uiidpr the 
power of Egypt again* According to WilamOwitiE-^iloelJcndortr, the 
Inscription gives tis the ordinance of tlic King (IHolemy 

n or JIIJ governing the constitution of the city. It Is femarknblc that 
Ptolemy does not govern Cyrent os King^ but aa Strategos for llftp 
and he has five colleagues, elected and temporar^^ TJie dvic body 
(pobfeuiTta) foniicriy of ] ,000 citiiciLS, Ia mSi«d to 10,000. The luinlniuni 
income TcquiTcd for eitixciudiip U :i,0(Kl draid^nioSp Kxlle» w|>o have 
fled to Egj-pt shall, on sclectioii by rtolcm>\ enter the pofiYeuimz, 
prodded Uiat they have tills rninimum income. There h a Council 
of 500 membentp and the GenLsia is re-itoted, the Gerontes, 101 in 
ziunibcTp being over fifty yearn of oge, and nomlnate^l hy PloJemy^ 
The Couneil in chiven by lot fmm citirens aged fifty, end luUf of it is 
rcnewcti every two years. The text also mcntioTis the Tinirffli'ror; 
selected by tlie Gerontes from tutioog citis&ens luifcd over dxty^ IJie 
eponymous Priest of Apollo, tl» nine KomophyiaccA, oJid the live 
Bphors. S« the li^gidj scctni to hmv'c reforou^ iJic constit^itJon in a 
dcnioCFatie diieciio]i. But Cyrenc was not n dcrnocnicv-“fjar froiii iti 
It was, at most, a tempered urislocmey* to use the ph^^ applied by 

Glut! to Alexandria. iNeecIless to say^ It would be unwise to presk-i 
the comparison and to draw concillsio^^ Alexandria from Cyrene* 
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does not speak of it. Kor does lie speak of Atehons of 
Alexandria. He only mentions the Night Strategos and the 
director of the municipality, the Exegetes. Tliere n'cre, 
therefore, reforms in the constitution of Alexandria. What 
was their date ? Certainly in the time of the earliest Kings. 
One has the impression that Philopator remodelled the 
institutions of the city, but the Council had pcrtiaps alreadv 
disappeared,* 

So the Greek city was mutilated by the royal power. 
The citizen body was still one of the mainstays of Hellenic 
civilization. But it wa.s not surReient support by itself. 
This was doubtless what the Kings wanted : they themsdves 
were to be the patrons of Greek culture. Its centres would 
be the Library and the AluiicuiD, royal institutions, attached 
to the Palace buildings. 

Here we have one of the essential features of ,\lexandrian 
Hellenism and tiie Hcilenism of all Egypt. It was based on 
tiie power of the Kings, This was indeed a contrast to 
tlic past, and even the present, of Greeec. The effect on 
the literature and thought of Alexandria wa.s bound to be 
very serious, Aided by every resource which the Kings could 
furnish, the sciences made wonderful progress, Philo.sophy 
usually lost interest in the destiny of the State, and cultivated 
the ideal of the wise nmn, tlic Citizen of the ^Vorld, 
Literature was a Court literature. Even the great poetical 
geniuses of the time—^Theoeritos, Collimachos, Apollonios 
of Rhodes—were Court poets. The reader U struck bv 
the purely Greek nature of their inspiration . Of Egypt 
they know and say hardly anytliing—littlc more than a poet 
of Athens or Cos ntight Imve said. For they wrote for an 
essentially Greek circle — the Court folk (nuAfxoi'}, among 
whom the natives did not appear till later, and the citizens 
of the cities, who stood aloof from the people of the country 
and did not interraany with them. By the side of this 
truly Alexandrian literature, a whole body of scmi-ljtcraTy 
writings sprang up, for the mixed Greek population of the 
nomes^—talcs and novels, full of magic and m^-sticism, 
sometimes of a coarse kind ; we can obtain an idea of them 
from works like the romance of the Pseudo-Callbthcnes, and 
wc have fragments of them on the papjTi, 
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It is a pLatittido to Ulk of the oosmopoHtanism of 
Alexandria* The Greeks of Alexandria must have been 
affected by it. Alexandria was a meeting-place of the worldp 
and she must have been influeiieed by the Egypt which lay 
at her doorsp The ^Vlexandrians had not with 

the natives, but they may have had it with the Greeks of 
the Chora* and these were Egj-ptianized* The truly original 
creations of Alexandrian thought had a GrBeco-Oriental 
character. Neo^Platonism would be a late fruit of it, but 
perhaps the finest and most permanent. 

Such were the chief features of Alexandrian Uellcoismt 
which broke more and more away from the civie spirit, 
and, being supported by tbe royal power* was suited to the 
capital of a kingdom like that of the Xagids. 

How% exactly* should one describe that kingdom ? The 
Ptolemaic monarchy was not a nutional state. The Lagids 
neither wished to revive the Egyptian nation nor to create 
a new national ^tc, Macedonian or Greek. From Egypt 
they took the principle of the divine right of kings and the 
bureaucratic organisation of the State* That organi£.itioti 
they perfected- But the world had been drawm into the 
euireitt of Greek civilization* They themselves had adopted 
that culture. Their work could be accomplished only with 
the help of Greeks. They therefore gave an important* 
but limited, place in their kingdom to the city* They 
propagated Hellenism by agricultural colon ization, taking 
care not to group their colonbts in autonomous centres 
like Greek cities. To HeUenizc their realm, they selected 
those institutions of the city which were cdueationiil mthcr 
than politicai in chameter* Slmll we find the same principles 
and some of the same features in the otlicr Hellenistic 
monarchies ? 


THE lIELLEXlZ^mOX OF ASIA ^ 

1 

ANTICONOS AN1> L VS MACHOS 

Anxa the tlcath of Enniencs, the last chimipion of the 
Kings of Alexander’s line, we find two great MneedoDiiMi 
powers forming tn Asia^ that cjf Antigonos Onc^jc and tlutt 
of Seleueos, That of Aiitigonos wvis constituted first, 
immediately after his victory in Gabienc (317)- The wav 
which he mamtained against the other Diadochi from Sl4t 
to ®11 ended in failure against Cassandros in Greece^ but 
con-^mted his power in Asia as far as Mesopotamia, 
Seleucos, who had returned to Babylon in 312i had 
triumphantly held his own there and had in the end oonquered 
tJic central Satrapies, In the South, the realm of Ant^nos 
touched that of the Lagid, with whom he fought for Southern 
SjTia. Even in Asia Minor, certain regions, such as Pisidia, 
were not reduced. Zipoctes, who succeeded Bas in Bithynia 
(between 328 and 325), had attaeked the Greek cities of 
Chalcedon and Astacos (315)* They were saved by a 
stratagem of Antigonos, but Bithynia remained independent. 
About the time of Ipsus^ Cappadocia broke loose from hi-^i 
kingdom* 

Tiic powder of Antigonos,® who was King from 300. had 
nut, perhaps* nil the ft^ture^ whicli were to appear in tjic 
Hellenistic monarchies. The w orship of the King had hardly 
come into beiugi^ It is fo^md in the Greek cities w^hieh had 
long been accustomed, in Ionia, to deify the living.* Whether 
Antigonos was worshipped by his Oriental subjects* wc dty 
not know^ They differed in language, race* and beliefs, 
and even if wc had more Information it b unlikely that we 
should find a royal religion among them of &ueh a fixed kind 
os in Egypt. In other respects, the central power was 

^ To the bibliography of this chapter ndd E. Meyer* BUlte uttii 
des lU Berlin, La2S. 

» U. Koehler, in LOT, 189S, pp. 

* Abuve, p. 2ai* 
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organ on the same prineipic-s as tn the other states. 
Under the presidency of the soveieign, we soa:ietiiiies find 
a Council meeting.^ Lastly^ as in the other Hellenistic 
monarehies, one must distinguish between the native countty 
and the Greek cities. 

We know very little of the administrative organizatioii 
of the native country^ Did Antigonos keep the old Satrapies^ 
or did he cut them up into smaller Sirakgim^ each governed 
by a Stmtcgo^^ like those of the Ptolemies^ that is* holding 
civil and nnilitary powers ? Both views have been maintamed. 
We hear of Satrapies in the Empire of Antigonos — that 
of Cariap when A-saiidros joins hh cause^* and that of 
Hellcspontine Plirygia.^ Perhaps he kept the distriels* 
but deprived the Satraps who had seized them after 
Alexander's death of the military power* and gave it to the 
Strategic 

The native territorj' must have comprised va^ i^ynl 
domains^ with their colonists^ But it was certainly not all 
royal land. In Asia Minor there had always been great lords 
who ow^ned the land in practice, although in theory they w'cre 
I>erhaps only tenants and were the masters of the peasants, 
attached to the soiL* Sanctuaries—for example, those 
of Ma at Comana in Cappadoeta ® and Conmna in Pontus,^ 
of Anaitis at Zela in Pontus,^ and of Men Pharrmeu at 
Cabcirn * — ^also possessed extensive domains^ Lastly, there 
w'cre protected or vassal princes. We know something of 
KlLthradates of Cios*^® He was the son of .Ariobarzanes, 
the Satrap of HeUespontine Phrygia who tiad revoltcd against 
Artaxerxes 11 (3^7-a6*2). and Alexander dispossessed hun* 
TTirough the friondship of Demetrios Poliotectes for his 
son, he recovered his principality (309-308) * for his treason* 
he lost it with his life* about the time of Ipsus. But these 
are only loose scraps of in formation ; we know next to nothing 
of the political, cconomie^ and social condition of the country 
outside the Greek cities. 

These cities stood outside the Sutrnpics and Sirategiai. 
Antigonos was a phil-Hclktic. He proclaimed himself the 

i Diod., xviii, BOA-s, ^ Diod., xbs.ts. » Died,, xx.la*^. 

- iCpchltr, in im, p. eas ; CCUtl* p. 17 . 

* OCX!, p. i Stmbo, 535. » ibid.. 557 ft. 

■ Ibid., 512, 559. • Ibid., 557 ft. »■ CLUK, pp. 5;^ ft. 
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defender of Greek liberties. Demetrigs rc-establKhcd tlie 
Council of Corinth, In Asia, Antigoncs took care not to 
create political confederations, but he respected religious 
confederations, like those of the lonians. The Greek cities 
were allied states,^ In 311 he wrote to them (only the 
letter to Scepsis is preserved) * acquainting them with the 
negotiations which had led to the peace with Cassandros 
and Ptolcqjy, He was careful to emphasize his concern 
for Hellenic interests. The cities took part in the treaty, 
swearing an oath, the form of which was sent to tlicm by 
Antigonos, Their liberty and autonomy, always difEcult 
to define, did not prevent Antigonos from wielding an 
authority over them which as a rule was not to be resisted. 
Towards the end of his reign, we see him effecting the 
amalgamation of two neighbouring cities, Lebedos being 
incorporated in Tecs. He settled all the details of this 
syneecism in ordinances and decrees addressed to the Council 
and people of Teos,* It lias been thought that he acted 
as an arbiter * chosen by the cities themselves, giving advice 
rather than comniands ; hut he really aeems to speak rather 
as a master. The laws of the new city, drafted by Nomo' 
graphi, are to be submitted to him, and he reserves the right 
of punishing the proposers of laws of which he does not 
approve. This inten'ention in the internal government of 
cities is certainly not exceptional, for in the some document 
he proclaims as a general principle that he does not wish 
as a rule to authorisve cities to import foreign corn at high 
prices, because they become burdened with debts through 
the practice. 

Antigonos died before he had completed the amalgamation 
of Tcos and Lebedos. But he had presided over other 
creations of the kind, and the object of his policy seems to 
have been to strengthen Hellenism by concentrating it 
in larger cities. Thus, Larissa, Colonse, Clirysa, Haiuaxitos, 
Cebrene, Kcandroia, and Scepsis were united to form 
Antigoticia in the Troad.* Smyrna was reborn, after being 
a collection of scattered villages for four hundred years,* 

' IZ, S, 1.40 } CLZZ, p. iis. 

‘ a, s, * mi, 2 nd cd., m. 

* Koehler, LIU, ISQa, pp, 008-40 ; hut ef. dZI, p. 23. 

■ Strabo, SOS, 00-1. * Ibid., 048, 
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and entered the confederation of the Ionian cities,^ If 
x4titignncm was founded on the Propontis, it was to counter¬ 
balance the power of LysimaehcLa established by the King 
of Thrace on the site of the ancient Cardia^* Another 
Antigoneia arose in Bithynia, on the shore of Lake Ascania,* 
and yet another preceded Antioch on the banks of the 
Syrian Orontes/ This last was intended to be the capital* 
which had formerly been at Celasiiffi in Phrygia, 

After the battle of Ipsus* the rule of Antigoitos in nisia 
Minor wa$ replaced by that of Lysimachos. But the war 
had tljjown the whole country into disorder* It was at this 
time that the son of Mithradates of Cios took refuge in the 
Olgassys Mountains (Ulgaz Dagh) and succeeded in earving 
out a kingdom for himself in the valleys of tlic Anmias 
(Gyuk Im^ak) and Irb (Ycshil Irmak)* and so founding 
the state of Pontus.* Cappadoem was reconquered by 
Ariaruthes H* the nephew of the Arlarathes whom Pcrdiccas 
had defeated and crucified*^ Lysimachosb efforts to subjugate 
Bithynia were in vain* Zipoetes* who took the title of King 
in 29Tj resisted libn successfully The death of 

Antigonos and the rivalry of the Diadochi resulted in a 
weakening of the Criacedonian povrer. 

For the Greek eittes, too, the time of Ipsus was a period 
of trouble* Xot all the cities sided with Lysimachos^ 
for instanee, Ephesos, in aUiance with other cities, such 
Rhodes, stood for Demetrios Polionretes. Priene, on the 
other hand, was kept in alliance with Lysimachos by the 
tjTunt Ilieron. Ephesos came to the aid of the exiles of 
Priene and joined them in a war on Hicron (wowor iroXfpoff)* 
the memory of which is preserved in several inseriptions*® 
About 299, the city honoured an ambassador from Ikmetrios 

» Ibid., eas* 

* Koehler, In LHIp 1808. p. S13. 

Stmbop £k6S. For otlitr ftnundatiens ascribed to AatigonQs, see 
below, p. 36^. 

* l>icK!., X3C.it; Stmbo, 750. 

* Diod,, xx,lll-4 ; PJutr, Dcm., i ; App,, Miihr&d., 0. 

^ Diod., { CLXni. U pp- 90-T* 

^ Memiioa, 20 (Flit;, iii. p. S3t)- 

* ?, iOi ; Hcbtrdey, in 00 V 3 f« y v , U, p. OS (l> a. 1 j vni. i. ant ed,, 

; licbcTflcy. no, IT ; v, 37* IMoa. too, may have bad a tyrant at 

thU time I IX, 218. 
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find Sefeucos, wKo arniounped the reccnciliation of the 
two Kings opposed to Lysijuachos.^ When Lysimachos 
established his authority,' he seems to have been harsher 
than Antigonos. The thirteen Ionian titles now formed 
one administrative district, governed by a Strategos of 
the King<^ The same may have been the case with the 
Confederacy of the Isles.* In several places—in Lemnos, 
for *>vflT»ple •—the vexatious policy and fiscal exactions 
of Lysimachos had left evil memories. At Ephesos, when- 
he appears to have restored an oligarchical constitution,* 
he compelled the inhabitants to leave the queers in the 
plain and to found a new city on the hill, which he called 
Atsinoe, after his wife.* The measure was justified by 
the condition of the harbours,’ but Lysimachos acted 
with a brutality which he aggravated by transporting the 
people of Lebedos and Colophon into the new city against 
their will. The Colophonians even ventured to make an 
armed resistance, and were defeated.* There was niDie 
warrant for the severity with which the King treated 
Heracleia, which he held by virtue of his marriage with 
Amastris, Wlicn the Queen was murdered by her two sons, 
he hod them put to death and annexed the city, which 
became the apanage of his new wife, Arsinoc.* It was 
natural that memories of Antigonos should be obliterated. 
Antigoneia in Phrygia became Nic»a,i** and Antigoncia 
in the Trend became Alexandria.” Scepsis recovered its 
autonomy.” But we hear of cities being destroyed, sueh 
as Astacos.” When Demetrios landed in Asia, he found 
the Greeks on the whole favourable to bis cause. 

But one must not suppose that the policy of Lysimachos 
was hostile to Hellenism. For example, we do not find him 
abolishing democracy; it survives at hamothiace, Priene, 
and Samos. He defended Samothraoe and Ephesos against 
the pirates.** He favoured certain cities, such as Pnene, 

» IX, 10. ' X* 

* effVT.f p. 28. * Athco,, %'i.255A. 

* CLXS. pp, 119-23, * Strabo. 

’ Radct , in XC, 1006, p. 203. * Paas*. I-O-T t vU,3.4. 

* MeiuDon, 4^T (FKG. iii, pp. 52V H.) ; Ctxm. i. pp. IIT. 110. 

" Stiabo,5e8. “ /bid.. 563. 

w ibid,, 5W. eOfT. ___ 

1» Ibid., 363 : Jiertittpa rebuilt afterwards, LXXETH, tOOO, p. 308. 

1* OCHJ, p. 28 ; Polyoeiu, v.lO. 
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which he helped in struggle against the tribes of the plain 
and the Magne^ians of the Mender, and the city' honoured 
iiim with priests and an altar on the Hion grew 

iu size and beauty*^ Lastly, Lysimaehos seems to have 
acted m an impartial aTbster in the everlastiDg frontier 
dispute between Priene and Samos.^ 

But the cities were inevitably drawn into the wars which 
divided the Kings. The latter competed for their friend¬ 
ship or allLnnee* Even inside these smail republies, each 
might have his own supporters* As early as 205p for e.xample^ 
one finds a ** pro-Scicucos party at Milctos^* 

II 

THE SELEUCID EdMPmE. 

The battle of Curupedion (281) completed the foundation 
of the Seleucid power. Thh had come into existence in 
312, when, after Ptolemy™toTy at Ga^a, Sdeueos returned 
to Babylon, w'liere lie seems to have been received with 
favour^® PolyarchoSp the Strategos of Antigonos^ had 
surrendered, and the friends of the former Satrapp, who w^ere 
iKJsicgcd in the fort» were delivered- Selcueos received 
the title of King from his peoples well before the year of 
the Kings.* In vain Antigonos sent two armies against 
him in succession^ one under Kteanor and the other under 
Demetrios Poliorcetes ; the war eontinued after the peace 
of Sll^ in Seleucos^s favour^^ and Antigonos, relinquishing 
the Eastp placed his new capital in Northern Syria* 

The kingdom of Seleucos* then, w^as formed in the middle 
of Asia^ In the course of his struggle with Nicanor;^ he bad 
conquered Media, Susiana^ and Persia; he subdued Baetriana 
after ail; and Appian tells us that he also reigned over 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, Parthia, the Arabs, the Tapurians, 
Arochosia, Hyrcania, and other peoples as far as India.* 

* J3Lr 11^12. * Stmbo, SOa. 

■ tL. 13. - CCXLI. p* 34 ; m, 2ia. 

* Above, pp.l40-$O, 

* Diod.p xbt.'&s; PJut.^ 18, The so-called Seleucid era 

began, for the Greeks, on the l8t Dios (Oet.), 312, and, for the Eoby* 
Lanion.*!, on the Irt Nlsan (May or April), 312 ; e/. ULXUy pp^ 515-20 ; 
Stieck, in OVlIi t.P. “ Scletikeia **- 

^ Staebriin, in GVH^ s.d. ** Seleiiko? 

* App,* 35, 
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On that side his growing Empire was to find a limit in that 
of Sandiacottus. 

That priiieep of the Maury a dynasty* was the son and 
successor of Nanda* King of the Prasians, who in the past 
Lad sent ambassadors to Alexander. One clfoct of the 
{^laecdoniiin Conquest may liave been to inspire the Indian 
princes witti a sort of national imperialism and the idea of 
combining the divided forces of the country in a stronger 
and liirger state. They were doubtless aided by the disorders 
created in the Satrapies of the Indus by the conflicts of the 
DiadochL Eudamos, the governor of the Upper Indus, 
who had caused Porus to be assassinated, stood for EurnencS. 
Antigonos made away with him after his victory in Gabienc. 
Peithon^ the Satrap of the Lower Indus,^ a friend of 
Antigonos, who appointed hint to the Satrapy of Babylon, 
had fallen at and* out of a smaU kingdom on the Ganges, 
with its capital at Paiibothra, Sandracottus was able to 
create a great cmpirei in which he incorporated the former 
possessions of Poms and Taxiles and almost all the valley 
of the Indus^ War wnth Seleucos was inevitable. It seems 
to have lasted from SOfl to 004, and to have been terminated 
by a friendly peace, scaled by a maniage.^ Seleucos gave 
up the Indian provinceSp and p£Ut of Aria, Arachosia, and 
Gedrosia. The Indus ceased to be the frontier of the 
Macedonian possessions.* Sandracottus supplied his ally 
Seleucos ivith elephants. 

The capital of the Seleucid state would naturally be placed 
somewhere near Babylon. That was the mecting-pomt 
of the routes radiating all over Asia, which had once carried 
Babylonian clvdi^ation everywhere, and must now carry 
Hellenic influence—northwanls* by the valley of the two 
great rivers, to the plateau of jimicnia, southw^ards to 
Ormu^i and the Persian Gulf, eastwards over the Zagros 
Mountains to Iran, Eactriuna, and India, and westwards 
across the deserts to the Orontes and the sea. About 

^ Satra p of t he Lower Indus, de^tc xviii.SD. Lelimspia- 

Haupt.t in CVH, $.v. ** Satmp For a contrary opinion, sec USJSnt. 
pp^ 27 ff. 

* Stachclin, t.p. Scleukos '* i nnotber interpretatioD id 

CLXn, p. 

■ Stmbo, 024, conHnned by the Buddtdst ia^pUofl of Aaokn 
found at Jalalabad id the Knbiii v^allcy. 
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a05,i Seleuccia began to rise on the site of Opis. Sooti it 
would be the biggest Greek city in Asia.* 

'tVhat would Wvc been the fate of this Macedonian- 
Greck state, planted in the heart of the contincDt. if it had 
had no outlet on the Greek sea ? It was in great danger of 
being absorbed by the Orient, The fall of Antigonos delivered 
it from that danger. Holding Northern Syria after Ipsus, 
Sekucos made it the true centre of his Empire, and, not 
far from Antigoneia, which he emptied of its mhabltants, 
he founded Antioch- 

When the kingdom of Seleucos thus came into the circle 
of the great Ucditerrancan powers, its character and its 
position were transformed. Scleuccia on the Tigris and 
Antioch stood at the two ends of a “ Hoyai Road ” which 
ensured exchanges between West and East. It was a vital 
artery of the Scleueid state, making its unity and determining 
its mission as an intermediniy between two worlds * The 
kmgdom was thereby exposed to the rivalry of the Lagid 
kingdom, which was so well situated for attracting to itself 
all the traffic on the sea-routes to India, and, in addition, 
laid claim to Syria; but therein, too, lay the source of its 
prosperity and j^wer. There would be a Seleucid Empire 
so long os the reigning house held these two essential points. 
When it was deprived of Mesopotamia by the Parthian 
invasion, it was no more than a little Syrian state, whose 
d«:line began almost at once. But in the days of its glory 
it extended its sw'ay much further, along all the roads which 
branched off that main route, and the Seleucids long aspired 
to rule the whole of Asm. 

Only seldom did they sttam that ideal. When Seleucos 
Nicator fell by the dagger of Ceraunqcs, the edifice collapsed 
just as it was completed. The Gallic mvasion, tlie struggles 
^vith Egypt, djmastkr rivalries, and fratricidal wars brought 
on the dislocation of the Empire, and its liistorj* is far more 
often that of its dismemberment than that of its progress. 
In the West* the BithynLatts infiicted a decisive defeat on 
the Strategi of Antiochos L* Antiochos II intervenedr 

* Sta^bcIEii^ toe. €ii- 

* fitreck, ia CVIIt t.v. SeleuktiiA 
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no doubtp itt the dynastic quarrel which broke out between 
Ziaelas and Zipoetes ^ on the death of Xicomedes and his 
proteg^ Ziselas won the day* but Bithynin retained its 
independence, Seleucos 11 officially recognized tfiat of 
Cappadocia, when he married his sister Stnitonice to 
the heir apparent of the country, who afterwards become 
Artamthes III.^ At Pergamon, Philctseros was respectful* 
but Eumencs defeated Antiochos I at Sardb (251 }j^ and 
Attalos, who afterguards became King, at one time held all 
the Selciieid possessions north of the Tauros^i Lastly, 
even if the Celtic invaders were defeated by Antiochos I 
in S^D, they nevertheless established themselves in Greater 
Phn'gia^ which bad nominally lielonged to the Sekucid 
since the battle of Ipsus. The part of tlie country which 
they occupied* Galatia, was completely detached from the 
Empire.® Tlie rest was held by hereditary rulers who were 
vassals rather than subjects. 

In the East/ Diodotos* the Greek Satrap of Bactrlana, 
struck coins which bear the image of Antiochos 11, but also 
that of Ztms Promadios, the patron of the Diodotids^ and 
took the title of King, From Partbio* we have coins of 
Andragoras, wlio may have been Alexander's Satrap or 
one of his successot^* but seems to have affected the ways 
of a King, The danger woa aggravated by the fact that 
Bactriana and Parthla remained the refuge of Asiatic 
natiotialism. It was said that Zoroaster was a Oactnan. 
In Parthia* the inhahitants of which “came from Scythia, 
where the nomadic Iranians had mingled with hetcrogeneDus 
tribes**/ separatist tendencies were favoured by a foreign 
invasinni that of the Pami or A]Tami, of the tribe of the 
Daha?. Arsaces,^ their leader, liod* perhaps, first founded 
a small principality in Astavene^ with Ashaak as its capital/ 
Hk brother Tiridates (248-214) is said to liavc conquered 
the rest of Parthia and Ilyrcania about 240^ when Antiochos II 

* Mcintlii 22 (FHG, iiJ, pp. 537 ff,) s OLUt, p. 83* ZipOotes, eliown 
by Mi father* WSJ iuppoEt^ by PtfilcTnyp/lntigono? Goafii^*By^tiaDj 
Cloit and ncmclcln, and Antlocboi II wnj dm'tm into an imJuccesslUI 
war tHUi ByzontiDii, 

■ ELujeh., i, p, 351 ; Diod., xxix.lD.B. 
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had his hands full with bis wax against Egypt, and Mtr he 
is said to have defeated Seleucos II* His reign is the starting* 
point of the Aisacid era {14th April, 247)*^ " Ancestor- 

worship turned Arsaees into a god * . * At the same time, 
the dynasty was linked up with the Achsemenids by the 
story that the tw^o brothers w'ere sons of one Phriapites, 
son of Artaxerxes II/* ^ 

The armed tour ^ which Antiochos III made in the 
Eastern part of his Empire betw’cen 212 and 204 restored 
at least the ovcrlordship of the Scleueid, if not his direct rule, 
in tho^ regions. The Parthians, who had been allied wdth 
Euthydemos. King of Bactra {222-1S7) since he had over¬ 
thrown the dynasty of the Diodotids, had ju^ invaded 
Media and taken Ecbatana* Antiochos collected consider¬ 
able force^p commanded by experienced leaders* Through 
Commagenc and Cappadocia he made bis way tow'axds 
Sophcnc* The King of that country, Xerxes, was besieged 
in Samosata and forced to make terms, only regaining his 
kingdom by submitting to Antiochos, whose sister he 
married** Antiochos is said to have subsequently had him 
killed and annexed Armenia,* From there he marched 
into Afedla, and pillaged the Temple of Anaitis at Eebatana •; 
then he went through Hyreania, took Zadracorbi, the capital, 
and compelled Artabanus (Arsaocs HI) to become his ally/ 
Xext, after forcing the crossing of the Ario», he laid siege to 
Bactra.® After two years, Euthydemos came to terms* 
He was allowed the title of King, but Bactrkna remained 
in the Empire ; hb son married the Scleueid^s daughter. 
Tlien Antiuchos set out for India^ 

Hitherto, relations between the Maurj^as and Selcucids 
had been good. Sandracottus had been succeeded by 
Bindusara, w'hosc son, Asoka Piyadasi, the propagator of 
Buddhism, Iwasted that he w'as the friend of the Kings of 
Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, and Cjrtcne* Asoka*s son was 
King Jaloka^ but it was Subhagasena that Antiochos met 
in the valley of the Kabul (Cophen). The Seleucid renc^red 

^ CCXXVU, p. 104 n. * Ibid., pp* lOt-5* 

• emit PP- 1^7 tt-: CLXIUp lit PP- 14 fT* 

* PoSvb*, vUi^. * Jolia of Antioch, in FHG, iv, p- 
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the aUiAitce with IndLa^ and thetVi by Amcliosiar Dmngianaj 
and Carmania^ he proceeded to winter quarters on the 
Persian Gulf.^ An expedition to Gerrlia in Arabia^ the 
starting-point of the caravans wliieh took the spices of India 
across the Arabian peiiiiisulaj and Tylos, the island of the 
pearl-dealers, was the oecasbn for accunmUiting masses 
of gifts.* He then returned to the centre of the Empirep 
after building an Antioch on the banks of the EuIjeos, on 
the site of an Alexandria which liad been destroyed by floods.® 
This city was afterwards called Charax. 

This reconstructive expedition won the King the name of 
the Great.* His greatness was to be humbled» and almost 
crushed, by Rome. His successors never recovered it. But 
it is in the brief period in w hich it reached its full develop' 
ment that we must study the Empire of the Seleucids. 

It Tvas an immense, heterogenous Empire. “ Ko 
Hellenistic monarchy presents such a variety of countries 
or such a motley patchwork of peoples. Next to Egypt, 
the Seleucid Empire embraced the most ancient and glorious 
ccnties of human civilization—BabyloUp Su$fl, Jerusalem. 
It contained the ruins of Troy ® and the ruins of Nineveh^ 
It was the strange common home of the mo^ diverse 
forms of poetical and religious inspiration ; the Psalms of 
David* the preaching of Zoroaster, and the epic of Homer 
were born under that radiant i&ky. The glory of Chalda^ 
belonged to it, and tJiat of Ionia. In it a swarm of individual 
dominions lived again—merchant kingdoms, empires of 
warriors, and priestly states, the Lydia of Croesus, the Media 
of Cyaxares, and the Judea of Solomon—-but also the first 
univer?^] dominion which had absorbed all the others— 
that of the Achaemenids. That fell to it with the inheritance 
of Alexander. Through the victor of Arbela, il eontinued 
the tradition of Darius and Cyrus.” * 

In so complex a world* the task of government was never 
easy, and it was perhaps harder for the Seleucids than for 

* Polyb.* 35^4.11 fl. 

* pQlyb^ ^ xiiiC. 

■ CSXHI, li, p, 101 ■ tj. Pliny, Nil, vi.isa. But sec ffr-Tm . ii 
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their foreninnets* The Achsmewids biased their power 
on An in nor fo^ee;^ strongly rooted in the heart of the Empire^ 
the twin race of the Medcs and Persuin?^ ”, The Selesticids 
were strangers in Asia.^ Alexander might hope to nile the 
Ea^t and the whole world by supporting himself on the 
Macedonian nation whose country of origin was incorporated 
m his Empire. But Alucedoniu did not belong to the 
Seleucids. It was a reservoir of men and strength on which 
they could not draw' for ever. All these Greeco-Oriental 
mouarchies lacked a national foundation. Xovvhere was 
this lack more perceptible than in the great Asiatic monarchy. 
In the opinion of one of the most discerning modera historians 
of Hellenism, Seleucos was aware of this when, ha’i’ing made 
himself master of Asia^ he tried to move the centre of bb 
pow'cr back into his own country and to conquer the throne 
of Macedon,^ 

The position of the Lagida was certainly much inore 
favourable. Although strangers in Egsqjt^—quite as much 
as the Seleucids tn Asia—^ihey had to deal with only one 
nation^ whose soul was concentrated in the person of a god- 
king. With this god-king they were able to assimilate 
themselves by the second or third generation* hy means of 
a skilful policy seconded by a powerful bureaucracy and the 
traditions of a people accustomed to obedience. But the 
Seleucid ruled a score of nations, differing in character and 
institutions. Like Ptolemy^ he^ too* governed the more 
or less autonomous Greek cities and the subject peoples 
according to different principles. But the subject peoples 
were different from one another^ and eaeh conceived the 
sovereignty of the King in its own way. The cities wTre 
far more numerous than in Egypt^ and most w^ere old states, 
wealthy and proud of a long past ; their position on the 
shores of the /Egcan was such that they were sometimes 
able to take advantage of the rivalries of the powers to obtain 
concessions and favours in pajment for their submission. 

Like the Ptolemies^ and following the idea of Alexander, 
the Seleucids sought in the worship of the King the bond 
which should unite all their peoples in one monarchy. But 
the doctrine of the sacred power of kings varied from one 
people to another* and wc do not quite know how the Seleucids 
* Radct. p. 30U 
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adapted themselves to it. Those dootrmes had less foreu 
than in Egypt. The King was not a gt>d, hnt he received 
his investiture from the gods» he wa^ their vicar^ or* as in 
Persia, their elected, he to whom Mithra and Anaitis gave 
the the halo which adorned his brow and signified 

felicity and victory,^ It is possible that the Scicucids were 
really gods only in the Ilelknic cult which grew up in the 
cities, which they eventually organi^ted. 

Our information comes chiefly from the indications found 
in the Greek in^riptions. These arc often very summary 
and commonplace, and historians are far from being agreed 
on the character of the royal religion. According to one view, 
the divinity of the Seleucids was more accenbiated, so to 
speak, than that of the Ptolemies.^ The Latter were, in 
the native cult, only associates, parhedroi^ of the EgyT>tiaii 
gods, and hx the Hellenic cult they attained divinity only 
by association with the worship of the dead god Alexander, 
The Seleucid, on the contrary, was a god on his own accom^t, 
was sometimes assimilated to one of the great gods ; for 
example, he was Zeus Seleucos Nicator or Apollo Antiochos 
Soter. Other scholars think just the opposite.^ Xo doubt, 
they saVn Ptolemy was only an assoeiate in the temples of 
the country’, but he was a lisdng deity in the eyes of the 
natives, whereas the Seleucid was only a sacri^ person. 
It is quite true that in the Alexandrian eult the living King 
was associated with the dead Kings, but he was himself a 
god, (h^ost and was sometimes asstmilaied to a great god. 
The living Seleucid had his priests* but he was only treated 
as a king, ; he did not really become a god until 

after his death. Then he could bear the epithet iJteoSi or, 
like a true god, be designated simply by his natucH* 

It is very diflicuIt to decide this controversy, and, in 
the absence of evidence, one must confine oneself to noting 
certain facts. ^Vc know already tliat the first genemtion 
of Alexanders successors did not adopt the mystical coneep* 

* OCXrni, p. 73 j Cuniont, Lrjt Mytiirts ifc MiUtm, pp. 9, 04, 

■ Korneaian n, In LY U, f, pp, 22 IT, i von Prott, LWI, pp, 467 IT. 

* Kaem, in uxJUVt ii. pp, 24 IT. 

* acclainicfl as a god, thios^ in his lilelinic hy Uw 
Aiilcskns, but he asstiracd this epithet uji n sunuune He was not 
iJic god Antioebos until after Ms death. dJQl, p. 4C7 n. 2. On th«* 

‘ flumanifs Art CLSH, pp. OlO ff. 
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tion of kingsfhip formed by the conqueror. The Dindochi 
do not seem to have sought for divine honours themselves. 
That did not become necessary untU later; it was probably 
only the fourth Ptolemy who completed the organisation 
of the royal cult in Egjqjti and it wa$ perhaps the third 
King, Antioehos Theos, who assumed the same role among 
the Selcucids. 

But at an early date the cities of Asia Minor wofshipped 
the Kings as benefactors or founders. Seleuccks I was 
doubtless still alive w hen Ilion decided that the Gjtimasmrch 
should sacrifice to the King every month, and tliat horse¬ 
races and gymnastic and mu$ieal contests should be held 
in his honour every four years. ^ Later, after his death, a 
festival named Scicueda was obsen^cd at Erv-thra;, at the 
same time as Dionysia,* and a municipal worship of the 
Kings was organized in the Greek cities* Antioehos I had 
a priest at Ilion® and gjuinastle games at Bargylia.* The 
Ionian cities celebrated his birthday, Ukc Alexander's* and 
dedicated a iemcnos^ a religious gatherings and a temple 
to him. Games were held in his honour and that of his son^ 
Antioehos II, and Queen Stratoniccp® At Smyrna there 
was a temple of Aplurodite Stratonicis, on which Scleucos II 
conferred the right of sanctuary.* At jlntioeh in Persia, 
decrees were dated by the name of the priest of the Kings, 
dead and liiping,^ the priest of the living King, Seleuoos IV 
Philopator, being distinct from the priest of the dead Kings** 
But the Kings were not content with accepting^ and perhaps 
suggesting, the foundation of these honours and priesthoods j 
at least, from Antioehos III onwards, we see signs of the 
organization of an imperLiil worship. In the capital of every 
SatRipy there were high-priests and high-priestesscs of the 
dcilied Kings and Queens, and their names had to api^ear 
In the protocol of contracts.* 

The Court of this god-king was very like that of the Lagid. 
Our documents have not preserv^ed a complete ILst of the 
Court dignities, but those of which we hear—Friends^ Clucf 
Friends, Kinsmen^ Somatophylaecs —are also found in 

^ • X, iS03. » jx, 

* X, 457* ■ D£. 222. ^ Dt, iC2Sr-9* 

^ IX. 233. ■ IX, 243 j cj. 2441, 

* 224 (Inscr. of Durduiicar)* 

*• Sonvatophylax, not ArdriEomatopb^to^^ m under the Logidi. 
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Alexandria. It is the same with the posts of the royal house* 
hold — ^physicians, servants of the bedchamber, tutors, 
and companions of the young prince,^ Like Ptolemy, 
the King had his Council, his Chief Minister, and his 
Secretanat, with the Ilypomnematograpiios and Epistolo- 
graphos. jVn inscription mentions the DicBcctcs.® If we 
had more information, we could doubtless press the 
comparison still further. But for local government tlie 
conditions were very different, and the framework of the 
administration and pmvinciat institutions, of which, outside 
the cities, we know very little, were certainly not the same 
as in Egypt. 

Appian declares tlmt the Sclcucid Empire comprised 
seventy-two Satrapies,^ But its frontiers embraced not 
more than eighteen Satrapies of Alexander, Seleucos had 
certainly subdivided some of these old provinces — Syria, 
for instance, formed nine Satrapies — ^but he had kept most 
of them unaltered, and when we put togetber our evidence 
vre Can only make out about thirty Satrapies.* Are we to 
accuse Appian of a batl mistake ? Or shall we suppose, 
as has been suggested In the case of .jVntigonos One-eye, 
that the Satrapies had been divided into Strategiai, each 
under a Strategos, a civil and military governor, who was 
^mmonly called a Satmp, and that this led to a confusion 
in Appian ? Herr Leluuann-IlBupt, the last scholar who 
has discussed the question,* docs not admit this assimilation 
of the Strategos with the Satrap, at least in the Central 
Satrapies. He is certain that the official term designating 

* CLZH. pp, 4!T* ft .; d, 247, Z56, 2SD. 

* Schedc, in LXn, lUm. do. la, p. as, 1.17. 

■ App., Syr., 82. 

* Selcueia Satrapies (u/, CIW, lii, 2, pp, 29a fT.; A. Corvatta, in 

CI> 1^1^ rP+ A^iA ; 1, Lesser Phrygia ; 2; Lydia; 

3, Csrm ; 4, GrtsitiT PhiygiA f CUJcia. Syria : Sthttdd %ni] : 

Antioch i 7^ Pierian Sclruccia; 3, Apameia j tJ, LoodkclA ; 

ii, Souihipi 5yrfd (from l&T) : 10, Cffile-Syria - ll, Samaritt; 

Ph fciucifl I 13 r Judea ^IdunuEa) j iii: 14^ Conm'iag'rnei BsyoNTi 
KU'tnniA'ms : 15^ Z^csopotaniia; 10,. Habylonia ; 17^ PBiapotamia; 
Iflp " Red Sea ; 19, Sufioiia. Iranim PiaJmU : 20, Persia; Media 
with the frrineipallty of Atroputeiio ; 22j Porthia ; 23# MaT^iana ; 
ai, Baetriana i 23, Sogdkiia : 20* Pampomisadse (In targe pEUi evd^ 
to Sandracnttiis) \ 2T, Gc^drosia and Arachosia (partly ceded to 
Sand raecit t-us} ; 2S, Aria and Dranmana i 2fl* Carmoma. 

* C?II, s.n. ** Satrap 
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the^province was Satrapy. Satrap ” must, therefore, 
liflve been the proper title of the civil governor, while the com¬ 
petence of the Stmtegos was purely miiit£irj\ The two 
functions could in special cases be eombin<^. But tlic 
Satrapies were subdivided into HyparehieSi* and the 
Hyparchs arc somctixties called Satraps. In sum* at the 
head of the olHcials of the province ^ood the Satrap, the 
civil governor of the Satrapy; then came, in order of rank, 
the Stratogos, the olBciul in charge of Jinancc {a im 
wpoao&tiMv)^ the Phurarch or fortHconimondant^ the high- 
priest of the royal cult, and^ lastly, the Myparch. 

Unlike Eg>T)t, Asia presents no uniformity in the territory 
conirollcd by the royal officials. The Hoyal Domain^* 
the )(mpa. j^amXiK’q^ was part of It. and in the Srd century 
it ^ems to have been very extensive. It was cultivated by 
a serf population ^ the King^s People (^aei, Aooi 
who may Imve been subject to a special jurisdiction** They 
were attached to the soil and could be sold wnth it. like 
the Royal tenanE-fanners in Egyptp they could not leave 
the town to which they belonged, and each town with its 
land seems to have formed a single unit* These peasants 
paid rent in kind or money. All matters eonnocted with 
tribute and the working of the soil must have been in the 
hands of the stewards."* Lands were entered in the register 
in which transfers were recorded, 
and these archives were kept by officials called Bibliophy- 
laees* 

By the side of this Royal Domain, which was administered 
directly and easily by the Satraps and their suljordinatcs, 
there were in certain parts territories, often of enormous 
extent, held by peoples^ who were subject in name but almost 
autonomous in fact, or by nobles who, while recognizing 
a distant overlordship of the King, were practically sovereign 
ruleis. There were, for example, in Phrygia^ Armenia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, local nobles or Persian magnates 
ivho, from a fortified castle in the centre of their domains^ 
ruled a people of slaves* or serfs. In Phrygia^ we find 

* IX, 23a {p. saa). 

■ CC3C. pp. 247II. 

■ OCX, PP^ 

* Haussciullirr, in UUUtVl. 1901 p. ». 

* IK, 22S, L 2* I Wiegand^ Vl. p* 3tt. 
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Eumcnes^^ after his victory over Crateros, selling several 
of these fortified properties {imvXtts «al rcrpafl-upyiis) 
to his ofBccrSp who will have to take them by force of armB, 
but, if they win^ will take I he place of the former masters. 
In theor)% the King must have maintained an emment 
right over these possessions. Elsewhere—in Lyeiap Pisidia^ 
Pamphylia, Lyeaonio^ and several regions of Central Asia i 
among the Uxians^ lor example—-there were whole peoples^ 
organised according to their owm customs and laws^ who 
recognized the authority of the Satraps only as a remote 
power. Lastly, there were the domains of the great temples, 
w*hich were veritable religious prineipahties, with tbetr 
populace of temple-slaves, w'orshipperSp inspired persons 
{6€<^^6p^TO^), and sacred courtesans, and their periodica! 
feasts and the fairs of which they were the occasion. Strabo, 
who describes several of these little priestly states, mentions 
an establishment of fi|CMX> templc-s!aves of Ma-BcUona at 
Comana in Cappadocia, and another of 3,000 at Venasa, 
in the territory of Zeus Asbamecos** He lays stress in geneml 
on the wealth and dignity of the priestly noble^ who w^as often 
of royal birth and came next to the Kingp and indeedi in 
certain ceremonies in the solemn outgoings of the God 
or Goddess wore the diadem. He was a sovereign lord 
on bis own land, and enjoyed the revenue procured by the 
labour of a multitude of slaves or serfs (fnoi) * 

We see the conditions to w hich all rule in Asia b 5 i.ibjeet. 
The King^s authority, far from being able to reach a uniform 
mass of subjects direct, is limited by a great variety of 
national institutions which are the traditions of peoples 
many of whom have long been indcpentlent. To rule the 
whole of Asia, the task of every central government must he 
to create *^^a system of obedience or vassalage applicable 
to the nations comprised in the Empire This system 
may be modified according to the ruler and tlic time. '' The 
Achtemenid domirtioOp whieh was of a very pliant feudal type 
under Cyrus, assumed an administrative and fiscal fonn under 

> Plat* Eum.f 

* Strabo. saT. 

■ Above, p- 340. One may qIm) mention the sAtictuftrica of Apollo 
at DiLittarceti (CaUtoain), Arteinl'? Pemsfio at Castabala, Men 
in Pisidia, Zeua Abrettenofl in MyaUi. the fBinoUs ti^mple 
at Pessiniu m Pbrygio, Uml at OLbe in Cllida, etc. 
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Diirius which covered the nAtioti^ties but allowed them to 
survive.*’ Tho Seleucids prefcired the system of Darius, 
like hinii they substituted their Satraps for the native rulers 
or set thmn over them. *^But they were often compelled 
by the very nature of things to return to the si'-stem of Cyrus 
and to be content with a more or less loose overlordship.” ^ 
We have seen that this was the course wlitoh Antiochos m 
adopted in the East. 

Among the peoples subject to the Seleucids, the Greek 
dticSt and particularly those of Asia Alinor, formed an 
important group. Without doubtp^ their position inside the 
Empire itself was an advantage to a Helletimng dynasty. 
Tins west coast of Asia was like another Greece. It had seen 
the glorj' of the ancient civilization of Ionia, and the Kings 
could obtain there, in the activity of the Greek genius, 
all the resources needed for the organization and civilization 
of their Eastern realm. Their Lagid rivals, who had so many 
other advantages, were obliged to attract Greek immigrants 
to Egypt^ and to encourage this by establishing a hegemony 
in Greek lands. They tliercforc had to compete both with the 
Seleucid for the coast towns and with Macedonia for the Archi' 
pelago, whereas the Sdeucids had no need to go outside Asia. 

There w'cre other reasons why they should be anxious 
to hold the coast. Tliey needed a free outlet to the trade- 
routes which came over their domains from the Far East. 
Also, in the interest of their vety supremacy^ they did not 
want their opponents to secure a footing in the kingdom 
by taking Greek cities under their dominion or protection* 

It u not surprising, then, that they sought the favour of 
the Greek cities. The inscriptions reveal a perpetual e?cchangc 
of comtesiesp The Kings present cities vrith monttmeots 
and their temples with privileges and revenues i tlie cities 
vote statues^ crowns, and feasts in honour of the Kings. 
Soleucos who wished people to forget the favours of 

* in EC, ISia, toe. eit. 

* Milctoii s offerings to tlic Temple of Apollo at Didyma^ IX, ei4 ; 

dedication gf a statue of the King,. IE. ^44 ; decrees pmpos^ by 
DecriLoLtnoo (a scidjer aiid historian who led ao expediUon of discovery 
among the ^ythliiiia of the Jaxarti!^ forSelcueos) in honour of Antio^oa 
who bod predated the city with a portico, ami of the Queen 

Motlier Apama, im, IWS, p. 13 (VVicgamlh See also EE, 215, for 

Bidu and Prtene. 
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Lj^iirmchos andt stilt moires the phil-Hellenism of Antigonos, 
Antiochos whose esrly yeai*s were very dilTiqult, Seleucos II, 
who owed tlic restoration of his doniinion in Asia lliillnor 
largely to the reaction in the Greek cities which followed the 
rule of the Ptolemies,® and AnticKrhos Hit* engaged m the 
hea^'y task of restoring the dislocated Empire, all frequently 
showed themselves generous^ and their sueeessors kept up 
the tradition. Their generosity could not go to the length 
of renouncing all authority^ hut* as always, it is almost 
impossible to define cxaetly the borderline between the 
hbetties of the cities and the rights of the King^ 

That line must have varied with the King, city, and 
circumstances^ But, since we find Kings granting certain 
cities autonomy, fiLnaneial exemption, and mylia (immunity 
from the mterference of the royal police inside tlie territory 
of the city), it is clear that not all cities enjoyed these 
privileges, and that even those to which they were granted 
had not always had them. Yet, on the whole, one has the 
impression that the Seleueids^ control of the Greek cities of Asia 
was less strict than that of the Ptolemies,^ and the principles 
which they followed in their policy of Hclle nidation were much 
more favourable to the institutions of the city* 

^ At the time of bL$ peart with Antigcnofl GonaUis (cf. above, p. lSO)t 
and after the repression of the disorders in Scleucid Syda^ iBoa 
bestowed great hoDoiira od him i IX. ^If^p bat e/. below, B. 
Autonomy and financial execnptioii for lljytiiTW, IXn ; liberty and 
democTBcy fot Sitiynta, IX+ 220; bonours decreed by Bargyllu, X> 
4£T 5 bbcrly ond demdereoy fot the Ionian cities^ IX, 222. See also 
223 (Brythr^h 

*■ ADtiochos 11 reslorca democracy at lUJk-tos, 1X^226. SeLeuccs Ilk 
lit , 227-a. Aatioebos 1II: and domocmey for Alaljonda (Antioch 

of the Cbrysaorians, belweeii 205 and 106}, XV 23-1; favount In ^\jn>-icin 
which left Ptolemy's eau^ for hia {about 203}, Wilhelm, in Anz. Akud* 
IVien, July^ 1020 ; to win over XauthoB (al^out l(>7}i ht glv« it freedom, 
dedkatiog ft to Leto and Apollo, IX, 7-46^. 

* IX, 21 Cr may dnte from ArktioohD!i 111; see Sol(o1ofr+ in LTUk 
1004+ pp. tOl-IO. ' Decree of lasos. IX* 237 ; after Cyao-wpbahe losoq 
goes from Philip V to Aotiocbos, wlio gives it autonomy and democnicy. 

^ It did not prevent them from interfenng Id iotemul admuiistiatiCHL. 
CJ. c.^* IXp 231^2* 
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TIIE HFXLENIZATION OF SELEUCID ASIA 

The Sekucids were great founders of cities, especiaJly 
the first of the line. Appian^^ without pretending to give 
a complete listt enumerates sixty eitjes which he built all 
over the Empire^ and his successors foUowcd his example. 
Syria was covered with Greek cities. Thk work of coloniza¬ 
tion had already been started by Antigouos. Before Antioebj 
there was Antigonein, The same King^ has also been 
credited with the foundation of Pella, which later became 
Apamcia^ Alexandria near Issos (Alcxandrctta), and in 
the South, tn tJie region afterwards called the D^ecapolis^ 
of PetlUp Dion, and Gadara, the home of the poet Meleagroa. 

Under the Seleucid^, four great cities arosc^ the capitals 
of four Satrapies — ^Antioch, Scleuceia, Apamcia, and 
Laodiccia. Antioch was the capital of the whole Empire, 
but not its largest Greek city, being smaller than Seleuccia 
on the Tigris* It was named after Scleucos^s fatherp and 
was called Antioch oti the Orontes, or the Axios * (for the 
Orontea had been given a Macedonian name), and sometimes 
Antioch by Daphne,^ so great was the renown, all the world 
over, of that delightful suburb, with its sanctuary of Apollo 
and Artemkp its groves, protected by special laws,^ and its 
running waters. 

The city ■ was built in the plain, south of the Orontes, 
between the river and Mount Silpios. It ran chiefly east 
and west. On, the north, its ramparts barely came down to 
the river. On the south, it did not at the beginning reach 
the foot of the hills, from the steep ravines of which the water 
might suddenly come dow-n in torrents. The rock-tombs 
of the city cemetery spread as far as Mount Stavrin on the 
east of Silpios and divided from it by the gorge of the Iron 
Gates J On these slopes, sculptured in tlic rock^ by the side 
of an upright flgure, is the strange colossal head which seem^ 

■ App, , SjTT.r m 

" uxvi, uu It p* 

■ CSYI, iii* 1 , p. 2 SM n. a. 

* Strabo, 71 % 750 ; Pliny, Nil, v.^fl ot 7 % 

* PtTKtop,^ Beft. Peru., il.l4 ; Liban.^ Antioch., i, 301* 

* Benzingi^r, La CVH. fiVn Antiocheia^^ and esp. H. Forster, in 

J&hr[fj_d^K,. DfttfKh. ArchmL xu (18pV), pp* IDS—*9+ 

T E. Renan, in bajuLiv> laOSp p* 308 ; Forster, loe. p. IIS, 
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to contemplate the city* According to n legend related by 
Malalos,^ this was a face of Cbamni the Charoneion, dedioated 
during an epidemic in the reign of Antiochos Epiphancs.*^ 

Antioch was not popnlatcd all at once, ^leucos 1 
transported tlie inhabitants of Antigoneia there, 5,300 in 
numl^r, as a beginningHi Tlien he instaUed Macedonians 
and Greeks from Heraclcia, and^ later^ the Argive settlers 
from lopolis and the Cretans and Cypriots fmm Acropolis, 
two places on the neighbouring mountain.^ Thus two 
quarters were constituted. Sdeueos II and Aiitiochos 
the Great after him * founded a third,, the New Town ”, 
on an island in the river^ and Antiochos Epipiiancs built 
a fourth, on the Silpios side, which was called Epiphaneia* 
Each quarter wws suirounded by ramparts, and Stmbo calls 
the city a tetrapolis Antipchos Epiphancs built a 
ciiemt-wall round the iivholc.* 

It is diflieult to form an idea of Seleueid Antioch. The 
city has never been methodically excavated. The few 
monuments of which traces remain are aU of Imperial times, 
as are those described by travellers. The two great 
colonnaded streets of Epiphancia^ copied from those of 
Alexandria^ seem to have been beguu only by Tiberius. 
Those of the island quarter also date from the Roman 
domination." 

The population consisted of Greeks and Syrians. There 
were many Jews. Like those of Alexandria, they enjoyed 
privilegeSf and Josephus declares that Nicator gave them the 
same rights as the Greeks.^ The Greeks were divided into 
eighteen demes^ and had their deliberative assemblies. 

No doubt, the human spirit does not owe so much to 
Antioch ns to Pergomon^ let alone Alexandria. It was less 

» ^iolalaa, p. 205, 8 (Bonn). On Malala^s and hui source, John of 
Antiochi see Ptirster, toe. eiL, p. 105. 

* PeidriHJt and in LUULV, 1S07, pp. 78-85 imd pL^ regard 

the Charonelon os a hcod of Attis and the other figure as Mitbra, with 
some probability, Tliey are probably works of the Boiniui iKiiod. do 
Vbe legend related by Malftlns, see p. 84 n. 1. 

» Forster, he. eif., pp. 114 Cf. 

* Scleucos II, according to Stmbo* 750 i Antiochos 111, aecordinf 
to Libanius, p. llD (Ars). C/. F4>rsteT, toe. riir., p. 110. 

■ i^trabo, toe. eU. C/* Forslcf, toe^ W/.* pp. 118 - 21 - 

* F{>FTdeT, toe. eiLt pp. 121-5. Rcmoii Antioch is admirably described 
by HciwMi, Lei Aj? 6 ttc»t PP- 11 + 

* Antig., xii.119 tf.; BelL Jud., vii.S^* t # Apion^ {i.4. 
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a city of learning and Utcmture than a centre of amusement 
and lujcury. But it was also a centre of religious 
effervescence^ and it was embeUisbed by art* Bryasis bed 
carved the Apollo of Daphne.^ Eutyohidcs, a pupil of 
Lysippos^ was the author of the Fortune of Antioch, the 
colossal statue which became the prototype of countless 
figures of cities* The goddess is represented with a mural 
crown on her head, while a river’-god swims at her feet i 
he is the Orontes, bathing the ramparts of the city.* 

Selcuceia,* the great Syriiui port of the Empire, was perhaps 
intended by its founder to become tlic capital* Diodorus * 
says that tins was the city which was filled with the 
inhabitants of Antigoneia. There stood tlie NicatoreioDi 
the tomb of Sckucos I* As at Antioch, there had been 
earlier Greek settlements at Seleuceiaj and the old quarters 
were called Palfleopolis* The towin stood on the bank of 
the Oroutes, In a very strong position on the northern 
bastion of Coryph^on, wdiich dominates the whole country^ 
not fiar from a steep ravine* It spread down the western 
slopes in terraces to the sea. The Macedonian place-name 
Pieria was given to this region* 

Further south than Scleuceia* Loodiecm, called after 
the mother of Selcucos I, was also “ a most bcautifQlly built 
city witli a good harbour The mountain-side behind the 
city was covered with vineyards, and the wine harvested 
was largely exported and sold to Alexandria. Beyond 
the moiuitain, which presented a steeper side to the valley 
of the OronteSp there stoodi on a hill Burrounded by river, 
lake* and swamp^ in the midst of fertile meadows where 
masses of cattle gTfiMdj mighty Apameiat* garrison, arsenal, 
horse-farm, and depot of the five hundred elephants AThieh 
the Kings obtained from India. It bore the nnme of the 
Persian princess w'ho had become SeIeuoos*s wife at the Susa 

> C. Robert, in OVR. " Biyaxifl 
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marriages and rcigticd with him. In the time of Andgonos, 
and perhaps, too, of Alexander* when it was still called 
Pella, it wa§ a mere colony of l^laecdonian Ycterans. 

The plateau south of the Taiiros imd Commagene, which 
connects the volley of the Orontes with Mcsop<itaniui, had 
taken from the city of CjTrhos the name of CyiTbe$tice» 
From Antioch one could go by CjTrhos to another 
Seleuccia,^ connected by a bridge over the Euphrates with 
another Apameia, Apaiueia of the Bridge, or simply Zeugma, 
The old military road which ended, a little to the souths 
at the old Hittite city of Carchcnush {now Jcrablus), must 
have run part of the way tidth the Zeugma road. Carchenush 
had become Helloni^d and Jmd rccei^'cd the Macedoniaii 
name of EuropoSp^ after the native town of Sclcueos I* One 
eould go by Bercea (jUeppo) to Bnrbalissos^ or by Chaleis 
to the old ford of Thapsacos, which became Amphipolis. 
From Palmyra, a caravan-roiitc ran to Dum on the Euphrates, 
and there Kieanor, one of -41esaiider^s Companions, the man 
whom Andgonos sent to fight Scleueos in 312* had already 
founded a Macedonian colony, which was also named 
Eurepws “ {now Salahiyah). It jstood on the left bunk of 
the river, in the region known as Farapotamia** So SjTia 
became a new J^taeedon Citic-s with Greek and 

Macedonian names abounded on all sides, but we do not 
always know where to place them. So it is with Scleuccia 
on the Belos * and many others. Appian mentions, for 
example, Lorissu, Maroncia, Arethuso, and Leueas. 

There were as many in tiesopotamia. On the Euphrates 
one should also mention Nioephorion,* which may be the 
•some os Callinieon, founded by Seleucos II^ In the interior 
of the country which oIlcrTivards became Osrhoene was 
Edcssa,^ which ivas called Antioch near CoUirhoe, witJi the 
significant epithet of Mixobaxbaros, and in the district 

^ Ruge, in CVrr, 

^ Rcnrifigcr, ihid., s.v, " EtlropoB 
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witli the Macedonian name of Mygdonia was Nisibis/ which 
also was an Antioch. Nicanor had built another Antioch 
in tlie Arab country ; ^ on the Tigris w^as Apollon iUp in 
ApoUonlatiSp not far from Sittacc, from which the region would 
afterwards get the name of Sittaecjie, Sittacene eontained 
an Apamcia,^ Ctesiphon was still only a cainp> Its great¬ 
ness ciune in the time of the Parthian Kings» who made it 
their capitals In the souths nearer the Persian Gulfp a few 
other cities have left a name in our mutilated tmditian— 
Apameta in Mescnc,* which is placed at the point where the 
Tigris ?Jp!its into two arms* ^kuccia by the ** Red Sea 
Antioch Charax.^ But Sekuceia on the Tigris, not far 
from Ctesiphon* outshone them all in beauty and gloryJ 

Since the foundation of Antioch on tlic Orontes, it iiad 
been the second city of the Empire ; but it was the larger of the 
two until the 1st century of our era,® Admirably situated 
at the point where the two great rivers come closest together, 
at the meeting of the roads from the Mediterranean and from 
Iran, it very rapidly became prosperous, and Strabo, who 
places it next to Alexandria, estimator the population at 
GOO^OOO-. It was the capital of the Eastern part of the Ejupire, 
and the Heir Apparent resided tiicre w hen, like xAntiochos I;, 
he was acting as viceroy h It had been built with the materiak 
of Babylon^ and in part filled with the population of the great 
Semitie city, which tiicncefoTward declined steadily^ as 
the Greek Kings doubtl^ intendeds The mins, which have 
still been but little explored, prove that the city must have 
been very wtU built. The remains of the high circuit-wall, 
of fine Hellenistic masonry resting on foundations of 
Babylonuin brick, and defended by moats and canals, give 
a lugh notion of the Selcucid architects. 

The population was perhaps more mixed than that of 
Antioch. The Creeks dominated, if not by thehf number, 
at least by the influence of their civilization. Not only 
Greek art flourished, but Creek science, even wlien the city 
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came under the sway of the Arsaeids* With Diogenes^ 
c^ed the Baby Ionian, hut really hailing frcsm Sckticeia, 
and his successor ApoUodoros, it was a centre of Stoic 
philosophy^ Diogenes the Epicurean and Euphrauor 
the Sceptic taught there* and about 170 the astronomer 
Seleueos was born there, the only Copemiean " of antiquity 
except jVristarchos of Samos.^ But the Asiatic populatbn 
was also very numerous. There were Syrians, PnrthianSi 
Persians, Axmenianst and even Indians. Tlie Jews were 
attracted to the city in great numbers, and anti-Semitism 
gave rise to disorders there ns in jt-ntiocb and Alexandria,® 

We know little of the constitution of the city» In the 
time of the Parthians it had a Council of 300^ an Assembly 
of the people^ and Prji^uea, These institutions must hare 
come doT^Tv from the Seleucid period* But at that time the 
city had also an Epistates^ or governor ® Polybius speaks 
of the Adeignnes,* who were banished by licrmia^i the 
minister of Antiochos the Great. ’V^Tuit does this word mean ? 
The et>"mology is uncertain* Were the Adeiganes no 
aristocratic family, or u political faction, or a body of magis¬ 
trates ? We have not the faintest idea* The Parthian 
King Mithradates I {171-138) took Sekuceia from the 
hlacedonian KingSp Ajitioehos Yll (13S-129) recovered it, 
but only for a short time. 

On the Iranian plateau the colonizing activity of the 
Scleucids has left fewer traces. But Greek cities were not 
wanting. In Media,* Rhagfc became Europos,® and we find 
an Apamcia near the Qispian Cates and a Laodiccia on the 
Persian border. Achais had taken the place of Alexanders 
Hcrackia, destroyed by the barbarians. In Parthia^ Applan 
menlions Soteira, CaJliopCj Charis, Hccatoropylos, and 
In Susiana, Susa became Selcuccia on the Euheos.^ 
In Persia, iintiochos I founded ur enlarged Antioch (perhaps 


1 Wc Itnaw what inl!uence Dabylonioa nstroDDiny nnH nstioliDgy 
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Persopolis), sottling it with colonists from Magnesia on the 
Mficander.^ In the oasis of ilerv, the same Antioehos 
founded Antioch in Morginna*® According to Appian^ 
there was an Alexandropolis in India, and the old road-map 
of the Roman Empire known as the Peutingcr Table, which 
dates from the 5th century of our cro^ giveSj south of the 
Ganges delta (near PippU or Baksw'ara), an Antioch 
Tharmata, which may have been a Greek “factory"*.^ 

Moreover^ the ScIcucLds were not content with creating 
Greek cities in regions w here there w'cre none before. They 
founded them even in Asia Minor. There Seleuceias and 
Antiochs abounds There were, for example, ScIciiccLa on 
the Calycadnos in Ciheia (Selcfkeh), Sdcuceia in Pamphylia, 
between Side and the mouths of the Eurymedon (north of 
Chaichi), and Iron Seleuccia in Pisidia (Selcf, near Bayad).* 
Mopsuestia became Seleuccia; Tarsos and Adana received 
the name of Antioeh^® and there was another Antipeh on 
the Pyramos; ® Cela;nn; in Phrygia became Apameia; ’ 
quite near* one finds Laodiceie on the Lycos; * and in Caria 
there were Stratoniceiaj Antioch on the Mseandcr,* and 
Antioch of the Chiy'saorians, the old Alabanda.^^ 

Many though the cities wercp vast regions of that vast 
Empire of the Seleucids remained outside their territories. 
By what means did the Kings endeavour to spread Helienism 
in them ? We do not know at alt. Were there in Asia, 
as we have reason to suspect in Egypt, Hcllcnie communities 
distributed about the country and not attached to cities, 
Greeks who, without being eitia:ens> nevcrtheicss enjoyed 
a privileged status ? That is a question which one cannot 
answer. But we can sec some of the principles underlying 
the concession of land from the Royal Duntaiu, and we can 
say that the policy of the Seleucids was far more favourable 

^ IZn 4p 283. In Perriia one findsp ns early as the 3rd century^ 
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to the enlargement and rauItipHcation of cities tHan that 
of the Lagids.^ 

Antioehos Ip for example, sells to Pitane a portion of 
Royal Land, wliich becomes the property (iTay«n^TEj<iJ 

of the city ; * and when a King sells or cedes land 
to an individual, we ^metimea find that the land thus 
detached from the Royal Domain lias to be attaehed to 
a ncighboarbig city, to be chosen by the beneficiary or 
acquirer- In return, tlie city grants the latter at least 
a part of the rights of a citizen. Thus, Antiochos 11 sells to 
Queen Laodice, his Tidfe, an estate which comprises whole 
villages, with authorization to ahenate it.^ But, whether 
the property rcniains in her hands or not* it must be attached 
to the territory' of a city. It is the same with ^2,000 pldltru 
of plough-land which Antiochos I concedes to jVristodieos 
of Aasos,* who is allowed to choose between Ilion and Scepsis 
and chooses Ilion. But it must not be supposed that the 
Kings intended to distribute a!! their domain in this w^ay 
among an cver-iaere&sing multitude of little Greek republics ; 
when they conceded land, they did not always require the 
new possessor to incorporate it in the domain of one of these 
republics- This seems to be proved by the case of the same 
Aristodicos* who* in addition to his 2,CMM> pl^thrut rcccivo 
1,500 otilers^ winch are not subject to that conditlon- 
We cannot compare these 1,500 plcihra to the Egj'ptian 
dorea^ which remains the property of the King, and reverts 
to him on the death of the beneficiary; but one is reminded 
of certam assignments or sales under the Ptoleniics, which 
were intended to create private po^isession, with the difference 
that the Lagids seem to have been more careful to maintain 
their emirieiit right over all the laud. 

Like the Lagids, the Sclcucids made use of their Royal 
Domain to develop military colonization. But we know 
little about the Seleuoid army- Armamentp tactics, and 
the organization of formations and of the command cannot 
have been very different from those of other armies of the 
time,^ For recruiting, the Seteucids resorted to mercenaries 
and to native troops* But was thercp as in Egypt, a regular 
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Maccdonian-Greek army* composed of clerueh soldiers who 
received an allotnient of land detached from the Koyal 
Domain ? Wc find many military colonies In the Seleucid 
Empire. But historians are generally inclirtcd to regard 
these as colonies of veterans.^ This is, 1 thinks an error p 
if veteran” is taken in tlie sense of a retired soldicn 
They were mobilizable troops, and the Kings mobilh^ 
them* But these colonies, instead of consbting of 
allotments scattered about the eountryt as in Egypt, 
seem to have l>ecn grouped in settlements, KamKh€^ which 
often took the form of a town. Sometimes the colonists 
were collected in towns already existing^ and there constituted 
a category of domiciled persons, ^metimes they may 
have received citizenship. In any case, it did liappen 
that their allotments of land were attached to the territory 
of a cityp and villages of soldiers could be eventually raised 
to the rank of citiesp TTflAfts* JIany cities owed their origin 
to military colon ief>* 

Greek institutions and habits survived unadulterated 
in the citieSp old and new. That is proved abundantly 
by the Greek inscriptions of MUl Minor. A fragment of 
parchment found at Dura, which has preserved the test 
of a law on inboritanecSj shows that the law's of that citjTp 
even under the Parthians, had remained purely Greek * 

■—the lawSp that is to say, to which the citizens vrerc subject, 
for the natives who lived in tlie territory kept their own 
eustomsp and these natives must have been numerous* Often 
they had to cultivate the lancb of the city as faoi. When 
a royal domain is made over by gift or sale to an individual* 
all the laoi arc made over with the domain* and if it is 
attached to a city* these people are added to the taoi of the 
city. But between this serf class and citizens there were 
certainly Asiatics who enjoyed more favourable treatment— 
for examplcp us domiciled aliens. Many even obtained the 
citizenship, lu accordance with the principle which we have 
observed in Egj^pt, culture was taken more into account 
than race* and Hellenic cultuire could be acquired in the 
gymnasium, and confirmed by the Ephebeta, which may 
perhaps have made a youth eligible for citizenship* BesideSp 
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thi^ Kings eould step tn,^ as in Egypt» &t least tn enertain 
cities^ and supez^nsc naturalizations tlirough the Ephcbeia 
and gymnasium. At Halicamassost for example* the King's 
authorization is needed to build n new gynmasium.^ In 
any ease^ it most certainly have been through the admission 
of the native to political life that a mixed population was 
formed* like that whose existence and importance we have 
obsen^ed in Egj'pt* ’Without it, although there would have 
been Greeks established in Asia* there could be no Hellenusa- 
tion of Aivia* ’Unfortunately, we know aln^ost noticing of 
the laws, doubtless complicated and variable, which goi^erned 
the scale of rank and mutual relations of these racial and 
social classes. It b clear that, as in Egypt^ these relations 
exposed the Hellenes to Oriental influence. M. Cumont 
had observedp® in the inscriptions of Dura (SalaMyah), 
the existence of marriages l^twcen close relations, and 
particularly between hah-brothers and sisters* and he 
attributes their frequency to the inJluenee of Asiatic environ¬ 
ment and ideas* Tiie religions of the East had always 
had a great influenee on the Greeks* of Asia* Many cult^p 
even in the Greek eitiesp were simpiy Oriental cults^ Here^ 
as elsewhere, HeUenism deteriorated as it spread. 

IV 

THE DECLINE OF THE SELEUCIDS, THE EBB OF 
HELLENISM 

Tlie Ilellcni^ation of Seleueld Asia was mainly the work 
of the first Kings. After the defeat of Antiochos HI by 
the HomanSp the Empire feU to pieces^ The treaty of 
Apameia had deprived it of all its possessions north of the 
Tauros, and in Asm Minor Eumenes of Pergomon was now 
the most powerful sovereign, \tlien Seleueos IV (186-175) 
died^ prol^bly murderedt it was Eumcnes who, to put nn end 
to the disorders, enthroned Antiochos IV^ as his sucoessor 
(175-164). Antioclios IV was the last King who showed 
any political initiative abroad. ’^Ve know how he took 
advantage of divisions in the Lagid house to attempt the 
conquer of Egypt, when tie Romans were busy with their 
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war again^ JPciseus.^ Aft^r that, the SeleucLds had teo 
much to do in their own kingdom, trying to keep hold of 
the provinces lA'lilch were slipping away. Mencefora^ard 
their history is that of the ebb of Hellenism in the East. 

Yet, for almost fifty years more, we sec Greek eivitization 
making surprising progress at the ends of the earths For 
it wtks supported by the Kings of Bactriana. Demetrios^ 
the son of Enthydemos and son-in-law and aliy of 
AnticKihos was earning his snrnamc of Invincible^ 

fighting southwards to the Himalaya aj’id the mouths of 
the Indus, and northwards to tlic country of the Seres 
(Chinese) and of the Phrynai or Paunians, who arc the Huns. 
The Punjab was again opened to Hellenism. Sangab. 
became Euthi^^demehii and in Arachosia, w^hieh, with 
Cedrosia, ivas annexed to Bactriana^ wre hear of a Demetrias- 
It is true that, about 175, Etemetrios w'as overt brown by the 
usurper EucratidaSp but, while the latter reigned in Bactrianap 
the In’^dnciblc kept his Indian kingdom. 

The Seleucids did not cover theinselvcs Avith such glory* 
Antioohos IV died during an unsuccessful expedition against 
Artaxias, who had made himself independent in Armenia, 
as Zadraspis had done in Sophcnc* Under Demetrios I 
Soter (162-145), Media and Commagcnc broke away from 
the Empire. Finally, the dynasty was to break its strength 
in dissensions at home and in an i/iLpkcablc conflict with 
the Jews. 

The Jews were already dispersed over aJmost all the East, 
at least in the vast triangle between Babylon, Ephesos, 
and Alexandria, and even in Cyrenalca and the Lagids, 
like the Seleudds, had had to deal w^itfi the Jewish question- 
Iii Egypt, except in certain times of crisis, under Philopator 
and again under Eucrgetcs II, they had been allowed privileges, 
so that they might he able to observe their Law, and on the 
whole the Ptolemies had not too much difficulty with 
Alexandrian Jewry, Avhich was so much Hellenized that it 
eouZd hardly spenk anything but Greek.* The earliest 
Selencids showed the same tolerance* But in Syria there 
were Judea and the Temple of Jerusalem* This was an 
impregnable stronghold. Vet the region was surrounded 
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by Greek and Grspciacd cities^ ivhich spread the tolerant 
and sceptical spirit of *' even m the Holy Land. 

On the Phoenician coast were Anthedon* Gaza, Ascalon^ 
Azotos, ApollQiiia, and Ptolemais ; in the East were Damascus 
and Philadelpheia; in the South were a Seleuceln, Philoteria^ 
HippoSj Cadara^ Dion, and PeHa.^ The artstoemey of 
Jenisalcm* even the priestly aristocracy, had become 
Beltcaizcd, but there was a strong party of puritans, the 
Assideaus “ Pious who clung to the Law^ 

its meticulous practices, and the promises of their God 
with an obstinacy incomprehensible to other peoples. So 
the antagonism between two irTceoncilablc civilbmtions 
invested the resistance of the Jews with a peculiar bitterness, 
which was so unconceivable to the Kings and their Greek 
subjects that they were Med with an even greater batted 
for those whom they accused of hating the whole of manldnd- 
\Ve know Tvhat effect tiiese events had on the religious thought 
of Israel. They represent the most serious set-back in tlie 
history of Hellenism. They contributed greaOy to the down¬ 
fall of the Selcucid power^ Inside the ever-shrinking state 
of the Selcueidsp they brought about the formation of a 
priestly state, which grew steadily and survived the fall 
of the dynasty* The Seleucids bequeathed to the Homans 
the Jewish problem^ whole and nndiminshed.^ 

War wa-s promoted and brought on hy the rapacity of 
the Kings, who wore ^hort of money and knew that the 
Temple was very wealthy, by the intrig^iing spirit of priestly 
families, Qniads and Tubiads, who sought the King*a suppoit 
for their rival ambitious, and by the fear which the Assideaus 
inspired in the Helienized Jews, who saw" no effective protec¬ 
tion but in the royal power. It began under Selcucos IV^, 
whose coffers bad been drained b)*' the war-indemnity whicli 
the Romans had made him pay. On the advice of a stew'ard 
of the Temple, an enemy of the High Priest Onias III, he 
ordered his agent Heliodoros to seize the scored treasures 
and to take them to Antioch. According to Jewish tTadition^ 
Heliodoros was scourged by the angels* The conlliet took 
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on its tnie form when Antiochc^ IV tried to impose Helknism 
by force^ ntid to put down the worship of Jehovah* We know 
how Judas Maccabeus defeated three royal armies in 
Eucee^sioTi (battle of Modin)* Under Antiocbos the 
minister Lysias managed to take Jerusalem and dismantled 
it, but he had to aUow the Jews to perform their worship 
freely* Under Demetrios I, Judas feU^ and his son Jonathan 
was obliged to flee to Michmash. But they were only put 
down for a timo^ 

It was easy for Jonathan to profit hy the conflicts vrhich 
rent the reigning house^ and to make different pretenders 
pay for his support. In turn he supported ^VJcxandcr 
Baks against Demetrios I, Demetrios II against Diodotos^ 
who had revolted^ and then Diodotos again^ Demetrios, 
two of whose generals he defeated at the battles of Hazor 
and Epiphaneia* It is true that Diodotos caused him to 
be killed t but his brother Simon declared for Demetrios II, 
who recognized the independence of the Jews, so that» 
about 143, the West of the Empire w^as divided. Demetrios 
reigned in Cilicia, while Diodotos and Antiochos VI, a son 
of Ealas^ were at Antioedu Tlie Jews remained masters of 
Southern SjTia. Now^ it was Just at this time that the 
Parthiims look possession of tlie whole East, which had 
been throwm into confusion by barbarian inyasions. 

Almost our only information about those invasions comes 
from tlio narrative of the Chinese ambassador Chang-Kien* 
About 177, the Hiung-Ntu Huns^ drove the Yuc-Chi 
southwards. The Yuc-Chi, who arc probably the Toehariam 
of the classical writers, fell upon Eastern Turkestan and drove 
out the Sse^ that is, the SaciCt wlto, crossing the mountains, 
invaded the valley of the Cophenj from which the Greeks 
were expelled. McanwdiUe the Yue-Chi,, pressed by the 
UsmOi descended on the Tadiia, that is, Baetriana. The 
Greek kingdom, being also hard pressed by the Partliiaus, 
vanished, and in the Far Ekst the sole surviving centre of 
Greek civilization lay in the Indus valley. 

The Parthians advanced their power rapidly under 
Mithradates 1 (171—133 or 174-136)* lie conquered Jlcdui, 
Persia, Susiana, and Mc^potaniia as far os Scleuccia (145), 
which he made his capita!* The Seleueids were the natural 
protectors of Hellenism, and It their province* thwt the 
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Parthian s seized. The Greeks of these regions called upon 
Demetrios 11, but he H'hs defeated and taken prisoner 
(140-IS&}. 

Syria was falling into anarchy. Diodotos, after killing 
Antiochos IV, had proclaimed himself King. Hevolts broke 
out on every side. But Demetrios II had a brother, 
Antiochos VI I Sidetes, who hastened up from Rhodes, 
where he lived, and book up the cause of his house. The wife 
of ^ Demetrios, the ambitious Cleopatra Thca, Ptolemy 
Philometor’s daughter, made the new King many her. 
Then, in alliance wdth the Jews, he managed to rid himself 
of Diodotos ^13S) and brought what was left of the kingdom 
under his sway. It was about this time tliat SEUnes founded 
an independent kingdom of Commagene at Samossta, and 
in Osrho^ne Edessa became a kingdom under a line of kings 
bearing the names of Osrhoes and Abganis. 

But the chief problems before Antioehos VII were the 
Jewish and Parthian questions. He quarrelled with the Jews, 
who were seeking tlie protection of Rome, and laid siege to 
Jenisalem. llyrcanus surrendered and Jerusalem w'as dis¬ 
mantled, but the Jews kept their laws and religion, and 
Antiochos was content witli n pajment of tribute (132), 
He was less successful against the Parthians. At first he 
was victorious, and recovered almost the whole of 
Mesopotamia from Phraates 11, who had succeeded 
Mithradates, but lie was then defeated and killed, although 
the Parthian King allowed Demetrios II to escape (129), 

So Demetrios reigned a second time, but over n diminished 
and divided kingdom, in which he soon had the whole world 
against him. IVhile the Jewish state continued to increase, 
Demetrios wished to make on attempt on Egypt, in support 
of Cleopatra II, who had quarrelled w'ith her brother 
Eiiergctes II ; but Antioch rose, and asked Ptolemy for 
a king. Ptolemy projiosed an adventurer, one Alexander 
knovm as Zabinas, “ a slave sold in the market" (123). 
Demetrios II was killed (126), and then Zabina-s, abandoned 

Egypt, also fell, and a son of Antiochos VII and Cleopatra 
Thco, Antiochos VIII Grypos, ascended the tlirone of the 
Seleucids (125). He was soon at war with one of his brothers, 
Antiochos IX the Cyzicene, and the conflict tvos embittered 
by the two Queens, both Lagid princesses, w'ho perished 
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tragically (117“lll)* Syrm was broken up; Sekuceia 
and the cities of Phccnicia were independent. Rulers set 
themselves up on all sides* nnd the country would have 
been invaded by the Patthians if that power had not suflered 
a temporary eclipse under Phraates IL 

That King was killed while fighting the Sejiihians* who 
had invaded his territory* His uncle and successor Attubanus 
fell in a war against the Yuc-Chi (12i)* But it was given 
to Mithradates II (123-^8) to restore the Empire of tho 
Parihians. Me drove the Scythians and Saca: into India^ 
and conquered more than half Bactriana* besides SucasteDc 
(Sijistan)* « part of Draiigiann which the Sacs had occupied. 
Armenia became a Parthian protcetorate. Luckily for 
Antiochoa VlTl, Mithradates did not choose to cross the 
frontier of the Euphrates* But the menace always hung 
over the remnants of the Sekucid kingdom. 

Syria was in a state of decomposition. Only the Jews 
made unceasing progress. The intervention of tlic Lagids— 
Ptolemy Lathyms and Cleopatra HI *—^was on the whole 
favourable to them (104-102), It Is as if the aim of the history 
of Syria was to further the greatness of that strange, pre¬ 
destined people. In spite of a dynastk crisis at the death 
of John Hyrcnnus, in spite of the conflict lietween the 
Pharisees and the Hellcnblcd Asmcmaaii family^ the Jcivbh 
state* under Alexander JaniiEcuSp extended over all 
Palestine. Antiochos Vi II went, and Antiochos IX* What 
is the use of pursuing the annals of the crumbling djmasty ? 
They ’were now only princelcts* fighting caeh otlicr and 
liegging for the help of those stronger than themselves. 
The interest of Eastern history lies elsewhere. It no’vi' shifts 
to Rome* colliding in Asia with the pow'cr of Mithradates 
Eupator* King of Pontus, and these events are outside the 
seoj^c of the present volume. If Sulla, after defeating 
Mithradates^ had not forbidden it (ST)* the Porthians would 
have invaded Syria* The gencrai disorder was so great 
that the Syrians offered the crowm to Tigrancs* Having 
become King of Armenia* with the aid of the Parthians 
(Mithradates II), and allied himself witli Mithradates Eupator* 
ht had already taken Sophene. When he was master of 
S>Tia, he attacked the Parthians* took all Kortlicrn l^Ieso- 
» Ahovt, p. 
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potaniia from them, and founded Tigranocerta. But he had 
to take part in the war between Rome and Pontus, and was 
defcHti^ by LueuUus. The Sclcucids were re-established 
in S3'iia for a time. Al.Tien Mithradates fell (e3) beneath 
the blows of Pompey, the luttcr, in reorganizing the East, 
pronounced the abolition of the dynasty. Syria, drawn 
into the immense conflict of the Civil Wars, had still much 
to endure. But the Roman Empire was able to cope with 
the t^^’ofold danger wbieh threatened the eoimtrj'. It 
put an end to anarchy at home, and on the Euphrates 
organized defences against the East. 

V 

THE ATT.VEIDS .\ND THE HELLENra,4TI0N OF ASIA ML\Oll 

Greek civilization was not destined to disappear entire!v 
in the country conquered by the Parthians. AH the same, 
the phil-HeUcnism advertised in the ofFicial title of some of 
the Arsacids cannot have been so useful to it as the support 
of the ^laccdonian Kings. North of the Tauros, on the 
other hand, the withdrawal of the Sclcucids did not affect 
its future. Peigamoii was a mucli smaller city than Antioch 
or Alexandria, but the Attalids had made it a hearth on 
which IleHetiism burned with a stronger and perhaps a 
purer flame. 

The Pergameno kingdom was now a great state. We 
have seen its birth; with skill and caution, Philctteros 
(283-263), Eumcnes (263-241), and Attalos (241-197), 
protecting the cities against the Galatians, had taken advant¬ 
age of the conflicts which had rent the Selcucid Empire 
smcc the 3rd century, and had made use of Egvptian support 
to establish their autonomy and power. But their power 
liad no secure foundation until Attalos I turned to the 
Romans. At that time Egypt, weakened by the unimppy 
reign of Philopator, was no longer a sure support; 
Antiochos III was restoring his Empire, and the King of 
Macedon, who aspired to take up the inheritaace of the 
I^agids on the coasts of .Asia, might one day revive the policy 
of Lysunaehos, Attalos therefore allied himself with the 
enemies of Philip V—as befitted his rdle as protector of 
the Greeks—and became the friend of the Romans. He 
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loyally helped them in their war with Macedonia, but it 
was his suo€^es5o^ Eumcncs II (197-159) who received the 
full reward ^ after the fall of Antiochos the Great. 

The kingdom of EumencSi which extended into Europe, 
in Lysimacheia in the Thracian Cheiwucse, conipri'^d the 
wealthiest parts of Asia Minori which Imd the most ancient 
civilization—Hellespontine Phrygia ^ Mysia, Lydia, and Curia. 
To them he added Greater PlirygUp Lycaoniap the Pisidian 
Myliasp and part of Puniphylia.^ Ills nciglibonrs on the 
muinlundr often his enemies^ were the Bithjmiairs and the 
Galatians. On this side^ the expedition of the Consul 
L* Manlius Vulso^^ aided by Eumenes’ brothers* and the 
King^s owTi wars with Bith^’nia and Pontus brought the 
Galatians under the influence of Pergamon. 

In this state, tlic Greek cities w'cre preponderant* Most 
of them were old cities. Some had kept their liberty; 
others were subject cities. There were also mi Jitary eoloniea^ 
founded cither by the Seleucids or by the rulers of Pergamon*^ 

The native country was probably greater in extent* 
but it was inliabUed by Imrbarou.^ tribes* and not by a true 
people, the heir to a eivilization and a great historical 
tradition, like the Egyptian or tlie many peoples of Asia 
now absorbed in the Seteueld Empire. Mysia,* oonststing 
of the rivcr-valleys whbh descended from Ida or Temnos 
to the Hellespont or the Bay of Adrainyttion, foimcd a 
clearly defined region, distinct alike from Bithynia and the 
Sangarios Valley and from the country of the Hermos and 
Mfieandcr. But the tic between the tw o parts of the country^ 
one facing north and the otlier cast, was often broken, and 

* CCXLm. p. 101. 

■ eeXLH. pp. M ff. 

* Frrr dlki : Cyiicos^ Poiion, Lamp^eosH Abydcw, DardaBCfl^ 

ifion, Alexandria Tnm.4, Cynie, Suiynia, Clozcme^iuf, EryUirtie^ 

Ct»1ophun'-Noti^h, Muoncsin on tbc Mstamler, Friic!nc+ Hcnicleia on 
LatmoSp Miletoa, Ioaos, CTiioa, SomoHr Alabanda, Mylnsa^ BorgyLia^ 
HahcamihAiiUEi, Mynd^, Cnidos, Phascllji, Side, Aspended, 
I^LBidioa AfiUoeh* Subjtaf dHis: tlyx^rntJoD, Scstus, 

PiiapoSt Scepsis, Eliea, IHtimc, P1ieea-ap Teoiawi, on 

Sq^ylos^ TeoSp Ephcfios, Coloplitin, HIrrapolis, SardiA, TroHes. 

Military eatanieM s rhikla^ia, GCT^tlia. .Mtatein, NDcmsa, ThyEitcira* 
Ilyrronia, MyAonuLccdnniiii^ of the Caicos, BLiimcJos, PcLLa^, AEnrdyUp 
Doyiln. C/. CCXLIO. p. 101^^_ 

* M. Hosto\tMv, in OClLLIVlil, pp* 351 fT.; A. J, Remuch, m. 

Lxsxa, 1953* pp. Wib n. 
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it was never kept united except by a political powcr^ as in the 
time of the great Satraps of Phrygm* such as Phairtabazus, 
or his successor the rebel Oroutes,^ whom the Attalids seem 
to have regarded as a forerunner. Tlie Jlysians were 
^"javelin-throwers and bowmen» untiring hunters, chasing 
the deer on little liorscs which they erossed so a$ to produce 
an excellent breed of mute. They were divided into Ghtm^ 
each vrith its stronghold^ in which n feudal prince reigned, 
and sometimes they formed confederations Tonud national 
cults served by priest-kings ” (A. J. Reinach), They were 
aeknowledged by the whole ancient world to be admirable 
fighting-men . Tliey contributed largely to the reemiting 
of the Pergamene army, in which they seem to have liad 
a special place^ and they never causod the Kings serious 
dilEculty. They were akin to the BithyniaTis and Thraeionsj 
and had some tribes in the Sangiirios vahey and south of 
the Caicos, in the volcanic region called the Kainkekaumcne, 
the Bund Land. Thossc of tlie plain were Ilcllcnized. Of 
the other non-HeUenic populations of the realtn, some, like 
the L 3 ^dJans and Carians, were partly ilellcnkcd and 
uceusturned to living within the sphere of influeneo of Greek 
cities, while others* like the PisidianSj enjoyed the in¬ 
dependence of l>andits rather than of a nation. 

As in all Hellenistic monarchies, then, we find under the 
Attalids a Creek element, consisting of isolated citicSi and 
a native countr^'side. But the Attalids did not, like tiie 
Sdeucids and Ptolemies, step into the shoes of Oriental 
kings by right divine. They were, howevcTp the object of 
a royal worship, Tvhich was no doubt definitely organised 
by Eumenes IL Its centres wxrc in the Greek cities— 
at least, we hardly hear of it elsewhere—and, although it 
is not so apparent in official records (so that it has been held 
that it consisted in honours rather than worship— 
etW EhTiiUg uls Hnc Verthrung)^'^ yet it seems to have been 
fairly like that of the Scleucids. A dhune origin had been 
found for the middlc-elass family whose ancestor, the father 
of PliilotKros, bom at Tios or Tieion ® in Bithyiiia, certainly 
had the Macedonian name of Attolos, but was said to have 

> JX, 2S4. 

■ KomemonD, In LVH,. 1QOO, 8T. 

• CCXLUT^ p. T n. 3. 
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married a PapLlagonmii JIute-girL Like the Ptolcraies^ 
the princes of Pergamon traced their descent to Heracles 
and Dioiiysos,^ and this has been taken as a sign of the rivalry 
of the l^gids and Attalids in the doiimin of seience^ 
lUemtutCj and art, of musimil and Dionysiac culture 

The Kings, Queens, and princes of the royal family 
liecainc gfxis at their death,^ but they were worshipped 
and had their priests during their Ufetime also/ There were 
associations for the royal worship, similar to the Basiltst^ of 
Egy pt.^ We know the lionds which eoiinected the Kings witJi 
the association of the DionysLae Techniticof Teos, Eumenes II 
established one branch of this college at Pergamon ; Its 
religious centre was the Temple of Dionj^sos Cat hegemon, 
who was perhaps the god of the Attahd family^ Just as 
he probably nominated his own priests, the King nominated 
the priest of this god, A celebrated flute-player, Criton, 
son of Zot Echos, who held this office, had founded the synod 
of the Attalistre under Attalos IL^ 

The central power was organic on the same principles as 
in the other Cracco-^facedonian monarctues. The King 
was assisted by a Councilt composed chieffy of the members 
of liU own famdly {whose unity is remarkable, compared 
with the bloody dissensions of the other ruiing houses), 
but also of the chief minister and the gix-at men of the reahn.^ 
The Court was like all those of the timCp and so were the 
secretariat and other administrative services, w^hich were 
doubtless! imitated from those of the Selcueids- 

The Attnlids claiitied above all things to be phil-HclIeuie 
monarchs^ and they were good to the Creek cities^ which 
were very* prosperems at the time* All were allowed con* 
siderabic freedom in the nmnagemeni of their internal 

' O. Eklmcldcrp Xicandteaf pp* 1, a-5 ; IX, £04. On DioayiiDa 
of Pergainon asi ged of the Attalids, COXHtfi pp* 140 ff^ 

’ Vdh Pratt, in LXIl 1808 , pp^ 400 IT. 

* CCLXin, p, : IX, S3J), 10 ; J 1 O 0 , 4 r 800 . 

* Polyb,, %viiiA0: ¥Ilp 43-5; Wiegand In IDOO ; .4^2,, 

503. ; IX, 300, 313, 33£ i OCXUH, p, 148 a. £ ^ Jaeobsthal, in 

LXn* 1918, pp. 375, 4£1 ^ 3008, Temples; THh P* 107 ; II, 320, 

am 330. 

» IXh ISO n. 0. 

* tX, asa ; IV^ 75* 

^ IXk 315, vi. Letter of Attaloi It to the Attid or high-priest of the 
temple Jit PesHintis, over wliich the Attallds had a kind of protectorate. 
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affairs, and they could belong to the old confederations, 
the Ionian and that of the Isles, M'hich were always on very 
friendly tenns ifith the Kings,^ But many citica were 
subject, “ The cities which obey tne,” * Attains I says, 
and he has no doubts of their docility. There were many 
of these, especially after the peaee of Magnesia. They were 
generally allowed to keep their law's and their traditional 
goverimicnt, but they were under the control of the King's 
Strategos. This is seen dearly in a decree of one of these 
cities in honour of Corrhagos, the Strategos of the HcUcs- 
pontine districts under Eumencs II.® The citissens pay the 
King dues (TeAij, irpmmSot), which all together probably 
make up the tribute, ‘phoros. In return, the King protects 
the city. The Royal Treasury (Rosifilcon) gives it periodical 
giants of money, for religious services as well as civil, and. 
often favours it with a bonus. Thus, the text in question 
speaks of oil supplied for the gsTnnasiutns, and even of gifts 
or concessions of land for ruined citizens,* 

On the whole, these cities were kept in strict subjection, 
and Pergamon, the capital, perhaps more than any other. 
There the citizen body, which was divided into tribes and 
demcsi had its deliberative assemblies, Coiincil and Assembly 
of the people, and its magistrates, the earliest know'ii of 
whom are the Prytanes.* But the King interv-ened in the 
government of the city, and the Prytancs seem to have 
effaced themselves before a board of five “ Strategi " 
nominated liy him, at least from the time of Eumenes I 
onwards.^ They presided at the Assembly and alone had 
the right of proposing motions.’ They supervised tmaneiul 
adnvinistration. There was also a governor of the oily, 

> cennr. p. 230 n. 1 , 

» lx. ass. 

* Ilolleaox, ill LXXXV, 1024, pp. 1 n, Tl« city in qnciition might, 

uccoitimg to HolileauSt be Apdllonift on the ( ibid,, pp. 413—7 

Sec atwj, for Tcok* the decree published by Demofi^el imd iJHJmonier, 
in LXXXVp pp, Stlti ff. On CorrhJHri>?i, ■« BdIIe 41 ux^ he* 

pp, 

* Hctllcnij^c, iae, nb, pass., and esp+ pp+ Sl-T. 

* d:, i!(i4 g eexLm, pp. 

* CCXLm, pp. 

* Ibid.t pp. 255 ff. E:<ceplioii+ Vn. IS ; r/. Swoboda* in LSI. ISOl. 
p^ 409 ; CCixlIL p- n. i i Cardirkalip jilHimiPii^friaSAonr 
jiTutn^era dil Commune di I*rTgamQ [Mrm. d. Ac<ad^. Bofogaa, iic^ 
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appointed by the King.^ The people appointed the other 
magisitmt^—clerks of the Assembly, treasurers 
director of iinajice (d ^irl t^v TTpe^odSuv)^ Agoranomi and 
Astynomit Amphodarehs or Chiefs of Quarters, oflidals of 
the Gymnasium, etc. Of the priests, some were appointed 
by the King and others by the city.* 

It was very natural that the city where the King resided 
should be under more direet control than others. But 
Strategi are found in many other cities, several of which were 
colonies.* We cannot, however, say for certain that they 
were appointed hy the King. Perhaps, after all, the policy 
of the Attalids towards the Greek cities was less liberal than 
that of the Sclcucids, to say nothing of that of Antigoito$. 
As a mJe, in these Hellenistic kingdoms, os time goes on 
the royal power seems to become more exacting. 

The native territory was divided into Strai^giaij^ as 
in the time of Antigonos^ and subdivided into Hyparehies, 
Great portions of it were taken up by the Koyal Domain. 
The Attalids had appropriated the lands of the Great Kings 
and Satraps to themselves** As everywhere in the Eostp 
they were cultivated by tenant-farmers or by colonists of 
the King attached to the soil as serfs, the mass of the 
But by the side of the Hoyal Domain there were great secular 
and religious manors, with their hoi or even slaves. Among 
the lords of those manors, one would have found men of 
Greek descent* Thus, the family of Gongylos,* to whom 
Xerxes gave an estate l>etwccn Teuthrania and Halisama, 
sliU survived in the 3rd ce^tu^y^ I have spoken of the 
importance of the Feligbus domains and the great temples 
all over Asia Minor. 

TJie brilliance of the Attalid state w^is due to the liberal 
spirit of the reigning bouses the self-appointed and acknow¬ 
ledged protectress of the Greeks against tlie Galatians in the 

* CCXLI^^ P; kHl*. 

^ n. aas; eexon, p. 2 fti j ra, 251. 23s. 

’ They ftjx! found, aecordLiij; to CCXLHI, p. 234 , at IHtane, Hierapelifi, 
Magtirsia Qn SipykpSp Symuidu, Nucrosiip .^KgiiHLp ELeiij TcninEjSt 
on the Lycos, Phrj'jpan Apumelap TIiy^tcLm, DivayRkipolis, 
KurrLoneia, and ThonilNcmion \ r/. also VI, SB nod ST. 

* Thai of tlio Hellespont bt callct] Tcrayjarfwj fikir 

* Teffttfi' (LIXX¥+ 1024, p, 2)'. 

* ccxun, pp. ts 2 rr. 

* Xcn., litl.'O ; .-Innk, vu j cf, I?, pp, 22-3. 
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Srd ceiitur 3 % whose nuignifioencie has been compared to thjit 
of the Medici.* That jnagniliceiice presupposes wealth. 
Certainly, e\'cii in its great days, the state of Pergamoncould 
not compare in size (66,486 square miles, or 66,676 if one 
includes JEgina and Andros, which were part of the Royal 
Doniain)" with tlie Empire of the Lagids, and still less 
with that of the Selcucids, But the Attalids managed to 
make it yield great resources.* Elam was their port on the 
.®gean, The traditional fric n dship of Cy*icos and Lanipsatxis 
opened the Hellespont to them. By those ports they received 
the iron of the Chalybes ; of the other iron-markets, Sinope 
and Trupezus were in the hands of the Kings of Pontus, 
and Heracleia was on the other side of the hostile countries 
of Bithynia and Galatia. TJic woe»d and pitch needed for 
the fleet came from Ida. One centre of this industry was 
.Aspaneus, near Antandrus.* Mysia and the Troad furnished 
precious metals—copper from Cisthenc, orichalc from Andciru, 
silver from Paljeseepsis, Pcricharoxis, or Abydos. There were 
wild districts, like Abrettenc, and Abbaitis in the massif 
of Temnos, but there were aJ-so fertile plains, like the territory 
round Gargara, which was very rich in corn. The Attalids 
transported the population of Milctopolis and of the Plain 
of Thebe thither. The Burnt Land produced an excellent 
wine, equal to the vintages of Priapos and Lampsacofi. 
Stock-bribing flourished. Ida produced horses. In j£olis 
and the Troad, the postures of Thebe and My calc supported 
sbeep. The wools of these parts (Miletos) were celebmtcd- 
.^ga: manufactured colourcfl garments ; Paloescepsis, Pcrcotc, 
and Gambreion made caTpets. At Sardis this industtj' 
was very prosperous. Ilierapolis was founded by Attalos 
to compete with Laodiecia. The industry of Pergamon 
soon eclipsed that of Sardis. By a fiscal system * of w*hich 
we know little, all this wealth w'as turned to the profit of 
the Tren.sur>', Cities paid tribute or a tax, actordittg a.s 
they were free or subject. In the native country, a tax 
was levied proportionate to tfic value of the land. Largt' 
revenues w'crc obtained from the direct working of the Royal 

' Collignctn, Ln Cexjux. p. lfN>. 

» oexLm, pp. 

* Itoituv'lzev, in CCXZXVIH, pp> adT IT. 

* Stiabo, QUO. 

’ oexun, pp. 175 ir. 
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Docnain. It was scientifically managed^ and its produce 
fed niRnufactures which were many of them monopolks. 
There were royal workshops even in the citiea.* 

Here, os ebewhere* Hellenination was effected by the 
army and niilitaty colonies, but we know little about either. 
Tlie Attallds founded military colonies themselves and 
inherited others from the Seleucids.* Some of them have 
been mentioned above. The army comprised corps of 
Macedonians and corps of soldier colonists or in 

which the Greek clement must have predominated* The 
backbone of the native amiy seems to have been the Mysians. 
Lastly, there were great numbers of mcrceimrics.* But it 
was chiefly the cities w'liich spread Hellenic ciWlizatioti in 
the country* It was not that the Attalids had founded many 
cities, but tlie wealthiest and most glorious were in their 
realm* Their capital rivalled Antioch and Alexandria. 
It was much smaller in sissc, but it certainly contained a 
smaller admixture of Oriciitai elements. Its Library, in 
which parchment was chiefly used, vied w^jth that of 
Alexandria, and there gathered rtmnd it n school of erudite 
wTitcrs, some of whom—Antigonos of Carystos, Cratea of 
Mallos—arc doubtless not the equals of the great 
Alexandrians, but have none the less justly earned a glorious 
name. The school of artists lives more for us, and especially 
that of the sculptors. It was already known by the l>efiutiful 
replicas in oiir museums, particularly the celebrated statues 
of Galatians (Bl. Ill), copied from the monument com¬ 
memorating the victories of Attalos* and has been partly 
restored to us by the German excavations. Everybody 
has admired, at least in reproductions, the War of the Giants 
from the great Altar of Zeus. Eiit these excavations make 
it impossible to give a summary description of the city whose 
relics they have unearthed, and it is more useful to refer the 
reader to the works of tlie arehieoIogistsA 

The life of the kingdom of Perga mon was not long* It 
remained the ally of Rome throughout the reigns of 

* For Indafiiry fo tlie wpfle! Me GlotK, Gtreee 

el 1>P* sUo n. Twf. 

* ffudet, la CCXXXVm, on Eumencia. 

* Kp 206, im. 

* See c^pecJidly CemX. [An aecemat of the art of PsTgnmon 
wil! be found In Grenier, The Eomuft Spirit, pp, !i37^0. Tas.] 
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Eumenes II (137-159), Attalos II (159-13&), and Attains III 
(138-1 and its history b a chapter in that of Roman 
conquest in Asia« Attalo:^ HI at Kb death bequeathed hb 
kingdom to the Republic, ivhich made it the Province of Asia, 

VI 

THE PENETRATION OF HELLENISM IN ASIA 
The date at whieh tlic Romans annexed the Empire 
of the Attalids (133) b very near that at which the Yue-Chi 
took possession of Bactriana (128). The valley of the Indii.^ 
was at that time ruled by Greek king^, and llcHenbm had 
already spread all tliruugh A$ia. But had it sunk deep 
everywhere ? The scholars who have discussed the question 
do not all reach the same conclusion^ and it b very difficult 
to settle, or even to set forth completely, a problem about 
which there b so much controversy,^ 

One of the most apparent results of the HeUenization 
of Asia b the influence of Greek civilization on kings who 
were neither Creeks nor Macedonians. The ruling houses 
of Bithynia, Cappadocia^ Pont us, had adopted the tnatioers 
and language of the Creeks, they proteeted and founded 
Greek cities, and ITcUenbm rested, there as elsewhere, on 
the traditional institutions of the city; but unfortunately 
the internal hbtoiy^ of these kingdonis b very little known- 
It was not very dilfercjit among the Parthians themselves, 
although their advance was a reaction against HeUenbm. 
There were Greek cities in their Empire. Tlte Greek language 
was sufficiently wrell kiiowTi among the upper classes for 
Greek trogedies to be performed at the Court, as late as the 
time of the defeat of Crassus.* But the mass of the people 
was hostile to Ilelknbm, which was ceasing to be an m^uence 
at the beginning of our era. Intellectual activity gradually 
died out in the Greek cities. The literary history of Seleuceia 
on the Tigris stops for us about thb time+ 

So, in the centre of the Asiatic w'orld, the native popular 
tions had never l>een much affected by Hellenic civilization. 
Wlicn Justin and Strabo ^ speak of the thou^nd towns 

* V. Chapol, Lea Dtatla^ct d£ rihiUniamc rm itr lEuphraif- 
(MAn. fife fa Sqt. iifiif. dca aniiquaiTa, Ixiii (IIHH), pp. 207“9fl). 

* Pint., CrojUfj-j, 03. 

■ S^tratb, OS0 ; xli.1,8; -1.3. Cf. W. Tam, in LXXX, xxLi 

fiooa), pp. ff. 
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of Bactriazia m the time of Diodoti^ or Eucratidas^ we mu$t 
not under^tnjid a thousand Greek cities. They were natiYc 
towns. To what extent was Bacttai which must liave been 
the cnpital of Euthydemos, Hellenized ? Eucratidas^ the 
usurper^ founded Eueratideia not far from Bactnii and it 
has been supposed that he had become so unpopular as to 
be regarded as a traitor, on account of a policy too favourable 
to Hellenism. His son Hierocics, who murdered him, 
returned to tlic national capital It seems that the line of 
Euthydemos^ being luorc mMerate, made itself more accept¬ 
able to the natives. Eueratidas had introduced the cult 
of the Dioscuri-Cabeirit and even a king-worship of the 
Scleucid kind, in spite of the fact that Bactra was still the 
stronghold of Zoroastrianism. Mr. Tam* however, who has 
studied the narrative of Clmng-Kicn, written about 
can find no trace of Hellenism in what the Chinese ambassador 
tells us about Biictriami. The history of Hellenism in India 
can hardly be written except by authorities on that country.^ 
Greek rule lasted there until the Indo-Scjdluan invasion 
of Saese and Toeharians at the end of the 1st century. The 
coins give us the names of several kings. He who made 
most impression on the Indians was Menandros (Melinda), 
who on his coins is called the Just. It is supposed that he 
was converted to Buddhism i this would fit in with his sur¬ 
name. Ills capital wo^ S^mgsla- He said to have called 
it Euthymedia — another allusion to justice—^and the name 
may have been ehosen to please the Buddhists. There ts 
no doubt of Greek influence in India^ but there is Little 
agreement about its origins and extent,* 

In Hither Asia^ Hellenism certainly sank deeper than on 
the plateau of Iran. It U interesting to note that at Avronian, 
in Assyria, deeds of sale have l>ecn found, which arc written 
in Greek and date from the 1st century of our era, that b, 
the time of the Parthians. Yet parties and \idtnesscs all 
bear Iranian nanies.^ Therefore in notarial business — at 
least in certain cases—Greek continued to be used. But 

^ eXLYm ; W. Tartly loe. £rH, 

■ A. PoueJicr, I*'Arf gria^b^uddMquc du Gandhara, Paris, 11K>5. 

* Bp 1K Minn.Sr In LXXXp xxxv {101.S), pp. 22 tf. See, too, ttic parch- 
tnrnts of Dura [ B. Hausftoullicr, in hiniorique du 19^^ 

pp. 515 ffp^ F, Cutnom, in LXXXYT* pp, 07 ff. 
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even in Asia Minor there were many regiotis which were hardly 
HeUcnized, or not at alL Such was the case with Lesser 
Armenm, where the people spoke Armenian. Aramaic, 
the language of the Persian nobility who ruled the country, 
had not yet disappeared at the time of the Roman annexation 
(a.d. 72). “ Nicopolis, founded after Pompey’s victory 
over Mithradatea, was the first centre of Greek culture tn 
that remote region, which had hitherto been subject to 
Iranian influences."^ Such, too, was the cose with Phrygia, 
Cappadocia, Galatia, In these parts of Asia Minor, the w'ork 
of Hellenism would have to be carried on by the Romans. 

^ F. Cument, in OCZZXVnf, p. IIS. 
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Hellenihh conquered the Eas^t by means of the armies 
of Macedonia and its own institutions. It is the history 
of tlmt two-fold conquest that this volume has attempted 
to trace ; it was hardly possible to succeed. Too often 
deprived of the help of the ancient historians, whose work 
has only come to us in fragments^ modem criticism has 
endeavoured to reconstruct the suecessian of events by nuUdng 
use of every indication to be found in the autiiorities and in 
the ever-swelling tnass of inscriptions. It has made an 
aociimuLiition of researches, interpretations, hypotheses, 
some of which are gleams of tight, while most are still 
uncertain and often contradictory. 

We should more wiDingly remain ignorant of the details 
of the military conquest if ive knew more of the progress 
of the pacific conquest. But Egypt Ls almost the only region 
where, thanks to the papyri, w^e can form a notion how 
Hellenism organized Itself iu its new domainf and how^ it 
opened its doors to the peoples in whose midst it established 
itself. We have seen that In Asia we lack the lacans to solve 
the problem which we have set ourselves* Even in Eg^qjt^ 
the papyri too often give us only detaelied pieces of iiifortua-^ 
tion* sometimes very hard to interpret^ which have to be 
connected with one another by oonjecturcs. Moreover, 
most of these pap™ date fron the 2nd century before Christ 
or from the tatter half of the 3rd. The beginnings of the 
Ptolemaic rule are obscure, and so is its end, so that we cannot 
follow the march of Egyptian Hellenism through its whole 
length. These gaps in our records arc most exaspcDjting. 
The origins of the government of the I^gids would throw light 
on its principles, and it is regrettable that we do not know 
how far the changes of the 2nd and 1st centuries prepared 
the condition in which wc find Egypt under the Ronmn 
Empire. 

Perhaps the future will fulfil] the prayers of t!ie historian. 
The sands and kdms of Eg>^pt have many secrets in store. 
Past discoveries seem to have awakened a keen desire for 
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m&rc mctbodlcal researches. They eannot fail to be fruitfuL 
The iDteiiof of A^ia has hardly been explored. Finds like 
those of Dura and Avroman permit one to hope that one 
day, for us as for the ancients^ parehment will compete with 
papyrus. 

In the meantime, it b not easy to determine with any 
certainty the progress of Hellenism in the East. In the 
history of it^ expansion, one must give full credit to the 
impulse imparted by the personality of Alexander, It was 
he who first took the idea of empire from Asiatic tradition 
and east it into our Western world, It can hardly be denied 
that the consequences of that great deed last at this day* 

In any case^ not to go beyond antiquity, it determined^ 
to a great extent, the eharaoter of the struggles which followed 
the heroes death. It was not Alexanders example which 
afterwards drove the Roman Republic to conquer the worlds 
but it was certainly not without reason that Csesar and many 
of hb successors professed great admiration for him^ 

Imperialism carried Alexander, and HeUenism after him. 
to the ends of Asia^ It would have taken them still further, 
perhaps, had jMexander lived. Xo doubt, it b a wonderful 
spectacle, to see Greet clvlli^atioii spreading over those 
immense spaces, and all those now countries opened to the 
curiosity and activity of the West. But there was in the 
enterprise something immoderate, quite foreign to the Creek 
spirit, perhaps even contraTj' to tlic interests of Greece, 
Certainly it was not for Greece that the King of Maccdon 
was fighting. Greek civilixotion was, as it were, only an 
instrument in his hands, and he was destined to exhaust 
Hcllenbm by tnakiog the world subject to the spirit of Greece* 
We may I thereforcp believe that that spirit would have shed 
its influence equally far, and with as fruitful consequence^! 
for civdi^tion in general^ if^ without extending her domain 
so widely, Greece had concentrated her forces and become 
a real nation. W’hnt is wrongly called the imperialism of 
Pericles would doubtless have had happier consequences 
than the Asiatic impcrtalisni of Alexander. But the little 
republics of Hellas, jealous and narrow-minded, oould never 
have made a united nation. Rotten with demagogy, 
they were home to their ruin by the bloody quarrels of their 
setiish ifiterests, which w^ere certainly fatal to their eiviliss' 
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tjon. The betenogeneous structure founded by Alexaridcr 
had ^me s table portions^ but in a centurj' and a half a whole 
piece of the fubrie fell to mins. It needed the strength of 
Rome to stem the Orient at the Euphrates* 

Alexander had aspired to a fusion of races in a world- 
empire. In this he went far beyond the ideas of his Oriental 
predeeessors^ and perhaps beyond the highest conceptions 
of Greek thinkers. The latter had declared that eulturCp 
not race, made the Hellene, but they stoiyd for the superiority 
and domination of the Greek* .Alexander had n vision 
of the equality of his peoples—at least, of the Greeks and 
Persians—under the wing of the Empire. Reality eould 
not be bent to obey that dream* The two worlds which 
the conquest had brought together were far too different. 

Hellenism was based on the system of the <Aty^ and that 
was ultimately based on the person of the citizeUp that is, 
of the free man, lord of himself and of his landp, and subject 
only to the Iaws> which were in port the ex predion of his 
own will. Ill the East, the State tended as a rule to be 
concentrated in the person of a king by right divine, and 
that State wm all-powerfub the masitcr of its subjects, persons 
and goods. No doubt p the Greek cittzeu owed himself 
■wholly to his citVt ^^nd the law might sometimes be a pitUess 
tjTant. But at least there was nothing servUc in the 
obedience which it exacted ; besideSp within the wriillv 
surrounding his home, on tlie portion of the national soil 
which was hts own, without restrictions, he enjoyed full 
liberty* even keeping something of the sovereignty which^ 
in the patriarchid system out of which the city had grow'np 
had been that of the fathers over the members of their 
families. 

There was nothing like this in the monarchies of the 
East. There the whole population was in the power of the 
sovereign. Greece, toOi no doubt, had subject p:»pulat]ous 
in the Periceci, and slavery^, w^hich her tliinkcrs considered 
indispensable to the lebure rcMijuircd by the citizen ; but 
in the East the King alone was truly free. The land and 
the serfs who tided it, what it yielded and what it heldn 
men and chattelsp all belonged wholly to him* He might 
requisition the whole acti’^dty of his subjeets for hbi ow^n 
purposes. Even the Grandees, in theory* held their power. 
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land, and privileges only by a concession granted by the 
benevolcDcc or weakness of the King. 

To excreise his rights, the onJy wanted a httle 

self-governing republic* The Rmbttion of eonqne^ might 
take hold of a eit3% but it was not an inevitable result of 
the civic iipirib. On the other hand, the absolute monarch 
of the Gast^ who was lumself the whole State and had nothing 
but subjects at bome^ could not imagine any lunits to his 
divine power abroad. Imperialism and the principle of 
the absolute sovereignty of the State were here Iwund to¬ 
gether* 

No two thingS;p therefore, could be more opposite than 
the principles of Oriental civilisation and those of Hellenism. 
In Alexander s Empire and in thos^ of his successors^ wc 
have seen the conflict of these tendencies. It was to go on 
long after the times described in thb book. 

There is no doubt that Western civtbzaiian is based 
on the Greek conception, nor that it is made of the fr^ play 
of individual initiative. By Alexander’s time it luid already 
proved its superiority. The conquest had to make use of 
that superiorit 3 ^ organize a new world, and tliat organiza¬ 
tion could be made lasting only by the recruiting of adherents 
to Hellenism* Now^ the only way was to !>ring the barbarians 
to what the Greeks caU political life, and political life could 
hardly exist except in a city. The Greek city with its small 
temto^ stood in opposition to the imniense regions in w^bich 
the King exercised direct authority as absolute master. 
There was, therefore, a contrast between the towm, Hellenic 
in character^ and the oountrv^ the Chota, which remained 
Oriental. They differed in everything—political systeni, 
economic system, language, oeciipatLons, habits, and morals* 

But wc must not exaggerate the contrast. In Egj pt there 
were Greek agricultural colonies. The villages, cspeciaby 
in the Fayum, were partly inhabited by Greeks. These 
were not always cittssens, but they had a privileged status 
and could obtain a Greek education in the gymnasiums 
scattered about the country. We do not know^ whether 
there was an analogous class in the population of the Asiatic 
kingdoms. V\e have seen that in Egypt certain natives 
could enter this class by naturalization. But there is no 
doubt that Greek manners could develop fully only in city 
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lift, and gradually the HelJenic population <50ncenttated 
In the towii 3 « In Eg^^pt that coneentnition was completed 
hy the first Honiaii Emperors^ when they constituted u 
Greek municipality in the nome-capital* round the 
g)Tnna&iump “^hioh soon eeased to exist anywhere else. In 
Asia it limy have taken place in the Seleucid period* 

So the fate of Hdlenism was bound up with that of 
the cities. They seem to have been prosperous all through 
the period w^hich we hare licen studying. The Roman 
Empirr continued to test on them so long aa it was in cssencct 
as it has Iicen called, a cron federation of free and autonomous 
Cities ruled by the Emperor and Senate* But a day would 
come when the cities w^ould be mined- The causes of their 
downfall were doubtless complex^ and it is not for us to 
inqiiitc into them* The system of mnmra developed by 
the Roman Empire, by which the costs of the municipality 
w^cre laid upon the citizens, until at lost all their activity 
and ivcalth were absorbed in very onerous officer, certainly 
contributed greatly to the disaster. Tlic crisis of the 3rii 
century completed it. The w'ar in which the mditaiy 
Emperors then engaged against the Senate w^as also a war 
against the privileged chiss in the towms. The army was, 
perhaps, not merely the instrument of their imperial ambition. 
>Ir, Rostovtzev has shown that it ftctualty instigated the 
conflictFor the soldiers of the time were recruited among 
the population of the countryside. In the East they were 
the descendants of the old laoij and their condition was 
similar to that of their ancestor^* Hellenie ehilizatlon 
had not touched them, and they had many motives for 
being hostile to the eitiswns of the towns. When the Empire 
emeiged from the crisis, it was transformed* It was now 
“an absolute monarchy of Oriental type, maintained by 
an army of barbarian mercenaries and a powerful 
burcfuieraey In the East, one can say that this was a 
serious defeat for Hellenism. 

We have not here to pursue its histoiy, w^hich in any 
ease is hard to trace* In Eg^'pt, where one can see a little 
more of it than elsewhere, we And in the town.s, in the time 
of the Byzantine Empire, a Hcllcnizcd ari.stocraey of big land- 
owners. It is not clear how their estates were formed— 


^ Ill uomii, pp. 2^3 if. 
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perhaps it was by the appropriation of public iand^ made 
possible by the crisis at the centre of governments The 
peasants who cultivate the soil are bound to thetr lease 
by veiy severe conditions j they are hereditary ser&» 
Between these eofont, whom everything proves to have 
remained fundamentally Egj^ptian, and the lieUcnizcd 
minority which exploited them^ there was no intermediate 
class, and the only tie between them was servitude. Then 
came the Arab deluge i one can understand that all memories 
of Hellenism were rapidly caTried away- 
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AsTiPATiiga* K. of :vioCr, 102--4 
AxTirATUfts, Regent: nmkr Alex.* 
a. 38* 50, 116 ; iinlJI Rcfttney, 

l£0, 122-4, 129-82: Rcgeniy* 
182^5 ; Kupporhi i>ligarehy* 137 ; 
denies divinity of Ales,. 292 
A^TlPATIl^>a r ^ 1 ) nephew of 
Anttoclios Ul^ 217 ; (ii) nephew 
of CaiiiamdraiSi 179-39 
AsTtPinijas, Athenian geneml, 128 
Antiphilaa''g Port. £70 
A>T0SY ptnrk). £60-!4 280, 320 
Asuatt, 338 

Aotnm i (i> among tlie AsAacem. 
45* £48: (ii)’ in Bactnitni, 

AksAJidria. Khulm* 33 
Apaxa^ Q. of Cyreiw, 191-2 
Atama* Q. of Syim, 903 n. 2. 309--70 
Apajneia: (i) in Media, 87St; (Li) 
in Mesene* 371 ; (liil Ciboios in 
Phrygia, 373, 387 n. 3 (Treaty. 
280* 251, 370) ; (iv) in Sittacene, 
371 ; fv) in .^yria* PeUH. 80, 98, 
211, 219^ 902 n. 4, 368. 3GD-T0 ; 
Zt-OHifin, at the Rridge, 90, 870 
Apiltlii^ Pami. 199* 350 
APATUEif^A, Cdtie nKTcenary* £t)£ 
Aplimdialoa* 223 
APQiiGDrre, 299* 880, 361 
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Aphroditorpolu, 230 
ApLoJi Plain, 200 

BnU, 2a6-^t| And »££ ScfApla 
ApoUitHjpolh^ EdAi, 204^ 2^7^ OIOj 

AeOU4>, «3e» SOOt 30^1 3i ^67. 330 : 
A, llylatM, 338 

Arf>TJ.^pQaQ($ ^ (i) Stolr, 3T2 ^ (U> 
S»trotfig)Q«, S2 £ (Ui) LyrAEkt of 
Cajsaadreui, lOO 

Apollonla E ^1> Lci ApolloniallAT 212, 
371 ^ (11) La iDyiio, 148, 221-2; 
(LLi) on tlie PlictnldAn coott, 378; 
(Lv) on the lUivnduw^p U80 n. 8 
ApoUdniatifl, 211>-l2p a? I 
Anllonixpe^ of CIllMp 21 
APDLLONflOi : lO 191p 230^ 

24Sp 247^ 327, 330-1, 340 ^ 

(Li) gov^ in Egypt^ 34 ; {Ei) of 
lihwc9, poet, 247, 34a 
AFOttporiTANr-a : fi) physician ^ 
312-18: i\i) SatTnp, 50-l« 81^ 

ea 

AypiAN j on Set* d^, 270, 372-3 
Sd. KiDpire (Satr&pksf), 332; 
ScU I, 853,337 
AmtKH, Plmmoh, 374 
Anbodunih^ 15 

Arabia, 37, 274t STOi 8^i and m 
Arab* 

Arabian desert and district (Eigypl)^ 
84p 203, 301 
Ambk R., 50 
Arabitd^, 50,104 

Ambfl^ 20p 215-10, 240, 253, 808, and 
A±nb la 

Aracboflia : tinder Alcjt., $8, 50, 81, 
lOI; later, 121 n.p 183 n. 1, 
150, 182^ 053-4, 358, 30S 

n. 4, 377 : ArnrhosioRS in 

Alr^Cnndrr'H annv, 7D 
AmdiDtcM R., Argajifj-ab:, 104 
AmdcM, 21-0,180, 314 
AnutuniiiB, 97, lOl 
AiAToa of Sicyem, 192, 10O> 198-0, 
203^ 

Anxenr, 101 

Anuees it., 34^ DO 

Arbcla, ErhU, Gaugainrlo, 11, 31,78 
ArbcUtli, 188 n. 1 

Arcadia, 38, 188 : Arcadian LcagTic^ 
102-3 : Accfidiaii CEtercenarin in 
Egypt. 325 

Anci£fiiijt08t ^tmp, l2l n. 
A4ie«s'ii(H40, phUoKip^r. 192 
AncociszjLOn, opponent of Gobiniusii 
2^9 

Ahchias of Fdlo, M, 57, 99 
AnciimAiEDa TIl^ K . of Sparta, l7l; 

V^204, 210 

Aucbo!^, SatrApj 121 


Arctbuaa, 370 

Ip K. of Sparta, IBl^lST-S 
Arg^d-ab, Mte Aradiotet 
Argippxt, 109 

Ai^ im 157, 181, 198-9,[205-0: 

Argives of lopolii, 308 
A^Taipldcii^ ISO, 144-5 
Aria, 87-8, SO-1, 88, 10^ 121 n,, 
133 n. 1, 354, D02, O. 4 
Azians, Imn 

Amiamamkys^ ire Afiaratbes HI 
AaiAnaTtii^, K. of CappadodB,! D5« 
124-5, 351 ; 11, 351 j ' lU 

AmoMAMN'ES, 195, 199i 850 j 

IV, 230 

Ariaapinns, 37-^^ 43 
AKr:aAzix!$, Satrap, 1D3 
Aaionoa^Atvfen : (i) Satrap of 

Arto^erxes lit 1W9 ; (ii) Satrap 
of Dnrius in, 34 
Arto* R., Hnri Rud, ICkZ- 3, 357 
Ariabc, 15 

AnifiTAOcnos : (1) of SnirtHr 872 ; 

(E> of SomaLhnicc, 233 
AonmuES (^Elina), on NiXr,^ 207 
Abjstocles, PLd. oOicer, 193 
AKOirTODEKDS Of MLIcUM, 148 
AniBTODICOS of AS8O0, 8T4 
AniBTDiiJkCBDe, tyrant of Aigos, 
205 

Abjbtoicenes, Flol. minlatcr, 223, 
227^ 229 n. 2 

AnjRTOsficos, Lvrant of Mrtbynmap 
21 

AfmrnsQO^j general nf Olympian 
141 

Amsrem^ 7, 23> 74 
Anncnia, 91-2. 101, 121 n., S^7-B, 
202, S53-lp 357, 333. 377, 831 ; 
LcBser Armenia, 101. 392, 

Army e AJm.. 9^14, 44, 5a, 03^, 
78-9; Frrsian, 13-14, 20, 43; 
Flol., 214, 218, 300, 32i>-lt 
324-0,334,837 : Sd., 215, 874 ! 
Perg,, 384, ;t09 ; TTulitary 

colonin, cicrudu. «« CDloniea ; 
m tflifl Mcrcenmlea 
AiiuA.iijEitta, 131 

Aiiafin3.£o«, K. nf 5fac., leo FbilLp 

m 

AaitmP.atOSt Satmp, 183 n, I 
AiiRnnuS, K, of Kpeinpoi, 140 
Asdiah : debt to exphrm, 43; 
CD AlexnrKleT''fl dratb, 50 ; 
Epiganoif 70 : Nomorchn, 33-4 
Anoae^B I, K, ef Fortbia, IDU, 
353-T ; 11, Kf Tiiidalcfl ; 111. 
m AitabanuB : VI, cu 5ilthra^ 
dales ] I Vll, tee rbrontes J1: 
\UI, ter Artnbonud 1 : IXp tee 
Mitbmdatra U 
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AisaeidsTKit Parthian Kingdom i 
Aisocid 3^ 

A&a^Ji£3; l[i> Satrap of Aria^ 

103 ; {U) SatTap of Cilicint 22 
A£fi£S, K. df Pereuw 5 

Aasisom I, Q. of dwightor 

of LyisiEd{iohD«p IBU 
A«9l^~oi TI PjIlLA£klULtad5>^ wllldW of 
Lyflomchoaip lOI* 178, 

ISM, 24*-7, 2»0, 205, SlS, 052 j 
htr pail^» IITT^ ITBi 137 
AsfilNdE 111 PltlMlPATOBp 210* 220, 
220p 2iH>. 233 

AmnoC- 1 (l| in Az;i^Iia, Mcthaim: 
OJ) id Cilicia, 2A7i (iii) in 
Eiifyptp Cfodopilapdlt!^ GcbrIrJD, 
23D-W1, 2G3p 271)^2 J (Iv) in 
Egypt, nftar Suc?, 274 ^ (v) nCoT 
Ephrfic»p 352 ; (vi> Lo Ethiopia, 
37*1 

ArsliHilto NdinCp Noma of tlac: LnlkCi 
Fayum nature and population, 
172p 2di-5, 2liS-0p S4l ^ papyri, 
Sh 73—10, ^4o I i&dndnlstiiitktn, 
302; PtoJi ilV LrupEOTcmentfi, 
245, 302, 324, 331 j worBhips, 
200, 333 5 revuit. of Pcto«eiapl^ 
336 

Ait9iTE3, Sotrap, 10-17 
Ar^n BogEio^^ 22 

Abtabanu^ AiWi^nta tn, K. nf 
Partliia, 357 ; I AaaACES YIII, 
661 

Abtabaxus, K. of Atropatano, 2i2 
AnTAnA 2 iTi», Satr, of JIactrlana, 35^p 
66, 40p 62, lOS 

A^tfl^!oa^ulp Artodabone* 67, 103 j 

pcrhapt » AlTKand^ in Alia* 

g.P. 

AitrAXEKxra 11, K. df Pcrain^ 4, 25* 
35T : III Ck^□Uft, 3p 36, 263 
AlTTAarA9, Kr of AmiOnlap 677 
Aan^TPcntDSp on Afrkoin geofintpli v, 
274. m 

AKTOtm t Tottiplc at ]:Hip1iik;, 3fl7 ; 
A. Fotaslap 364 ii+ 3 ; A. Sutclia* 
338 

AjtTEMiBtA* papyroa of, 33i> 
AsASOSLim^ Sntmp, 60, 6a, 64* 121, 
138 d. 1* 147, 146p 649 
AmJan, 876 

A5nfJiddoida : fij Hj^parch of the 
Sea, 03 ; (0) Tvvcoue df&ocr in 
HahyloD, 83 

Aacxf^o^, aod SomnUt 330 
Aflmak, 360 

ABmoruean fkmilyp tee Slnccnbcfia 
Asoiu PiTAi^AB]* In dian King, 334 
n. 3,357 
Aapancu»p 63A 


A^poano^ 246 

Satrap, 6It 101 
A^pcndoo, 19, 8Tp 386 n. 3 
Aoaaconi, 43-0 
Aosklcanap 678 
A$$o«r 363 a. 0 

Afsyria: Empirr* 2-3p 234p 282, 
336 t Ak^yrmna In Sjcaser 
Anoddia* lOl * mc ai^n 
^IcAdpuliiniia 
AfitAddap 140p M6, 

AsUualffidp M€t S^dnicatta 
Aatavciic, 100, 3se 
A&Lpruaia, 103 
Astypalren, 246 

Atiikx.i!Os, on AJejcnndrian featlvnl, 
244 

Arax^jr * pep^^ 154 j Nelth, 366 
Athena % Ivmpifep 2, 3^ : and Egypt 
tcarly}, 282; in time of AJex.* 
13, 21, 60-lp 33* 30. OTp 70-1* 
113-17 j and Snccewrif, 121-1, 
134. 138-40, J53^0p lOOp 103-5* 
206, 327 r Gannloa, IIIT* 1S7-0, 
19S \ CdUp 170 j Pliiiip V* 227 ; 
drnnleoa dedication in 
rafthentiD, IT; AJilUny* uii 261 
Athribiap 205 

Atin tanesp 22] 

Atrek FL* 102 

AtrDputrde* Lesser 51ed£ap Aserhnijan 
40p 121, 21^ 302 n. 4. 
ATnapan^p Satr,, 40, 54* 121 
Attalfila, 200, 363 n. 3 
Attalids* aor Pergamon 
Attaliflf^* 385 

ATTALCKa r* K, df Perg. t and Celta, 
184. 200* 362! Scla.* 180- 

20l-2p 2ffr, 212-13, 217-10, 

350 j Philip V, 220-7 ; Hume, 
682 J pdircT* 20t, 380 
Attalos lip 255, 386 n, T* 890; 
111, 257* 000 

ATTALdH: (1) omeer of Philip II. 
8; (U> cvnimiindii^ Agrianlana. 
301 (HIJ aon df AnJionTenrff, 
flO| (jv> father df Fhltetirrda. 
384-5 

Aina* g^, 368 n, 2 
Attiop pHeat, 365 a. 7 
Aturin, 31 

Aundcj;d?€* K. of PkeddLip 152, 107 
AufiTA>fanp Penian general* 40 
AulAlinliE df lUyria, 152 
AvTOTHiLADATEa* Pcn^u gcnenl* IT* 
21,24 

Avrumnd, documenta of, 301 
A^ini Hhi «T Oroaten 
AxidtiiKA* w. df NietdcredO, 162 
Akiim plateau* 274 
A^attaf, 40 
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AzE^vtUCt??. K, of Tyre* SS-S 
Azerbaijiio, uc Atrxipateoe 
Azotodp 


BoAlbck, 

Babylodp Babylonia: EmpLrr, 

; tlodOF PAvia, flT-3 V 

of 34, fll-3p 7^* 78* BO, 

82-3, Olp 87-0. 112; Pprtitbo 
qj Babylon^ 110-3) I ondor 
SdU., 132p m n, 1. ISO-lj 2U, 
858-4, iKifi n. 4, 3Tt. 373 lu I 
Bactrui SEaxiofipA, Balkb, 38. 40, 44, 
75, 302^3. lOSMt, 108, 35T| 301 
Efl^nAnn! nAture, fovrrnment, 80* 
40, Hl-2, t04r-7, 121, 333 o. 1. 
354, 382 n. 4: BactriAiu os 
itoldimp 14. 31„ 84p 83. 70 ^ id 
israr of Akx., 83--10. 48, 121 t 
PeilJi0ii wiiQUCta, 121 f Se). 1 
ooiiqu'eKp ISOp B53 ■ Greek 
Idngdotiu {Ta-hia), 02, 107, 180, 
100, SJl, 203, 358r-7* 37T, 870, 
aS3, 

Bjetum^ Btomtlatefl^ lOT 
Bogasa. 247 

Ba^lLr&mp aft id Baetdaud 

Bd^tdhdt ^ 

Baclst'axes, Babylookui, 38 
Buhr Ytiouf. 2&i 
Bailim PiaHt, 22 

BAl^citoa : (i) Sdtrdp af Pinidia, ete., 
SO, S4-3 - (U) Stnitcgtu id 

Itold, 84 

BAUkif, nt AJcxfliideT I, K, of SjTia 

Balkh, WF BaEtm 

Bahichif tAo* wx Godroalu 

HAinpuT. jKe Puia 

BaratliTA, 215 

Barbolusot, 370 

Bftiw, I5i)8 

Bai^'lEa, 240, Ml, 308 n, 1. 383 d. 3 
BawhJCwttb, Persian leiidcr, 3S-0 
tUwiTNE, mUtrots of AIek,. Il7, 1S3 
BAMYAxmt Persian rebel, 54 
Bjw* K. of BltbyTiia* 04* 3*8 
Banliite ; Ptel., 207 ; Perg., 385 
Batmura, 228 
BatiSp euitudip 2T 
BBykiLtklt att AloKimdrid OxLma 
BcaSp R.p act IlyphiLylm 
Bel, Del HAauCM^ 82-3, OO d. 1, 08 
Bela Hbwn xf-r Gordion 
Helgiu^p Celtic Ciller, 178-0 
BRXJsncirE, Ptol. Murtwan, SE45 
HELLOVEffDSp Cellio fdiiefp 176 
Bnndtbtir^ 107 

BmE.viCS I* Q. nf Egypt, 107, 
244^ 205 ; II 181^ 

200, 240 lu I, 243, 203; 111* 
250, 208 


BEdETnCe PflEJUTEPIlDBOS^ Q. Of 
Syrifl, 191* 103-4 

Berenice: {i) infant princcaa^ 2DB ; 

(0) dai^hter of Hol^ XllI^ 250 
Bctenice : |i) on Fool Bay, 275-0 ; 

(ii) fiuthcf flotilli. 278 
Bctren, Aleppo, 06^ 370 
Beryto^^ 213-14 

Bcescr, Poreiiui leader, 34-40, 243 
DiiAdALA, Tndifin Kin^, tee Fh^ku 
Bible, trajialated bito Greek. 345 
BiTOLTOAdA^ lodion kiun. 357 
BisTdASEa, Fenum drsetiet, 3S 
BithvrUa ~ time of Alex.^ 04 ^ and 
Sqeecssors, 125, 100, 351 i and 
SflU* 180, 182, IBDp 2fflKl, 213, 
348, 85C-0; dyiUiaUc 

traublcs* 182-8+ 201^ 350 ; ddd 
Perg„ 383, 388 ; Hoine umexfii^ 
257-^^! Helfenism* 300 
Bitter lakes. 2T4-'£ 

BltiLrl^H 176 
Bladndtis, 386 d. 0 
Bl^ycsk, 272 

BfEotLou, Bceol^ui League, 122, 124, 
150, 100, 103-4, 177, 170. 102+ 
104, 100, 200, 221; BceoUini 
poUitunia In Eg^^pt, 

BdlE, 170 

Bdlan Pass, 48,108 
Bolu. Cretan. 2l0 
Boaei£Asxinr+ e^eavnttoni, 2B4 
Bolryi, 214 
BrBbmini!Qii+ 44+ 47-8 
Brani:bkt4e, see Didyimi 
tlan3c?cxT^, Cdtic diicf. 178-0 
Owbi, 211* 246, 2^18 
Bnindi^lLun, Treaty nf* 201 
Bnittians, 110, 109-71 
DR¥AXifl+ iKulptor, 369 
Bun Tepr, ate. CDloiut 
BubotlB. 205 

Bueepbala. 45-41 ; perluipa ^ Jnlnl-^ 
pur. 9 . 6 . 

DcciErnALDS+ 40 

BliddhitlU. 857. 891 ; Buddhist 

iiiBcr., 854 n. 3 

BudinU lOO 

BUrTRit Land, art KalaktJftmmtJia 
Busirk, near Memphis, 283-4 
Buto, 271.287 
Byblot, 25-6 

Byz&RtiiiMa. 143, lOS, ITO’^O, 182-8, 
lao. 213. 850 d. 1, BBS IL 3 ; 
Byzaptiae Empire* 307-8 

Cabeim, 240 
Cadrnsi* 108 

CndusU^ 85; Cadmoant in SeL 
army, 215 
Cs no polld . 27 5 
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C^SAit (C. JtiliiM). SStS. 2«Cl 
CjSAM^QTi, son of neapatm VI^ ^£8^ 
Calm. H.. 210 k u. B 

Calah. Sfttnpp IT, sOp 04 
Colu-qTclap 124 
Callntu, 14& b. 2 

Caijjci£S (in Pinto), on Idngslilpr 
tst, Tfl 

CALUcaAT£d« wv'tnuc oUlccrp 83 
CaujmacuqSp S4T* 846 j on divine 
kingshipp 810 j murdfir of Deine- 
trioa, tSc Fair^ j Ptolfitay II^ 
214 

Callinioonp 1&5 s |Kfhiipd = KkiH 
ptioHon, 3T0 
CaHkm, 176 
Coltiopep 3T2 
CoUirboe^ oro 

Callistskseb^ hktormiip 41 
CalustseneHp pseudo-, 046+ qd 
divine oz%in of Alw+p 288 
Cat.uxenoSp qo Egi'ptkm ^ineSp Mil 
CaJydoDp 123 
Calynmap 217 
Cnly-odRp Jt#7, aOT 
Cambaci^k Celtic chief, 176 
CAjcnvsiv?^, K. of Peislup 28, S34i 268 
CoincFi Wall, lai, 243 
Campania, ITO 

ConopM, 266, 2T1, 280; synodf p 
decfttp 240. 2S8-80, m 313 
Cophyic, 188, 203p 203 
Cai^lHldodji ± tinic of AJbx., 23; 80^ 
84"S^ orvd Succes&oTH, to Jpvni. 
121, I3*i^5p 133 JL I ; after 
Ip«usk i83p ina, IDO, 2 oip m, 

255, S58, 348, 351* 836-7? 

Hclleiiiani, 8DOp 392; land- 
owners, 303 

CARA^ios, oiUcci: of Alex.* 33 
Cnrcheniish, tir Euxopm 
Cardia, tee EyMnuiolieia 
Cemn: under Alex., 18, 22* 24* 80, 
01 i lioiier £u£H!%3SDra imd ^Is.* 
121 tt.p 133 n. Ip 3ID* 862 n, 4 ; 
liLifidlan teiritoiy, 220; and 
Egypt* 216-8; under 
833-4: Cndans in Egypt, 172, 
2B3 

Canmmui, 61^2, 81, 100-1, I2l p.* 
133 n. 1, 21S, 3&8p 302 a, 4 
CarrluE, 07 
Canca:, 210 
Cartana, Cadymuip 108 
Carthage: pffner, 4, no* 153-4, 
100-71? and Tjre, 20? and 
Aka,, 57? war with Home, 
lTO-1 218, 221-2, 227; rlpti, 
225 

CaryandB. 24T 

CafintDS, 122 


Cmsian 315 ? CailDn* Indortry of, 
271 

Coepiap s Sea, 57, 101, 108-0? 

Gatee^ Sir Danu* 85 
Camndreia (site of PotkUca), 14l-£p 
151, 178, 180« 289, 283 
CABSANDBoa, K. of Moc.; iLitder 
Antipatrosp 120, 134 ; wan for 
liowerp 185-T+ 13042* 1-I6r-5T: 
na King* 157-8, 161-8; find 
oliganduea, 137, 147; founda- 
tioiM, etc., 1+1-2* 161 p 268? 
woT^Ppedp 203 
Cofitahala, 66+ tL 3 
CataiteSp Persian leader, +0 
Cataociiikiu, 05, 109 
Gatmiieip Goddesses of, 888 
C&thzfiiiSp 46 

Cato (SI. PorciTtf), the Censorp 253 
Cato fSl. pqrciirai>p of Ut^s* 258 
Cattabaitia* 276 

CATtfbtt'B (Valerius}* nti murder of 
Demetriua the Fair, 102 
CaucASUQ, 33 

Caunos, 22, 149p 162* im, 188, 247 
C^bicne, 350 

Celeiue, 19* 131* 18.% 351. 873 
CeltiiK Canlfl ? of BnlkanMp etnbajeiics, 
57* 1G2, 170 ; inv-ade ItaJyp 178 : 
Invnde Greece, 176-80 j invade 
Asia* ncHvitiea in Galatia, 182-4, 
200-1* 856p 8fl2-3, 337-^. 892? 
Home RmKxms GolnLiiip £59 ? 
tnerDennricfi, 181-4, ISO, 188* 
214. 218-19* 3254J; Dying 
Gnurp*^ 178* 389 
CmcJirciFp 166 
CecKp 246 
Cemn3o% 2+7 

CEJtAO.soa, j« rtokmy Crraun 4 » 
CEAniaixta, and Scrapis, 339 
CerceoKirU* 2+0, 363, 307 
CerdcJttsp Ip., 15 
CtAtmnnrs, Cellie chief* 178 
Chaboras it,, 97 
CnAHiPAS^ Alhenhui. 283 
Ctuercon, el-Keriupp 280 
Ciueronria, a5p TOp 195 
Chalccdup, 38, 140* 168* 182-3* 227. 
343 

Chnlcii: (i) ip EuImta, 151, iSl, 263* 
203; (ii) In Syria* 06. 370 
Chnloa R., 96 
ChftJybet. 333 

Cn+ffo-KiE^j* CbJoesc nmbawdor, 
S70, 301 
ChADniapi, 177 

Cliarax, Met Antioeh on the Enlicoa 
CiiAabe* nikr of Sigetan, ]5i 24» 
30 

ChaHfl, 372 
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ChartH 2S& 

ChalTUODtitift, 

Cetfxctas, AIi^mndtiiLA Jew, 2i;Hf 
Cbe&ab R.p set An'eaiisfs, 

CbjeacwncAc, TlimtiLaD, wet Tlum;^ 

Chi, 

Chhta. t tiibie wiUi„ 105, 109 ; 

Seittp liiLTB with Bacirian klng- 

donip ^T7 

Chinar KcipTuht lA 

China, 21, $0, 80^. 220, 383 n. 3 

ChfsareuFi 102 

Choaipcg Kiuiarp A5 

Choldan?, 108 

Chora, 9tt land, L^rot i Greeks Lit 
Egyptian Chora, u£3, 0OT-8| 
040, 342-lp 347 
Chomsmians, 40p 108 
Chorienes, Rock nfp 243 
Cni£iEOMCESp Atlienian, jiflGTwaid& 
FtdI. admilnl, IST. 100, 240 
ChriitlAiuty, 111 
Chiy^stip aso 

Ciciuio (M. TuJUiis), 3aT-^ ; on 
Kvenues of E^^ypt, 251 
Chirm: under Alex.^, 22, 2Ap 80k 

84, 07; ujiOtfr Sucecssotap 121, 
132, 133 n. I, 152p 158p lOl^p 
100; Pto3. poasrsfiiDag iind Scla,, 
104, 228 , 240-8, 201, 302 n. 4k 
3701 Rome annexes, 2311 2.38 ; 
CmelatkS iia Sd. jumy, 2]3; 
poiileutiui ill Egypt^ 332; CilLoinn 
Gates, Guick wghii^ 22 

Cilluta I.p 48 

Cuumeriiui fioaphoTus, 2!^ 

C[?{Ejls» PtoL minijtfT, 254 
ClMp 04, 220, 040, 851, 350 n. 1 
Cuaidns, 213 

Ciathener 288 

Cities i Creek idea qf city, 1-2^^ 04, 
84-5, 324, Jitoc., 03; 

Philip tl und, 05; Alex, imd, 
84-Wp mid *M Cnlonicfl : tlceJiite 
In Greeee, 281, 324 s in E^pt, 
204-5, 270, 2S3, 207, 804-0, 
322-0, 001, OOOh 012-3, 845-7, 
307 ; iq Asbl, 1148^, 350» 
8fl^70p 000-1 I under Perg*, 
383 f. 

ClavpIa^n, on. Nile, 237 
ClawmcntTp 85, 880 e. 3 
CMwtMKOft, nfOcer cf Alc^, 26, 52 
CLKAacuo^tp fl, pf AimitTk, 158 
Clcitos : cPifiPbandifig De, 11, 

85, 41 ; (ii) Sat mil, odminLl, 
123-1, 133 n. 1, 143 

Ct£4JiCBnat08 11, K. ot Sparta, 108 
ClMWBJitJt lllp K. of Sparta, 208-0, 

smo-io 


CLEPM&VE8 nf Kaueratls, AO, 84,125t 
320 

Cleon, rnglneerp 245, 024 
Cleome, 124 

Clzcnvmos, bg>d ef Cleomen^ II, 
171,181 

Cu^bpAma I, of Egypt, 230, 252, 
205; Ilk 258, 205, 380; III 
Rko-FACE, 250-4, 256, 381 j 
IV, 254; V Sklent:, 254, 257 ; 
VI, 260-2, 320 

Clgofatu T^ea, Q. of Syria, 255, 
860; Cleopatka TavrnasNA* 
258 

CLEOFATfiAp Bister qf AJex,t 126, 
130-1, 152 n. 2, 243 
Cleofatha Sei^m, daughter nf 
AntQoy and Cleqpatnit 262 
Cleopatra In Nuliin, 2T3 
Cutmm PLTATffK*, 2SS 
Cnidoti, 156, 247, 063 n- 8 
Cocpla, Phur Ciwk, 52 
Ccch-Cyria, set under Syria 
CccNoa; fl) eonrutianding fiiffij, 11, 
35, 40, 47 ; (il> Snlmp^ 121 
CmpLAKoa, rcveniM-onjeer, 83 
Cnmogc t Perstan (Dnrfes), 75 ; 
Alex., 75 ; Barirlan nod Ibdijuip 
235 ; Bee al»o ^on^y 
Cole«, battle, 201 
CnlmuE, Bnn Tepc, IS, 3^’50 
ColnaEeSk cicmeb*, miliUiry: Alex,, 
87^0, 43^6, 66-0, 06, OO-lOO, 
103"Tp 121, 370 ; andcnl Egypt, 
826; Greek in aueictit Egypt, 
2fl2-8; PtoLp 328-31, ; 

Perg.. 363, 387, 380; SeJ., 

374-6 

Colophon, 157, 2Q1, 210, 352, 086 
ti. 0; Calnplmn by the Sea* 
Nbllnd, 248, 383 n, 3 
Coniuia; (i]i m CappadoniOk 340^ 
ao-i ; (iij in pontyA, 340 
CbUANtrif, Ptol. iTtinisteT, £51 
ComLwne, 162 

Commageiir, 357, 382 n, 4, 377a 380 
Cnnq<n^a Altars, 278 
CnntmpoLllnot'HuliB, 276 
CbrnKN, ion of Artnliaxtis, 24 
Cophen, R.p Kabul, 88, 41^ 102-4, 
106, 108, 370 
CopralaiR., 144 
ODptbS, IBU, 264, 276 
CnmeesinD, 228, 247 
Comeinn, 277 
Cnrcyra, 177» 221 

Ccrinlh, 123, IfiO, 153-T, 181, 183, 
102, iM, ioa-0, aoiHJ: Con- 
fedemtkip of, ), 0, sa. S4, OS-0* 
so, IIS, 188, 1S7, £06, 3S0 
C01tNEIJV6 Lt-VrCTLUS (TJ (L.X 
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Cqaahad^ t (i> ofliopr of 
(ii) Stretegos, OSd 
CoTTpbEdd^ Mt., 

22, 30, 102-3, 190, 24-^, S4TJ 
lt<XllCOPLET7SrESp 194 
CoHcrans^ Luristan, S0p 144 
CrnnnoR, bailtle *f+ 134 
Crassot (W. UciniiiJ), 2E7. aOO-1 
ClLATEltDHr 11, 3 Sh 40, 40p 47-Sp 51, 
50, 120, 123-1, 120-32 
Crates of Mallo-i, pliU£rao|ih«r, 330 
Cratesicli^a, Q. of BpaltI^ aflSp 210 
CRATESirOUii, of Swyoilp 143, 153 
Caatevas, officer of Cassmulros, 141 
Crttc, 33, 133, 220 n* 1, 201 ; 

Crrtati «>Wic«^ 24, 210, 323-41 1 
politttiTrm in Egypt, S32, 3-11-2 ; 
Crcb&iiA of AcfOj^llA, 303 
Cattahr, 3iite-pli.>'etp 335 
Ciocndilopolu^ AAc Araiilof in Egypt 
Cn^UAFl, Oil India, 43 
CTE-'iTFlioNr Athenian, 114 
Cioiip^ii, city, 211, an 
Cuxo>T (F.), on Dana in^.p 373 
CunipedioD, battle, lOOp 333 
Cyclndcf, I*l«, aiwJ Confederacy^ 30p 
SO, 143, I5t. 185, 100-2, 105p 
243, 24S, 332, SSS; worabip nf 
rtol., 203 f liLukdere in FtoL 
anuv^ S26 

Cvitida, i32, 138,101 
(>-zntp 218, 083 n, 3 

CvsAVi:, daui;hlcr of ridUp II, 130 
CytiottKpluiJic, iMittEc, 223 
Cyprus: nnd Keypt. l^ln 149-50, 
1S2, 155, m, tS3p 242, 243, 
240-50, 253^, gSfli 201 ; Rome 
annexfis, 258 ; p1ii|»t 20* 123 ; 
exports, 271 I CyptlotA of 
Acropcila, SiflS ! KE at» Salmnis 
Cyrcnc, CvTcruiim : and Alex., 2D; 
and PtoU., 125-41,140^50,153^ 
175, 185-6, 131-2, 243« 24B^50* 
252-3: Cncomencft at, 203; 

lirqnf^nthpd in Home, 253, 250 i 
CDiutitution, 315 d. ; Jew^ 377 ; 
cifportA, 271-24 CyrainuMi in 
Ptol. amiv* 320 
Cytdw* R.* lOS 
CyrrhHLwCp 3T0 
Cyrrliua, 3T0 

CYiLDji THE Cbeat, K. of Pcusk : In 
BaliyloDp 32-3, DO, 234 ; tomb, 

Cytbera, 266 
Cytiinoa, 240 

Cyiicoff, 183, 189, 213, 383 n. 3, 338 

Daluo: in ScL army, 218 ; of 
Annvem:, 199, 356; ef the 
Joxikztcs, 33 


Dakkcli, 273 

DEunAscmi, 24-5, 248, 373 
DAMiSf ot McgBlopoliitp 140 
OiimuTas IL, 214 

Dinah, motber-in-law of TleppIemcMp 
^3 

Dapbmo Ln Egypt, 282, 326 
Dapbae (Antki^), 867 
Daroda, 270 

Dardamn In BolkimA, 175, l?3.199 
Darduno^ in Troard^ 383 lu 3 
Daptd^ It K. of Persia, 3, 43, 57, 
274-5, 316 i ni CoDaacANNVSr 
8, 21-^4, 27* 31* 34^ 

Ibucy felon, 17 
Daabt-i-Lut^ 49 
Dnaturoon, 301 n* 3 
DeidameiAti wife of PoliopocieH, iir7p 
IflO 

Deinaecdob of CorinUi* 134 
Dionoc^rateSj archilcot:, 278* 324 
Deirt, 270 

l>eloa, 114, 148* 180^ 195. 293; 

Confedemeyj set Cyclades 
Ddphi, 69, 177* 179 
Dehapes, AtheidaiLp 113-14, 116, 
122, 124, 134 

Demetrtfts j (I) in Afadiiosia, 377: 
jii) in Ma^esia, lOK iirr, ITT, 
268 ; (in) in PtloponiijMe, set 
Skyon 

DEarETRino tuk I^tvincible, K. ot 
Bnctriana, 377 

Demetriuo the Pais* K. of Cypent, 
191-2, 199 

DeMRTRIOB 1 POOOM€ETE3, K, Of 
5 Iac. : under Antl^onosi* 133, 
180, 149-50, 152, 154-S* 3*9-60, 
353; later wars, 159-04^ 183 
n* It 881 i 04 Kjn;f, 164-6^ 352 ; 
character, 159-00 j divine 
honour?^ 293 

DEHnmins 11+ 188, 11J8-9 
iJEWEminx I Semir, K, of Syria, 
255, 877, 379: III 285, 285, 
379-80 

DEjrEnuofi: {i) Ilgdv-guard* 37 * 
m 9f PhalcTon, 140. 155, 155, 
268* 32T ; [iii> of Pha™, 221 
DctnetriOfl'i LcH^k-out, 276 
Deuoi<iianks* pliUosop1icr+ 192 
Dii^ojriiotf, oOieer of Alex.. 60 
DEMOBTUENFa E penmd* 10: 

(iS) orutfir, 24* 53, 67* 70^1* 
113-10, l^a-1 

DaoOAMiAB, explnter, 365 d. 2 
Ehrmr* set TauiordiHO 
D«r el Balmri* 287 
Dic!JLAB<m9s, znercenaTy* 226 n. 1 
DkJvtna, firancliliiie, 86. 106, £19, 
'boa □. 2 
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I>iOI>0£lr-S ; on AMcsan peopleq^ g 7 i * 
Aisywpldfii, 138; colanie* of 
Akat.* H«| Egyptp S83. 812; 
FhociODp 13P; Ptoi 11, 183: 

DiodottdSp Kiiw of Baetmna, 
a&i 

t^IODOTOS 1+ K- of Hari rijtnft . Igfii 

leu, 358; 11, SOI 

DioEHmPsi TfiYiuos, K. of STrifr, 
079-^ 

Dioo^pTE^: (1) thr Babylooion, 872 ; 
<a) Epk-uriMp 37S j (Ui) tyrant 
of MityleiuCf 21 
DtcwNTnxB, S*Ih odmiml, 214 
IhONp Academiclon, 25D 

DIdd: (i) in Afac,, 164: (11) in 

Syria, 878 
DlonysloiiqUs, 8&7 n, 8 
IlioxYstoj I (i) tymnt of Hemirkia, 
138 j (ii) tynmt of 
170; (lij) Didnysios Bnro- 
S35-fl, &4l 

T>lQsti, $Ofi, 2C!S 200, 20ti-7p OaO-M), 
f 11- Cathcgcnuon, 
805 s Bkuhii'^^i&c T«!jiiiitsEj 886 
DiornANTdR, Athtninn, 283 
l>low>Diidis, i$ocvtnip 276 
DiofiicniLi-CAnFrai, 301 
UknipoLifl, m Tbebeg in E^-nt 
Diiful. 83 ' ■ 

l>€hCMJi08^ i^trat4?||tts, 183, 137 
Bodrcnpolift, 3ff7 
DodccawbuMioR, 273^ 301 

K. of BHhynin, 0-L 
DonABRUJh (i\ Coniclius}, 300 
ikknuiiUp Rtiynl, kt Land 
l>on lt.p ItX) 
l^fihra, 214 

Hoso.v, irt AnUi^onoft 
r>03LAiLEB» Nonmrthp 43 
Hoj'da, 383 n, 3 
DrajpiKeim. E(iu Jugiop 52 
tlraii^fin, S7, HI. 103, 121 n., 133 
11 . I, 3S8p aos n, 4. 3Sl 
TJrapttCftp 38 

I>iiovicii.«T^, K, of the ariit, lfl 4 
l>ruB». 23 

IXira. 211, 370. 876^6 j dDCUfficniv, 
m. 375,301 n, a 
UprduFkar, iiwr.p 881 n. 0 
llyrUp 45 

Ea. 2. 80 n. 1 

EclMtoiin, Hanuulnn, BS, Mp 70, 07, 
00-103. II 2p 307 
Ecdelor, ptiUosonlicr, 102 
EciI 2 U:xATESp Ptol oin«r, 2 je 

Kdftm: (i) in Mae.p 165; (U) 

AnLioeh Mlwharbaroa. nenr 
070. 380 


Edfup $ee ApoUioopolig 
Egypt, hefone IHnkmki t chilraa- 
tion fiQil inOiKnofr, 233-4; 
Flwaonlc kinj^ihipp 2, 28, 70, 
nlhrmlip 2IW^ Govetn- 
nieiit cnnvcf norths 20, 234; 
under FemiA, hntml of PersiisjiR^ 
8. 27-0, 281^ 333: Greeim io* 
282-3,024,320,337-<8 : military 
land, 328 

Ptoletniiic and general: 
Aie^ander coqrquen, 27-30. 78 ; 
hb goverttment. 80 , 83-4, 07 s 

gi>Tn Lo PtoL 121 . 133 n, 11 
natunil nnitvand Ptol. kingdom. 

m. I87p 260p 283^, 34t; 

resourcesp indujtty, prcwperilyp 
184-Tp 250-1, 2an-7g, 282 , 

30S-U. iE20, 323 ; lilnipire, IDfi, 
*i02p 217 : Greeks on^ 233p 333 ; 
reUgiont A'^ 8-10 ; native re^nlts^ 
Slflp 280-00, 334-7; imti^'eR in 
nrmy, 214, 218, 320. 325p 334i 
337 ;^ m flbtp Plok'inies, nam€9 
^1^4 Q*id i^Jvfrnjp and Mpceiol 
tnl^JrcCt 

EkaterknbiiT^, 100 

HLca Lh Asin Minor, 200 -I 1 38a n. Sp 
mi b. 3 , 888 

Eba^ L. ofp ib Africa, 277 
16 

Ebm. 2, 234 
Klateia, 157 

EtSAZAn, kiEwfer in FfllciiUne, 2 i 7 
Elejdioiitlnc, SO^POp 88. 204, 26fl, 
238: papyri, 233 , 200. aai 
Eleush : (i> in %ypt. Iladm, 380 : 

(i*) 111 Greecep 103, i06p ICT, 188 
Ellnnotil, 33 
ElbtJia, 123.101. 188 
Endera, 5fT7 
Eoidira, 03 

ErAMfKDNbA.^, 10 

Eprirotfp 33. 122. 1 lOp 14Sp 167. i75p 
108-Bp 200 , ^nd Pyrrho* 
Epliebek: Ftohp 322p 888 ; Sd., 
876-0 

EpAiifirridrj(p Rojul s AIm., 58, 00 , 
77 ; Ptol., 200 

EpfacRc^: and Alex,, 17-I3p 86-7 j 
and Sueeeason, I3lp IS*, i6Tp 
103, 051-2 : Celt* Etp 183 1 and 
Ftob.p iBtcFp lOOp lOa-4, 228p 
247-a^ 250; bnttli?, iMp 3.17; 
conJcmwie. 280 
ErniALimB. AUicnhm, 18 
Encuabs, 163 
Epidiimna*. 140, 221 
Epidaurofl, 180, 200 n. 1 
Ei<maE€£a, SeU generic 207-8^ 211- 
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Epi^nai : in A^iUp TD^; Ftnl, 

OfT^rin^; Uia 
Aft&bom (vtcood gencrEttioD 
fftiin AJjeiL)p 

EpLphojiciB^ qu^cr of iVndofdi, 
Epiphimriu in Sj™* batik, 
EFi:ritA>fE^, K, of Itoptr 
Ptokwy V ^ 

ETtTAPs:u&, Kphor, IW 
EiMTO?m^'4r^, ^ on NobaiiAp ^2 
Krbil, K€ Arbela 

EreUia, IS1 

EaoAJkCRXES, K. of ^lero^p ST3 
EmiGXioSp oIEccr of Alrjc.p 
ErytliTBt, ftfl, 87, iaa-1, sex, n. 
383 n. 3 

EniJiTiniii Dtsntp ^3 
Etliioplap Nuhb^ Kiwhp 175^ 

214, 244p 249, 271-t, 339 ? 

EUtkipian rale in Esypt, 333 t 
wc n£ra mcroe, kJngiaoDi of 
Elmrlai 179 

EtjTOuiiieT R,p HelDtacdp 104 
KuojIuiii 79 

Eaboriip 122, 190, 177, l3l j aln 

Chakk 

Eocdatidab, K. of Buciruuia, 37T, 
801 

EucratideiA, 821 
Ec7Z>4MmAS, K. of Sporfii, 2IH 
El'DAMDI : (i) Sutnip of FaiUkia, 

E ‘18 ; (U) ^ntmp of th.£ Upper 
IwiiiA, 3lp 133 n. 149, 3S1 
BvrmQjrrr^ I, 11, ECIiirb of E^yptr 
icc III, VI 11 

EuirTtpiK, Atlieatan ntitolmU 123^ 
El!ON09TOj9, Plol. Ofllt-ial, 34 
Eubrsperlds, 129 
Ellin, 141 

PtoJ, minisUir, 294 
Eiilirofi, U+, $5 
Hiraitnts, PtoU officer, 270 
Kiuntnrcla, 337 n, 3 
EtTTKff^T J, K. of Ferg^ 199, 200, 
350, 370, 3S2 j II, 230, 33^5, 
3mi 


EmiE?££S of Conliu; ns seerctaiyp 
77“ll 1 lit Fiutition of Dal^doiip 
]20-l»124 ; vupporU FerdLeoup 
125^-33, 304; war wllh AiiU- 

OOOCHp 1B7-8,142-9, 343 

EiifTveneii, Grovt o^ 270 
EwA^n, K. of Eg^'pt, wa Flolcmy 


Eot>i[nA.voH, Sceptic^ 372 
EiQoiDqn, 243 

Eiuopon; Carubeizikb, JcraLLui, 
370 j (ii) opposite l>urn» 
SalaluyBh, 2U, 370; (liij in Mac., 
370 1 (k] in m Rbii^ 


EiiEYi>ijCET Q. of Egypt, of 
Aotlpatrofl, l20p lUO-T^ 244 
£trpvntct 4 Q- of Mno.p d. of Cyoauep 
130, 132, 140-1 I EuavDiCEp d 
cf Lj'wnachwt 133—1 
EvnnmEMEiAT «ee iicingaia 
Ei7TinrDEMO{?» K. of Bactrimw, 357, 

301 

EuUiyinedla, Ate Sangala 
EuTVCBiBEa, sculptorp 390 
Euxinep Greek Colontea on, 03^, 100 

Fauninns, «e Phryme 
itliwnhir, Gebcl, 2*@, 27S 
Fayiunp m Anlnoite Komc 
Finance, treasury, taxation; Alex., 
T9, 83, 87 j treasury moved to 
Cilkiiip 132 ± PtoL, 2t>0, 309^13, 
310-21, 820-^7; Sel., 863-4^ 

300; Feij;., 330, 338 
FlytiUA'LSX'S iT. QamErtiiis)p 223-0 
FonrUN-a: Worsliip of, 01; of 

Anllwhp 300 
Foul Uayv 275-9 
Fui-viAp w* of Aotony,, 

Gobkne, 145 
Gautnivs; (A.), 250 
CailiiJiiiLq^, 143 
Cndarn, 223, 337, 378 
Galatiu, iw onifrr Celti 
Gumbteion, 388 
Gno^ R., 40p 02 
Cari^Tn^ 338 
Gaiiyimo, Cartana 
Gou^tneia, ArbcLa 
Gaulifp its Celts 

Gum, 27-8, H4p I4t>p 214-19, 220“7p 
274, 353, 379 
GajlElljap 05 

GebcleLa, Aevinofr 
GednMin, BnluchiKLan, 40-50', 81, 83, 
Wl, l(M, 121 lUi 150* 192, 354* 

302 o. 4, 377 
GelonL, 100 
GergithiL, 983 n^ 3 
Gji!:iuKiTn4T0?ii, Ki of ATadoA, 25-3 
Gerrha: (i) m Arabia, 333 ; (u) in 

Syria, 211 
Getc,. 104-5 
Gluuuii^ 83 

Gbomn, pap^Ti, 280, 380 
Glaiicttolei, am Gktasc 
0i-Jw;ciA3i, K* of 14S, 15S 

Clauiia-,Glaiicanici, KalAkap, ICnliipiSf 
Knlnetmii, 46 
GobL Desert, 100 
Gqxatab, ht Ajitigpnod 
GoiSOYLOSp 387 

Gordioa, Bda Hiaae, 10-20i 22^ 04 
Gont^^an Alts., 81 
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Go&jGEas, nil nr iHx -h 

Gcrc^ nf lamt 107 
GrBoioc^ R, battle, 11, Iflp-IT 
CrUAT CoDDESa, MOTIEElIp 208 p ^5 

Ciwoe: former relatbcis with Fmia, 
8; Philip 11 imd^ 5^; Alex. 
In, 1 I during hi? laiqpaiip), i3p 
20-lp Z4, 30, 33 E ta hk Emf^p 

attltiRk to Mac.p 20, M, 04r-71p 

112-17 ; Cnvk? m hlft umy^ Tfl ; 
imd AntlpntfiD?, 12l-4j" 1B4 i 
AntiggixMi wd Foliorceteip 137- 
42; 147^. ISO-r. 160. 100^5; 
ll^natiUp 166-7, ITI-S* 101-^ 
m-00, 105-8 t Celtjt In, 17p ; 
and Dck^oiip 100^ 208-0; 

Philip V, 221 ; Rcnne^ £27, 2£0, 
2^1 t Ptol. Empire, 24^-3; 
idea of nr cm Pereift, £, 4-5, 
llO ^ pmspcrily, exhaufiition, 
eml^Uon, 4, 140, IT^p 230, 
268-0. S81-2, SflH^Sp 325; 

libertLc? of the f^TeekA, 137, 148, 
IMp 163^ 188, 227-0. 210; 
Errek? nad ci^ca In Egypt, 
282-5, 804-0, 013-14. 322-33, 
337—17, 607-8; Greek cllitg of 
Ajio, Ifft imd lunui.; 

mcTcenar^c?, «« ^efcrnBrica 
Grttccp Great, #« under Itniy 
GbENrrij, (B. P^Jp 
230-40 
Gmicln, 201 

CiilDAbgird, st£ Alcsandrin m 
C^armanla 

GuUk Bej^haic, to. CilieUn Gutes 
Guroh^ iMpyri, 288-0 
Gwarori, are Mpsarna 
Gymnufliiim i Hoi., 022-3. }Ul3p 

m- 041 ^ Scl., 87-4-6 ; PerK., 286-7 

Gyliieinn, 200 

G^tiik Innnk, 9€t AmnSu? R. 

Hndm. Jrr Elini?k in E^^TUt 
llA^r tl-Nawmtiyeb, we Petna? 
HaUcarridsAci?, 13-10, 21-2, 24^ 132 
Ji. % 228.2.17, 320, 316*. 383 ru 8 
HnliMima. 387 
HiOle, papyrlp 230-10 
llnrruidnn, we Ecbatana 
HairmaJlnitp 850 
HA4IMI7K.UII, K. nf Babylon, 2 
Iliuntiikp L.p Ikuyn. ^m>^p 108 
Hannib.iX, 2£2, 227, SiiO 
ILiri Hud, MCt Ark» 
llAUTAcrns, rebel, 035 
llaRHDDTOB had AaiWraOElTDN, 
ptatue, 33. 

llanTKHuhi, Ornim. 53, lOip 854 
liuLPALDSp iTcasuirr pf AJex.p 54, 75| 


Harpnscka Rh, 201 

llAHrociLATESp JM nbiuA thc Youitger 
Hnssati-Dnghp wr Nora 
ll4.TUQap 338 
ULTmLtrtitrr, Q, of Egypt; 287 

Tl fa imm ^ 45 

Hax<ir, battle, 370 
H^ATi'ECKi, 48 
HceotombsMU, battle, 204 
Hecutompykia, &emiimap Sliolkrudp 
35, 102, 972 

Heoeuktuos, olHcer of Alex., 21^ 30 
HEOESiaXAXp Sel. envoy, 220 
llEC£8isTitATi[>9, cnejfceiilirv. 18 
llELieD0AD6p SeL nlfidalp ^8 
HeUjapolisp 2H ; dnetzine of, 28iQ 
HeUcfiliiQifcmpMteSp 288. 332 
Hayapont, 123, l»2-3, 2t0, 228. 
280, 248, 250, mtd kc Pbry'gla, 
Hellegpentiiia 

Helnuind R., we Etymonder 
HcK'etUp 170 

H^iiKSTEONp IS, 44p 40-8^ 50^ 54-0^ 
106. 125p 133 
Hera. 833 

Heradida; (1> Ln Greece, 170 ; £0) 
on LattaD4p 248, 3B3 n. 8 ; 
^ili} in ^latgiaim. KM; (iv) 
PohtJe, 01^ 140, 158, 166, 108, 
180, 182-8, 180, 352, 356 a. 1, 
886 ; (v) near Hhoga-p Anhal^t 
lOOp 372 

HERACLEtDE?^ explorer, tn 
Memcleicinp 152 

Hmclcopoli% 240, 201^5, 631, 868 
Heoacles : (1) Iwre, T, 15, 23, 01, 
6.16, 665; (U} s. ot Banbiep 
117p 158 

Heracon, otfllcer of Alex., 52 
Herat, jm Alexandria la Aru 
Iferc:)7tili&a Foreat, 170 
1iEUi.<iirEFp gdd, 668 
lleitniuwn, wr UenmitDii 
llEJUIKa, 

HeomiaS : (1) Plfi]. officer, 2a7| 

31-1-16 : (11) Stl. mlniiter, 202. 
207-6, 211-12. 372 
HermerLthii, 286 
Hertuepolii; (I) in Central 

2A4,270, 81D, 636 ; (il) in D^ltn, 
205 

nermna, R., 383 
Hermotan, llemuisoD, 15 
Hesod I. K. of t ile Jewm 301 
HEJtoDonroa: In Rgypt^ 262; on 
BabylpPt ^ ; Central Aain^ 108 ; 
Egypt, 268,828,388 ; Indin^ ; 
Spann, 160 

liEnDXDAS, on Alexandrin, 284 
nefoOiipolLi, 274-5 
Heotu, 338 
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Hibeh, p&pvri, 23^ 

n. 3, 3^7 n, 3, ^ 
HicTBsycamiiUK, MabarmqBt 
K. ol 

Hie rox i (i) fif Soti, expktTcrt 
M ; (il) lytTUit of Fntm, 351 
af Cacdln,. 137 

Hindu Kush, PnittpAiiiisofl 
Hingtil, R., «f Tome™ 

Heppauki, pilots ^3 
UEFPiTiLS^ fric;nd pl Gkotiataeis 2l0 
mppM, 378 
Uiiiii^-Nt]» Hutv, B7p 
HDMm : and FbsinM, SO ; Ale«- and 
Hmtijei:i& bcToes, 13 
HorVO, SWt 2&7^, aSSs Haacs 
TBE yCDN&EB, UAKPOCaATX^^ 
300 

Hunj, f« Hiuiif-Nti^ FbryniP 
IfoNT i(i\+ S+)t caf^vatiotidp 239-40 
HydasjKS, JeMam, 44-T 
11VDRACE9, Cicdrasian, 32 
ll\'draote4, R,, Ravi, 4d-7 
11^™. 234 

33p 83, 88, 00, 363, M7 
]ly|HiiTUi, ID 
Hypcrbgiitrianil, 100 
HvpF^aaiiiEA, Atbeikinn, 123, 134 
Hyplausis R-t 40 
HyrctmLa, city, B83 n. 3 
Hyroipia, Sutmpy, 34-^« 60, 62, 
OS, 101-2, 108, 121 n„ 353, 
SSfl-T ; iE^irtdfkinn worHant, 14 
(Jofm) (, 380-1 

laKHs, 140» 360 n. 3, 363 o. 3 
TczaroM, 2-17 

Ichth%'i>p1ingi, 62,104-3 
Ida* Ml. (Troad), SOO, 368 
K, of Gwiai 16 

IdiiiiiJEii: under ItoL H, 340: 

iaiitrapy, Judea, 362 ltd 4 ; 
pciiituma in 332 

lliun, 8r, 183, 219, 351 8, 

353* noi, 305 tl. ±r 300 It. 1, 
383 n. 3 

tOrria* 12, 146^ 132, 133, 175^, 176, 
S0fl*22l 

tntbTTM, 114, 146, 153, IM 
IS'AafKft iilicyptiiui Icajlcr, 282 
IndkLi I early knowledge^ 43 ; AltK. 
In, -13 11 ^; his gqvEmmrnt^ 81 * 
lOO-T ; SuccTs&ora, 121 n., 163 
n. 1 i SHUKlmcuttua, 150 , 354 ; 
AntiochP!! Ill, 229, 3^rr^: 

TMieftHaii kln^oni* 377 ; C-rcck 
kliapdoni in, 370^ 3D0-1 ; 
Sevthiana, 681 , 3 DI ; Oirek 
in^uenee, dtics, 335, S73, 391 ; 
tmde npd caimnunicatldtia with, 
49 - 50 , 98 , 19 * 4 - 0 , S 74 -fl, 654 j 


IndiiijiE In Pmian .Army, 46 ; 
Indians in Sciciifeia, 372 
Indiaiis (White), pakhtum, Poctyes* 
104 

Ionia, Grwk dtiea nf Aain t under 
Perainns^ 3, 0 ; in Alexaiider's 
Empire, 84-8, OO, 94; and 
SuccessdFSf* 112, 152^ 157, 

186, 649^2 1 Celt* in, 183-4 j 
and Sell., 665-8 ; and Ptola., 
191, 104, 247-8 i aad Perg-t 
668-7 ; and PhiJ. Y, 228 f aad 
Romc^ iEJ0 : Idng-wiirship, 114, 
291-2,848,381,3841 cmigniiita 
Id E|{ypt, 260 
InpDlk, 6^ 

lDr¥AP£, d. dl K. of 5Xedin, SOS 
Ii>tijcaA7£3, AUkeniim genend, 10 
Ipstw* battle, 158, 354 
iian, Ariana, 99-100, 354, 391 
Irevff Ajftini, DB 
Iris R„ Veihll Imiak^ 351 
Ijtaum, 95, 125 
iflia, 200,205* ario 
Ijfes, Cdofedcfncy nf, Me CydodM 
lsD£3iATE8, armor* 8-8i 20, PO, 107 
Ispahan^ Are Panptiu»:np 
laicdanjca, 109 
ISHW, I3r-14, 22-3 
l^thiitus. Congress of, 220 
Rfiiy t Greeks In Great Greeccr 4, 
11 Oh 170-1; Celtic Invasipa* 
176 : Pyrtboi in, 177* 131 
ItUTK-ans, 28 

Jnein, Has, aer Dragn^rim 
JeJuLabad, iiiser.* 35-1 D. 3 
JalrdpuT, 45 i petliaps ^ Riicephala, 

JAPdaA, Indian King* 357 
Jjkaosf qF Phenr, 4 
JaaarteSj IL, Sit Darya, DO 
Jazirali* Si 

Jehlam R., see Hyilnape* 

JairovAn ; PtoS- IV' and* 2l7, 340, 
645 : Anliachcrs IV and, 67D 
Jcmblns, «e Rurapos 
Jertunlem, 28 n. I, 06* 149| 250^17, 
226* 260* 377^0 

Jews I Palt«tine, Judea, 05-0^ 174, 
18J^ 214, 210-17* 256* 281, 
362 n- 4 677-81 : jitUfratintiSp 
289, 677: in J>Bypt, M, 253, 
250, 289-70, J!27, HJSl-S* 340, 
$4tr-6, 67T; in Antlaelk* 366, 
6T2 ; in Sdcuceib, 372 
Joim of Aallaeb, 388 n. 1 
Janlan R., 05 
Joseph* iiAtziArcli* 289 
Josenii}*, dfi Antidcb* 688 
Judea, aee undtr Jews 
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Jiutk«» law: PtaLp 2i^7^ 

305-6, 612-lfl ; Sd*. STS 
JustiTs : on BiMrljiiLn dfics, 6D0-I j 
Epelrot invBuaii of Mojo.^ igg 
JjToe, 100 

K»b, th Ncktuibt of, ^7 
KabuJ IL^ w Coplien 
Kabul^ town, jm Niooi In Baciziana, 
Chtotfpanfl 

KolaJcas^ K&ladlaii^ *« 

Clausa- 

Kandabarj <« ALexandria In 

ArachoHiiL 

Kanobip mcc AJe^xandriii among due 
Arabitm 
Kant-Da^p 00 
Kaianlak-t^pu, 2*^ 

Kofalii, Kt KautACa 
KoishTTilT, 45 

Burnt Laud. 314 

68 « 

Kafirs, 40p 03p QU 

Kcmer CJaal, IS 
Kejiun, tl, m Chflcrcon 
Khoiber PofiSp iDO 
lUamasati, »ee FarUiin 
K-hujatid, Mrs Aloijcaiidria E^hate on 
the Jnaurtca 
Kliulm, Mtt AoTnaB 

Khuxistonp Kt Usduiii 

Kilif,Ha 

Kinpihlp and klng^worship: in the 
F^U 71^2, 305^: rharooJi^p 
ao, 2fl3-4 ; Babylonia, 

T2, “02 ; Fcreta, 72p 3&2, 

35&-00 T JJjuc. kinj^hip, OS—t, 
I Gznoc and 114-6, 

67“5, 201 I Alex, and cLivine 
fcin^lilpp 25,23-30. SSp 03. 72^3p 
75-G, 110.114r-li3, 202 ; woHihip 
of dead AJex„ 142, sso^-a^ a« 7 ^ 
Ml : GroekMp lonbp and wonbip 
of tlm living, 73, n4, 201-3, 
048, 06J, 334-3 ; l^ucctaaOtv, 
ISfl, 202-3. 348, 300-1 J Ptdl., 
Sir, 280-8. 203. 205-7, 367, 
OtO, 350-4tl ; Set, 350-ei j 
304-5 ; Bactriana, 301 
Kimian, 40 

Kotn rl-Giujehp jire Sehedia 

Kqprak Kale^j, 22 

Kofscir, *« J^uixn T.lmen 

Kaja, Met Nora 

Kumr, R., a^ee CEioaspca 

Kunlil, Met JHusamn 

Kiuh, Met Elhiapifl ; Prinjce of, 272-3 

LdkcittAaEB, Athenlaa, 163 
Ladniari Ptom., 170 
Ladr, baitlr, 2 '£^ 


EjtJtfAB (C- PapUluA). 254-3 
Li^itnub {M. Valmua)p 223 
La^, M Ptolmdea 
Loike,^ Nome of ibe^ mx Anlcoite 
Nome ^ 

Idiniao War, 123-4 B 

Liauusj. Spoitan^ 2«0 " 

Lnmpmcosp IS, 157, 201. 210, 223, 

383 n. 3, 038 

Lanassa, Q. of EpeLroA, 165 n* 2 
Land, Chnrai Royal Dgmain : AJex^p 
STp 00; Ptol., 304, 307-0, fill, 
313, m-31, 337; S^„ 340p 

383-^, 373-5; per^r.. 837-0; 

Under Byxaiitiac 
Empire, 307-8; Mte aito 

Agri^lurtp Chota, Laoi 
Laopice^ Q. af Pontus. 200 
LAOPrcE, Q. af Syria, w. of Antiaehus 
JJ, ZDl, 103,200, 874 ; LaOpice, 
w. of Antiochoa Ilf, 2]l 
Lapdece: : (i) xuothcr of Sd. I. 060 ; 

(B) dr of ^doehaa Itl, 200 
Ijiodiceia t ii) on the l.ycofl, 673, 
387, n. S; (u) in Media, 372; 
fuj) on die UTontea. 2llp 3G3 
n. 4. 360 

iflwf : Ptoi, 360-70,314-15,313-20 i 
Set, 333 ; Perg„ M7 ; set fUn 
Land 

Laomkpon, Saliap, ni, 133 n. 1, 
Lafimda, 05, 12S 

LadMftf i\'^ in Syria. 370; fii^ in 
'rbcsBidyp 164 : {ui) ill Troiid, 350 
Lntiujia. 170 
1-41 VI, Mee Jixfrtjro 

174 

lda1>edciA, 248, 030, 333 
Leffj&viu- ^G,), exmvatkips. 284 
Luiima?£^-IIaupt. on Scl, Streteci, 
6^-3 

Lwnaoa, 114, 148p 165+ 163, 352 
Len.^os, PiaL tniabler, 234 

LKj^Tvaus <L, CorneliutK 
Cornelius 

Leosiuaip 1[, K. of ftparto, 108, 203 
LK0N1UA3, Plol. OlEccTp 152, 153 
LlX)N^;At^c}^ olUoer of 48, SO, 

52, 83. 121, 123-5, J28 
hTasKOnnjit, Ceide cluof, 182-3 
Leon's Look-out, 276 
Leontopolls, 270 

Leo$TiTEN£B, AtheELian ffenoiml, 
122-3 

Letidus (M* .^mihiia), 227-8 
LesbOfl, 21p 80p 248, 383 n. 3 
Leticag, Greek kLuid, 122,14fi 
Leucfli la Syria, 870 
LeiKC Come, 274, 273 
LciKioa Umen, Koffitcir (7), 275 
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1>iict», battle^ ^ 

LiblM,ia]2 

XJbya^ Libyan Dwert, 5fl* 84* 24*^ 
2fl3-4,’^S Ub^ns in Ptol- 
Bxniy, ^14, ^25 
T ■t> Tirh *« Huntii^^posU 2^0 
t^yTBLt 22S 

m* 170, IDS, 1100 
l^nclon, pap^^ 230 
Lucan, on Nilt± 2^7 
Lucuuanifp 110,171 
Lccuixus (L. y«jnfu3)» 

Liubitaii, see CosssmTksk 

liDTAfijDSp Celtic cliicL 1S3-^ 

Luxur, $ec Thebes In 
LvcBoniap Di;, 132* JL I, 213, 

m 

Lyeeiont battle, SOU 
Lycia. 10, 94, 121* T32p 133 n. Ip 
]&L 223, S40-7* Bfi4 v «±lipSp 21p 
So : mcrcenJiricSp 025 
Ltcidah^ mereeiipry* ^ 

L^^polUp S05p 337 
Lycos R.p 200, 2l0 
LyctjbgoSp K. cf Speutd^ 221 
LvctmoDfl : (L> Albmlnn, 70,113-14 ; 

(ii) Spartan Invr^verp 204 
LytUn, 72^, eo* oa^ 04-^5, 121, 133 
n. Ip 137, 302 n. 4, a«3-4; 
LydilUM in Set aiTny, 215 
Lvuiapis, of MeealopdEs, 1S>0, 20*1 
Ljnicesti^, 03 

Lvbanpf-b : (i> Epbdrp lOO* 243 \ 
(Si) j^nenJ* a 

LvjiA^PAA* Q, of Mae., 103^, lOT 
L^¥A5i ; (i) govEmOt of Set IKT, 202 ^ 
<il> envoy of AntiochdS Ell, 22U ; 
jiii) nilnMcr of Antkictloa V, 370 
Lysuu tn Phxyvui* 202 
JLvsinmchcb), C^ardia* 151, l8l\ 182;^ 
223, 228, 243* R5I, 383 
L^^ihachOi), K. pf ThmeC = rL^ to 
power, 121* 123. 140,158^0, 

3S1 : and Anti^nosi 140, 143, 
147, 140-iiO, 152, 155^ ; and 
Fo1inreete», 101-3; K+of IiEae,i 
137*-8; and Ce^lts, 170 t ireot.- 
titent of Gttek cHirs* a3i-a; 
fotlndE LyufrinacliHal* 131* 051 ; 
Mrahipp ^3 ^ wivta* 138, 153, 
101 I Kons* I7a 

LTRXXACitOti, standtion of the nbovej 
200, S4T 

Lvsmw* eeulptOT, 7 

Ma, Ma-BehjasNa, 349, 3fl4 
MaecnbecH, AiTnOnman faptlZy 
(Jt3PA8, Joka-THAH^ Simon, 
UvnCA^i:^}, 270^ iJTS^l ; Book 
ttf Mace,, on Ptot IV* 2J0-1T 


AEoccdonlit; gts^'enmient, 32-i, 292 ; 
nm, (^9 ; and Cieece,^ 65^71 ; 
in Aiejtaoder't Empire, 112 ; 
UetknEstlc Vioedom* 173* 176, 
131-2, 135-3, 213, and mcc 

various A!ip^ ^ CdtA in, 
173-^; Rome annexes, 251 ; 
Maf^edonlaru in Ptol. annyi 
223r-5p 325-3; pofitruina tn 
P-gypt 332, 341-2; see aisa 
tpeciiil aul^ectM 
MAceflten n., 2l9 

Afochimoi* Warrtoii (Kgypt)^ 810* 
325, aat, Ejar, ai2 n. 3 
lElndytos, 5sa 
51ieandcT R,^ 8*3 

a^lAGAB-, K* of Cyrtme* ISt, 135-3, 
131, 2 43 

Maoab, i»n of Ftol. Itt, 209 
Magdoia, papyri^ 239 
Magnesia : |i) on tbc Mfcander, 301, 
a53p 378* 383 n. 3 ; CU> 
Sipylop, 134, 233, 333 n. 3* 
837 n. 3 ; |iiE]i in TbcssaJy, 177 
Mobairaqa, mcc tUemsycnmtEioa 
MaJeran^ 104 

Malaias, on Charoncion^ 3^^ 

^italaaa* C., 62 
Matavas* art! Mall Liinft 
IblaEaiui of Greeoe, 179 
5lal1iajix of India* 47 
Mallofi in Cilicia, 21-2, 223 
Biamcrtlncfl, 170 
51anumaiii, 287-8 
MANHmci* 833 

MantioEia* Antigoncia, 157, 13B, 192* 
109, 200 

Marmcanda, Sarnarkand, 30—40, 105 
Mmthoi, 25, 27* 214 
5fardixinA^ ^lasomdamn* 33, 102 
3fAHPi7X, see Bel 
litardviL, im n. 3 

ftlMTOlbk L,, 29, 2iM, 272, 278, 210 
Margin, 133-4, 103, 332 n. 4 
Marimnite, 25 

.MAfiJiCTTn I A . E.>, cKcavatlons, 233 
XtarmariDa, 51urinajids* 175, 185-41* 
210 

Btafenela ? (i) in Syria* 870 ; (uj In 
nirsiee^ 243 

Jhlarriage i in ai2-13, 846* 

373; in Sparta* 197 ; Ajei, 
eneopragea mJxod* 5S, 74* 79, 
as I mixed In Egvpl, Saa, 340* 
342, 047 ; pf brOtLet And atEterp 
aia 

^Inrayns R., 211, 2l8 
Massaceis, 39-10, lOfl 
MasaiiA, 805 
Uatiene, 101 

5taory3 Dymaty, 354, 357 
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Satiap^ 28 

5!az,«;u 3, SatTvp, 81-^, 82 
Muandjirmii see MArdiani 
MAZAHOEk, Thnirorcii, 82 
MedlJL! SatTflpv^, 40, 00-100^ 121 p 

llVll s. 1, 802 n. 4 I Sebi. and 
Piuthioju, BMp 8ST, 377, 37D ; 
Sd. citkcsp 372 ; Medrs in ScL 
nrmy* 213-14 ; WnU of SIcdia, 
Kf Nebucliadncninr^a tlikc : 
Lca&ef ^Icdm, see AtropatiMic 
3 Ie3>xo 5, Thossalkui, 38H1 
Mcgabari, 272 

Me^lopolu. 88, 70, 123, 139-40. 

IfiOp Ittl^ ]02p 103, lOO. 203, 200 
MegfirOf lOU^ 13A, ITUp 138^ 100 
MKdAATiudh'EJ, rKpIcnitfr 43 
MJtL£Aia£Qfi : (1^ In fa A 

roHAdjEr, IX,. 120, 120 t ^ of 
FtoL, 1* 170 ; (ijj) poet* 307 
MaUtoia, *« I^ScAanvdros 
^t&Linoa Lunon. 270 
Me^lftcnCp 180 

MEJj^fON i (1) of Bhodca, 10-17, 
20-11 (it) StTBtegoa of 
Amehnuiii, 80 : (ili) StrotEgnij 
in TliiMe, 83 

Memphis T under AJt*.* 28-30, 34 ; 
his body ntt 181 ; synods, 812 ; 
^od, noeettA deerw, 248^ 238* 
2M, 385, 337; dcorcc of PtoL 
lY, 217, 280 : Piol. IV ftt, 218 i 
importanff, Indiutry, 237. 265, 
283, 2T0-II Eiierce na rJci, 
fan-ignets. 282-3, 32D, U82; 

PetOHztipis^ 330 1 templca, 
230-7, 207, 330 f ptopvri* 230-3, 
207 

Mkn : \L AjiCicOftf 364 n. 3 V 
PhATimcu, 340 

Mj^asaros, Melisaa, CtecIc lOng 
in InduL, 3fll 

&1i£Kja'A8os* Satrap of LyduL, 80^ frt* 
121 

MexcieeJI* PtnL ofnida], 240* 205* 
803 

AXcnilra, 205, 272, 230^ 200 
AliLyuHEMU, tyrant n£ llraliit&p l3l 
Alcnelalte Nome^ 300 
AlEKELAoa, Ptcl. jgtaeni.1, 355 
MsxKa, Hypardli find Strategu, 88, 
82, GO 

offlntF of j%le3C., OO 
Max-cetioS, pilot, 13 
Me^o\ : (]) of PhnirsalDS, 134 ; {u) 
Salrap, 81. 104 

Menylloa, Mine, -ofneor. 184. 133 

CnRdatrirn i Gfeek* 4, 
HE, 127, 100. IM; in Egl^t 
(«jJy)p 232^; In firuy of 


AJcx.t 12, 85-8 1 La Pflainn 
fiitny^ 14, 81* 34-0 f PtoL, 200, 
213-14* 218» 210, 222, 820, 

824-31 Stl* 215-10* 874 ; Perg., 
880 I Celtic* «e Hfickr Celts ; 
Mfiinertlnea, 170 
Merkcfi PfiM. 22 

M-etnf, 27t I kiogdom nf* 185, 273 

IW, lira 

Mcsopeitaniiti: SfiLrfipy, 07, l2l o., 
133 n. 1 i under ^., 211, 353, 
802 n. 4, BTO-1, 3^01 PJUthiiLtu 
take, 855* 370 ; T%rani:% 3§l-2 ; 
see 4^Q .Vasyria 
Messfiiia m Sldly.^170 
M^^asfiplana, 171 

Mrasene in Peloponnese, 33* 128, 103 
A[£3TABI7TMI&. 1^, 838 
Altthnna, Arainoe, 102 
MntliyAuu, 21 

UfL^vnn (E.)* ^ klngidiip, 70 n. 

870 

Mihui-l-Siliun. 40 
Miktopolls, 838 

Alilclna : and Alex., Ifl* 21, 80 ; in 
later wan, 140* 100, 100, 1^, 
220, 217-8, 858 j gifta of StI. 1, 
B05 ¥u 2; king-wnnilllp, SOO 
n. 4 ; tindef 383 n. 8, 

388 ; Celts at, 183 ; wool, 2T1, 
388 1 MilrsLfins infiudeAt ^^>-01, 
282 

Minnas Pram^, 83 
Minyeh, 284 
Muenum, Treaty of* 201 
Mrmn.^, 800, 868 a. 2 
MmiRADATEA, Pfincc of Clos, 04, 
34G, 331 

MiTURADATKa f Arsaces Vt* K+ of 
Parthla* !rr2, 370 I 11 AltSACEO 
IX, 381 

MrmaAUATcai 1, K. of Fontus. 188, 
102, 851 I 11* 105, 200-1; 

IV EtTFATCnt. 257-8, 381 
MmiRiNfiS, Satrap, 17* lOl, 121 n. 
5titvieno* 21, 30, 87 
Gindin* iMtUe, 370 
filiZAAOBNEa. Ptol. orEker* 228^ 
KXooua, ScEfiJS, Frinec of Fatala* 48 
Mfrrls, L., 254,272,3124 
Molon, Stmtegoft, 207-8^ 211-12 
Molossians* 177 
Molyctoia* 122 

MnAAiAEN {T.), on Ernplm of Alex, 
and Rome* 89 

Money ; use of. 173, 277* 810; *ctf 
aim Coiniage 

Moog, ttt Nloafi In India 
Atoxiuofl, oannnandlAg Fella, 141 
Monapoliea ; PtAL« 008-10* 312, 

817-18, 320 ; Pt?g^, 88G 
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iJflfdiiniiitift, l?ft 

Moeixe. ^^l^wElI^^ 

Mopsuc^tim m Sel«ieeia ph tbe 
ryfocDOfl 

Gwnraii lUid KunbL 3^2 
AloTiizn^ Gheati wc Cieat GodiSw 
MuLtaPf 4T 

^InoyohiiL. 1^, W, 140.15^ 103 
J^tJfilc:A]suB« K. cf Muihlkii-i 4B, SI 
MllHSTuduiDp MlkCPtn 
gpddtsfip IfDd 
C^r *fc ^Sorkzc 
h[>xakt 33^ 

Mygdoniii, 

Myla&a. 333 n- S 
Mylids. 05, 3§3 
M\ bdMp IK!. 22S. 517, BSS n. S 
MV^w Hormo9. S0&, 

My^AiuJoai, 25 
>lvziiiiip !£f]il 

Uyi»m, ^5, KlDp 333-4, BSS ^ 

io 355^, 331-2, 341-2 : 

jn PcEK- anny, 333 
AlyBCTnncccLpiiiiUitf of UlC Ca 4CPA, 3S3 
n. 3 

Mjijs. 253> 347 

NABABX^Nr-,^^ Poiiaiip AS 
TfabntKAnB, 150, 274 
XjuiiSp tyrant ot Sparta, 330 
NatraHi, 3Cil| 333 o. B, 337 n, 3 
Nakbflbjib, w Alcxnndda OKiaiuk 
NATfitA. K- of Ui£ PtaxiaiUp 334 
^lllpcvtap 375-3 
KapicA, 170 

Xailau-Sin , K. Of AkJcoil, 3 
Natnan Vnlltyp Nitrite, 204, 263 
NaturalizatkoUp GrMk £ 333, 

t SeL, 370 

Naucxnlk, 53, 20S. 233-3^ 301, 

305, BQ7p 323, 230 
NaulooLufl^ 37 
NaopattcK, 122, 221 
Natiiata. or Sholir-bSflliZ# BS> 

40,103 

Navkif, «e iinctcv Sea 
Kaxent, 240 
Ncwidreia, 350 

Nearcuou ; (i> *dminiJ^ 43^ 40, 50, 
55-4, 5^0, Sit 01» 00 i (y) Pf 
OrchomECKKs 100 

Nrbuclmdncxzar^a Dike, WaU of 
kledia, 31-2,151 
NEtruo, Fliampb, 5T, 274-S 
NECTANiLiva, Pluwiuili, SSB+ 2SB 
NE|[flficf Cefl/ff«iwit quoted, 232 
Neitd, goddm, 33* 

Neehebt, goddew, 237 
Neolaob, biother of kloS^Hi, 215 
NM-Platoninii, Ml 


XtorttiUSMCka II, K*Df EpeinM, 157, 
10* 

NEorrotPlios, 51ac, olficcr, 122 
Need (C. Claudius), 227 
NiitXA, Qr of 'Ttnirtp 120. 1*5, 107 
NiC£a, W. of Al£3i:fiJi(lej', I. of 
Cnitnos, IOC 

Nlca?4 ; (1) in BocUinoJi, Bagluam 
or Kabul, 44: {ii} m Dilhyufia, 
ut Aotigoocia; (iU) m. leuita^ 
Mong;, 45, 47 

KiCAOOBAgt of Slessen^, 200-10 
NiCANon (the kicntifii:ALloii of iorpe 
of Uifiso is uJicertniu) t (1) m, of 
Faxoienicin, SC: (li) Satrap of 
\V. India, SI, s*, aoj im 
Ninuicir of Stag^iTUr US; (Ivj 
Satrap of Cappadocia. 133 1 ; 

fv) fticnil of CaEsA&dmfl, 130-40, 
143^ S5S, 370 ; (vl> brothir of 
Cu^ndna, 140^1; (vii) offlotjr 
of SeS. nit 202 

NieophoHon, «e ujider Callmieoia 
NiciiAB, TCvcDUC-ofnccr^ ttS 
Nioocees, (^rprlot King, 155 o. 1 
Nicoceson, K. of Salamifl, 1-10, 152 
Ntcoi-AO^t FtaL. otn«r, 214 
NjCO^EEOi!^ 1^ K. of BitUyoiO. 1S0» 
182-^, B50; 111.257 
Nicow, rclatiop of Agatlioolw, 225 
XleopolUx 302 

NicoBTBAToSt JHal. oOiciaU 22*-! 

KiJfl R., 2C4, 272,275, 2S0 ; inunda- 
tioPt 2G7 

Nliibl^i fee Antioch In 5Iy^OQia 
Ntiyro, 247 

NitniCr Kc Natnio Valley 
Kobnde, 272 

Nonie^^ Nonmrehs, 84, 300-i 
Nora, Kuja oi Hamn-Dagh^ 133j IBS 
Notion, fee loidjer Colophon 
Nubin. u€ Elhtopln 

OcTATiAK, 2C0-1, 323 
OdryKianA. 12 

CEnanthe, mother of Agailioc]»p 

224-C 

lEniadir, 115,122 
(Enopfims H.p 255 
CEtsaju, 125 

Odlcials. f fc Adiiunijrtiatio&, Fhumee^ 
Ju^tlee, PricsthoCKl 
Qfl^ricg. Epigoni (Ptol.). 030, B32p 
041-2 

Olbe, 3C4 n, 3 

QlblA, 100 

Olgasfm Mta., UTgaa Dagh, S5l 
Ol^pia, 115 

OtntriAfl : {l> uinther of Alet:.p flh-Tp 
33, 50, 110, 1504S1, 134* 137, 
140-1 i (ll}IUgeiito!Epeiw, 10& 
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OtincnoDDRog, Attwaiim. 156, IOJ 
Oncion^ 205 

ONE4tc»ffOa» pilot, 46 j €tn 
“ Bnrier ” diWi 

Otil&df» Jewwb 3f7$ v O^jia* 

(AlcxajiclnaK £76; Ovkjt^ Hit 
(Jnnu&lem), 2T0, 6T6 
Of-nELLAS, govemof of C^renulca, 
l£«, 140, 1^-4 

Opb, Li pi, Al^fihak, n | ifte of 

Sdcticeia on tbc Ti^frid, f .u. 
OibthHi 15£ 

Orehonwnos io An^iita, l&ftp 105, 

m^soa 

Oreynio, battle, 163 
Orda-st:?, Fmian knderi 46 
ORitM^, 50-2, lOl 
OHcorip 221 
Ormox^ sei Ifatmoxeia 
OAOvn^t S^trupp 364 
Oiqittea ILp Axioa^ 05-6, 654, 66T 
Ohovtob.'sticq, SatTBp, iBp 22 
OroppH, 114+ li&it 167 
Orthopia, 24* 

Ortofjiaiia, Kabul, loa 
OaxiisT^i, fiatmp, 54 
OMmi-S, ilfian-AM* Oaoa-llAn, 60 
n. 1, 2aO-Tp 2ft6-7, 200, SSO; 
kicnti6«i with Apia, tee ^mpia 
OsihnOp OT 
Onlio^e, 670p 3flO 
OssnoE^, vnrio(i5i 360 

OxATURES, i. pf Amaatriat 15* 

Oxtit, R., Amu Oaryo, 36p 103, 10* 
OacYAirrfca, Sutnip, **, 40| SI, SS, 
102, 121 a., 13* n. 1 
OXYCASVfl or POETlCANl^Of 
“ Nqmaiollt'* 4* 

OxvjJATEH, PersiliJi, S5, 40 
Oxyi^mosc, 47 

Ox^hynchoa, 2*5,270,6*3 

fOctyet, He IniUHJis (Whlie} 

t^troaio, 152, IBiT, ITS ; casialry, 12 

Poaca, ConapiTucrv oC^ 41 

pokhtum, m Iniiiaiu (WliHe) 

PolKopuliJi, 3*0 

PoliEfioepsu, 863 

PaJeatinep He Uitder Jcwi 

Pjlibcirt.bm, *54 

PaJliUaipaap 56, 06 

PaliiuitlQn, 203 

FoIIeiw, 141 

PaliiiyTR, #70 

Famir, 105 

Faniplivlin, IP, 121, 133, m o. 1, 
246-Bp 250, 86i, 36* 
FANACi^rroB, atewaixl, 3*1 
Fcumctonp 150 
PASxratoB^ tuntxDoryr 213 
PaatiDU, 227, 254 


FuuDiuonT 8* 

Ffifikuuula, « AJexiindritt ob tba 
lodus (oonfliien/ce) 

PaiKfpoii^ £64, 330 
PantaleoWp flf Pydnfl, 64 
pAXTEua, frieiKl uf deameaeij 210 
Futkapsoci^ 100 
Fads, PIdL ^tmtegiWi 3-11 
Fbpbluflonm, 22, 04, 121,124 
Papyri, 2*5-40 

Panrtaeetie, lapaliAii, 35, 40| 60, 144 
PanEtanJoap 29, 1*6, 

Parapotiuiiia, 211, 302 Q. 4, 370 
PimiUEa+ 164* 177 
pRr^n+ 1*7, 333 lU * 

FAiPiENi«?f* Op D+ 15-16, IDp 22, 24^ 
27, *5, *7p T3 
Fartii, ire Aporni 

ForapeiJiiiaadE^, *6, 61, 86,102-*i 106, 
)S1 a.p 136 m 1, 150, 1*2, 
*1^2 n. 4; PsTopamiAOS MUk, 
HIihJu Kuah, 36, 43-4, 102^ 
Parofl, 240 

Forlhlai, Khumosim: Satrapy, 35,60+ 
62, 101-2, lOa, 121 a., 1*3 Q, 1. 
143,65*p 350,802 ii. 4 ; Fartbmn 
Kuigdam, Araadda, 01,160+100+ 
20J+ 201-2, 355-7+ 371-^2+ *7* 
n. 3p 374, 3TD-*2 1 Greek citMM 
jind ilelieuLfUt iioder Anadda, 
*72, 300-1 } Fortliiaii wurlarn, 
14 

ForthinioiUp 221 
PoBm^fke, 64 
Pntill^ms El.t 51 

Patolo, AlexEmdria oa the Irtdut 
(Delta), 4*. liO, IDO 
PahuB, 22S-0 
Patiiyru, papyri, £40 
PA-rKOCLis, Ptol. odnilmJ, 186* 34* 
PACf[44}a <L- iEmiliiii), 255 
PauiavBA, 44 

FAi75A?flAS: (i) geopTapheT, ca 

Atwujp^ II, 187 *f tii> dUccr of 
Aki.p a* 
pedasoa ^ 2 4a 

PedlKtbw^t 216 

I'cineciu, 114, I30, 154+ 1*5^ 

1*1,1 SB 

PiirrtfDH ^dorcK idcatilleatioiia are 
iincCTtoiii} ± (i) m ef Scudclei^ 

40 2 (ii) B. of AjEenor+ Saliap 
ef ludia AJid BabylDD, 4*, 61 + 
121 o.t 1*3 a. 1+ Oil j (iii) ■- dI 
Cmteuiu, 30; (iv) Satrap of 
Gfeater Media, 131, 131+ 13* 
iu 143-4, 147 
Peirce 51 Lp 200 

Psltn ; (i) ill D«lHapa1]A, 307, 378 ; 
{in ia Mae.* 141, 151+ (lU) in 
Syri** Mf ApamEui 
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Pellcae, 8a, Isa, 205 
Pc|QpQtm<e9Uii3 diiioived, 

flBr^ 

F«itc, ^ iu ^ 

Pfilu^n. M, 1^1, 191, ai3-14» 
2M, ^60. 265, 208, 619 

Fmote, 15, 088 

PzBSiccASt lip 4fif BS, 120, 125p 
120-32, l&i 

Po^BEoaii; Alcx^dtPs bqu st, l5d ; 
PhiletiCTtig fit* 107. 182, 350. 
082 ; tIk to power and cclalbtid 
with Sek,, 189| 200-1* 07S, 
382 If.Bi?d Rom?, 230, 251* 
253, 282, 380-00 ^ ^emment 
imd wealth, 883 ff.; adiDifUJtni- 
tkiD ef the idty, 388-T ; btiQd- 
tn^p ete.j 3B2, 030 ; Dlen^ioe 
TcfdiDits. 035 ; Mt€ oko namcA 
oj Kingi tmd undo- 

Ftm, 10 
Fer&humxk, 888 
FextcleBp Athenian, 304 
PEiuaE34Ba, Ptdl. niiniljfBip 214 
PeiintlKi9p 3, 228 
Fetm, 109 

Pei^cpplb* 8«p 54, 78* 873 Q, 1 t 
perha^ B AatJoch in Perna, 

qrV* 

I^E^»6ECBp K. of ALoC.p 255 
Ptkseub, hero, 264 
Prnifi, Aehsfnenid Empire, 3-4, 25k 
28, 48^ S7, 71-2, 03, 234, 274* 
281-3, 316, 333, 858-0 ; Ideg- 
•hip, 72, 360: foreci* 13-14, 
20, 43 ; Cfcek attitude to, 2-0; 
Peiviiui# tn Alexander^ ami^ 
oDd go’^'errmienti 70-88; in 
Ptol. Egypt, 246, 826, 282, 
041-2 ; IQ army, 2l5 ; «« 
alK CambyKO, Cymt, Dariiu 11, 
til, 

Perna, Fusutan, 5atmp>% 54, 80, 
8^ 100, m n., 182 D. 1, 002 
n. 4 i SeL 1 conqueiB, 853 1 
Paithieti fftake. 870; Greek 
dto,0TS-8 
Penriwn, 152 
Pcruslan War, 261 
PtsBuiuif, 804 3, 335 n. t 

PfrroaceAeiR, we XHonyeidfl P. 

Petrt, 274, 270 

Petnt, Hfl^ar d-Nawntlych, 283 
PsmTR (sir W- &L ex- 

eavatioiu, 283 
Feucela, 45 

PEnc^TAS i {\] Sntrap of Pet^ 
h 54, 00, 103. 121 n.p 10S a, 1, 
148-5, 147; (8) Stmtegof la 

Egypt, 84 


Peulmgcx TflLltj 070 
Pholiicran, 270 

PnAB4SMANE5* Prinoe of ihe 
ChetaaminrkB, 46, 108 
PhiiTbiEtbofi, 205 
FhaiisKi* 031 

pEiAa.NAeAxt;d i (i) Satrap of Darfua 

II, 884: (iii gtaeraJ cf Darfua 

III, 21, 24, 80 

Pham 1 . i (i} m Adriatiei 221 ; 

(il) Off Alexandria, 20, 278, 824 
Fharplq?, baltle, 260 
PbaKlia, 10k >52* 347, 030 n. 8 
Phasifl K., 108 

PHEGELABp Bbaoala, Indian Khtg, 
44 

Pbened^^ 2D5 
Phigaldo, 188 

PaitA; (i) iL of AntJpatroa, 123« 
133, 101, 168* 165; (U) d. nf 
Set. 1, 180 

Fbiladelphcia: (i> In ^gypt* 233^ 
245, 8803 (ii) In Swu^ 377 
PnuADEUPnoa, ate Pielemy ll and 
FtDkmv, a. af Antony 
Phi3^, 273, blOi 884 
PttrLAHMos, murdmT of Atmnoe, 
226 

Philetaseia, 203, 333 n. 8 
Pulletuos, gavemor of Ferg^, 167* 
182-1, ISO, 856, 882, 334 
PniLETAS of 244 

Pmue 11, K. of 51iie., 1, 3, 5-6, 
0-12, 14, 20, 03-^7, 114 3 HI 
AfiJiBmiEaa, 120, 130, 141, 200; 
rV, 162; V, 100, 207, 221-2, 
220^0* 2fiO-l 

Pmur; (1) ^yHicutk. 22; (S) 

Satrup of Baetriana* 135, 

121 n.* 133 n* 1, 143; {Ui> 
Satm^i af India* 46-7. &U 8t* 
33 ; (iv) M, of AmyntM, 11 
Fhlhppi^ battle, 201 
PhiUp’s Istand, 276 
PlULO JUDiEUie, 845 
PhiioboAtUatf, 2DT 

PmuDCLES, K. of SidOPi 152 n. 2, 
1S5, 246-7 
PliilcKmjidion* 203 
Ppti^axETDa, «e Ptol. VI 
PnnjONj Bervant, 225 

pBtLOr ATOK, Kt PtOh IV 

PmiOTAP j (ij Hippareh, 11, 87; 

(If) Satrap, 121 
Phikdera, 274^5 
FtukrLejia, 973 
PhiJoteiia, 2 f 70 

PniiA>xEND3, Satrap, 88, iie^ 132, 
188 n. 1 

PmNmAa, tyrant of Aci^agaj^ 109 
PIkkh, 218, 833 n, 0 

rf 
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PuocioXf Alheuim^ 11^ 1^2, 

13J9-&, 2)0S 

Phocu, 122,150-7, ITU, 1&5. IW 

PhcEnice, Fract of, 222 

PhdtnicUi: Akx. und, 2^^, BOp 

M-4p 26 ; liit^F WOIS, 140p 1417p 

102^ 214^ 21 a, ; Scl. SatTap^^p 

a£2 A. 4; Jihipsp 13^ 21p 20, 
123 ^ Pho^niciara In Altxnndcr'ft 
mrmjt 61; 174; 

Htllcnu«d citks, QTS; 

27 i I riiiTniciaiu In Memphiap 
233 1 S£€ ofifi Tjrrep Sidnn, and 
oihtT dfifi 

PnoLKiix^ f^ rAmuftiliTTg Hcli^iponUnfi^ 
Phrygia^ 131-2 

Pn^nTOi, Oil African peoplwp 2T7 
PnoTQuxAS, RKrconary, 210 
Pbhaates il Absoces \TJ, K. -cf 
Parthiiif 030-1 

Pbnda-FiAphtliiAdnp Flakivama^ 37^ 

loa 

PnnASJi,onTeBp Satnip^ 34 

PnEA¥Ai>pitfixEa, Satrap, 40, 102, 
121 n, 

PiEftfAFiTESp ^ of ArtoKcncas, II, 357 
Phrj'gio, GrcutiT* 10, 80* 04, 121^ 
JS2, 133 n, 1, JOfl* 200, 050, 
302 p, 4, 000^, 383^, 302; 
Gniatia, m nnder Ccltfl 
Phrygia, HcHespontinOp Lcsacr, 80p 
94, I2lp 133 n. 1* 127, 340, 
3fi2 P. 4^ amp 337 □. 4 
PhrypHTp Faunlana, Hiiiu, 077 
PmtftABp Q. of Mac:., 193 
Phur Crok, s& Cwak 
Phyle, ISO 
Pkrift,3«9 
Pmarofl R.p 22'^ 

P]Ni>Ai, OB Oracle nf Aiood, 29 
PkhaviunaB p tei Fkradii 
Pisidiap 19p SO, 05. 213, 31S, 304p 
aso-4 

Pitonep 201, 371, 030 n- 0, 337 D. 3 
Pithom, 206 
PHyiia 13 

PQgapAAOA of Halieanrn^oo* IS 
PlataxHH, 214 
PLitn, na kingship, 07 
PnisifiTAticnos, pf AntipatroSp 

157-^, 161 
FkuTVD, 122 

Pliny the Elder, on cltlee In 
Pofopomisiidirp 103 
Furranctt i nn AJcwidEr’s ix^tuinnr 
77; DP hia death, 53: his 
divimty,232 ; ArgynupidUp ISS; 
death of ClebmeneH, 210; 
Eiuneottp 142 i FtoL Ii 330 

pLUTOp 333 

PxZPBEAQfl, ddty, 33& 


PkvtadobaSj K. of Sohunup 23 
Pairiueoa, nephew of Antigdnoa, 
146-0, 151-3 

PoL£MON I {\} tKlmiipl, 64; (ii> 
goirbou-eammauderp 34 
PoLiDBCicTeSp $t£ DemeUios 
PdiimBUfUt m Egypt* 333-S, 041, 
344 

PoLT.wckSp on 3rd Syrian War. 104 
PoiiYAiuzBas, Strata^, 353 
PoLYBiufi i on Antioehos Eli, 221 ; 
Egypt and Eg^ptiaa a3aiiiip 208, 
210* 21Tp 330^ 331; depopuld- 
tinn of Greece, 2G3; Rupliiii 
eampoignp 214+ 217 j Spsrtan 
marnagea, 107; unity nf histnrv, 
171 

Fdltcilltes^ FtoL oDlccr, 224, 835 
Fdlvpeuciiioh, 11, 50p lS4-^p 147-S+ 

156 

Fqlytimetn^ IL, Zarafkluuip 30, IDS 
FOLYXENO^i, cffleeir of AleX-, 33 
PojfTEiuis {Sextus), 260 
POMFEY (€n+ PoifFEID'.’^ MaDK1?S)p 
257^^, 383 

Fniitus, 130, 130, 200, 25S, 233, 351* 
808, 881-2, 3S8, 800, mwl *ef 
SEUhTnihites I, IS, IV 
PoiphyrwTi in Syim* 214 
Porphyry Mln*^ m Ifept* 275 
PonmcANUB, Oxycaniia 
rojii:&, K. of Ihe Fanravaa, 4t-T* 81* 
IDD^ 12I 11., 133 IL 1, 354 
Fnacfi, kinsman nf the abov^ 46 
Pn^ldnnloiip 193 
Potkben, «* Casflnndrcin 
Pnict4o» It*, 15 
FmiuinSp 3^ 

PoEPEiAOSp ofllceT of Cassondimi, 

157 

PrinpcM, 15, 383 n. 0, 388 
Fricnc, 85^7, 133, IW, 247, 203, 
851-8. 305 n. 2, 3S3 n. 3 
Prieffthood, temples (Bdnunistralian, 
IojkI, etc*): PtuL, 80T-&* 310-12 ; 
tieh, 640, 36t 
Prophthnsio, w PlimdA 
Propontis, 170 

PnusxAS 1, Ki of Bithyniai 213^ 

226 

PsAHiciTricfinra 1. Fhanwhn 382; 

Up 260 

PTAn, god^ 28-0» 287 
Prmj3tAie+ w* of PaUatcete*. 106 
I'totemais i {!) In Egypt, 270, 801* 
885-7, 300, 314, 822-3: (h) 

Themn, ia EtMopin, 275; (lit) 
In Syrin+ 218. 250. 578 
PtnkmfeSp l^agid^; chnmeter, 252^ 
288; polwy, 174-5, 241^ 344. 
24S-SD; tM a£» 
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p^LEMY I SoTEm K. or Ejijpt: 
imdcr AJex,. 22, j 

cajij- livnirleti^ 13&-1, 

125. liHJ-ai, I3!i n. 1, 
and CyrcTitt 12iS--d, '-^3; nnd 
AfitJgoncw. XUS-8, 143. 143-5fl> 
15# s iii>d SjTim l3fl-7,14^^"50H 
IGS, 183 n, 243 f and 
Pol3*H»t«a and ScLr lOfr-a^ 
105-^; find C^'pno, Ci«oe* 
iEgcnn^ £43^ ; l^vcmmcnt of 
Egypt* 2fl^t 277 o. 2p 2#a, mi* 
295, 300 h Sd5* BOT ; nnd 
Serapi^ CO n* I, 2fl5, 330; 
cliorfielcr, policyp 2'1‘D ; 

Utzdoin^ ira 

Ptoulmy II PiiiLADEi.Eiin3: Bod 
Si^, 183* 18M, m 2m l 
JEgt!Rn, Grccco. Mnn-t 1I7^ 137-9* 
lOa, 240 ; Afiican wtutfp 185«0, 
lOT^ 240 s Ronw?^ 251 ^ E*%erii- 
lutfUt of EjOTt, £40, 24^* 275-a. 
2S3^ 2BT, 2flD, 2&5, 30t-2i 818^ 
8X9* 324j 331 t power, pros¬ 
perity, XB5. 244-Tp 320 i dciit>i+ 
102 : charoetcTi poliic)', 244*5, 
£49 

ProLOfv in EuYBOinT^ : r^dgtt and 

government, iWl-l, 275 n* *, 
28Tp 2D5, 300, 3l8-l4p 334. 841 ; 
foreign relations. 184^, £00-2j 
205-0. aja-On S50 □. l ; Empirt, 
240-0; CftnopM Dctr«, £40, 
£80-00 i eharAelerp 247-8; 
jiU’pjrUB, 103^ 243 

PrcLEirr IV PitojUATon ± boins 
aJInire, aOfi-O* 217-18. 231Jp 334, 
U40. 344. aw* 3771 fdRlRTl, 
212^10. 251 : and itlJigianp 340. 
S4I*5 ; wQiship ofp 2Q5p 2DT 
I'TQfLEMT V KpippA^Efi* early years, 
TOgn, 218, 230, 222-7, 250-1. 
885; and lioow, 220, 251 ; 
RDwtta Decree, 240 ; wortldp, 
£80. £05-0 

FtOLKSIY VI PDlIOlCETPa. S40. 
252^3p 270, 335-0 j VII 
Ei^PATaJi. 253; VIII 
KtiBBaET^'t II PuYliCON. 240. 
252-5. 271. 885-7, 377, 3BO j 
X ^UTTM I! LATnvaoa^ 251-8. 
815, 388. 881 ; Xl Awctotjuii 
I* 254* £58, 830; XII 
At.kv^v o^m 11^ 250-~T, 203 £ 

XIII AtlJ^tEKSp 251, 2!MI. £53-0, 
SHHJ* 320 ; XIV, 260 ; XV* 280 
Ptolemy CouuNoa, K. of Miic., 
187-3, 177-Op 182, 244p 855 
PtOtEMY": 0) Amos, 233p £50-7 : 
(ii)i of Epbetos^ 190 ^ (iii) fi. of 
Gwucks. papyri. 23T| 249 tk.; 


(iY) a, af LyiiniaEifcMp IflO. 190 ; 
fv) of Mc^lopolbi 251 ; (vl) 
Fini4iiELEii-a9p s- of Cleopatra 
VI, £82 ; <vUj SvMPEixSiat, £53 
Piirap Bompur (f), 51 
Py'dfiu.p 141 p 255 
PyrrojiiDfi R., 93 

PY BfiaOflp K- of Kpeiroap 155, 157* 
18£*-7,171,I77,181 
PimLaGon49. IHoL ofRcerp 103 
PythangeJns^A Harbour, Himting- 
poat, £78 

Pytbolaoa^fi Pronitp WTQ 

QlxO Uzain* lee Amardos 
QuettAp 48. 198 

fU^ 233^7, 290 
Hapbia, 213^16. 3£5* SaOp 334 
Ravi R*i m llydraotes 
Ufi>\ 3fe Hbow 

Red Sen nn4 Egyplian tnidtp £68. 
£72, £74 

Red Sea (Fersiaa Gulf), 363 n* 4, 
871 

Bhnootb, s$8 

Rhiige, Ray^ EuropoA. 85» lOOp 372 
Rhaidbacia. Alexantiiia antnng tbe 
Oneiixe. ^nmiimlp 50, 104 
Rbanuiiia, 108, 183 
RbffllHi, 21, £0. 87, ISt-O, 190, 213, 
£20* 22S, £98p 851 
Rbcciekiap 9 
RbQ$nip 161 

Ronds, sea-ways, trade i Alex, 
ciipourag^ 4&P 57, lOT-8p 172-8 ^ 
tmde-nHites of Adop 4D, 53. 
02-3, WJ-S, 101-5, 108-9* 151, 
17£, £74, 834^* 3S8. 870-1 ; 
EgYpllnn trade anil Alricaii 
miia. 175. 242. 2a4p £72, £74^7, 
300. 313 ; H^enm, 172, £48-9 ; 
Adriatie, 175; Iiuiiiin Ocean, 
40-50, 104. £75; IlelEerdatk 
trade, 172-8 ; trade ai^ Syaan 
questioDp 174 ; Perg- trade, 833 *, 
ineTvantdLsrnp 178 

Rcme; and Great Greece. Sidly, 
Carthaf^e, PynftioBp 170-1. 
221-2p 227 ; MoCp wars, Greece. 
175p 213. £21*^2, £27-8,251, ^ S 
teits tokCp 176; influem* and 
CDncpiesls in East, 230p 251-2. 
2S7-3. 381-2; and Sela,* 

227-30. 252. £54-5, 378 j and 
Pef|;., 280. 251 p 255, 257, 88£-3, 
330-90; and Egypt, 227-8. 
2 9 1-82; Empire, and 
Alexander's, 89-90. in* 803; 
Htdlenixai and cities unde? 
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